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Art any other moment than that of the late apparently imminent 
triumph of democracy throughout Europe, and overthrow of all 
thrones and time-honoured institutions ; when Vienna’s self lay, 
or had but just lain, at the mercy of a triumphant mob; when red 
republicans were trumpeting far and wide the inauguration of the 
new era of Hquality; at any other moment, we say, the fall of 
the gallant Hungarian nation beneath the arms of invading Russia 
would have called forth a burst of indignant execration from the 
whole of the civilized world; an execration, which would probably 
not have exhausted itself in cries and groans, but have demanded, 
and enforced, arms in hand, the just liberties of Hungary, driving 
back the interloping vassals of the Czar to the boundless steppes 
of their barbaric territory. 

There can be no doubt whatever, that in the main question at 
issue betwixt the house of Hapsburg and the Hungarian nation, 
or let us say the Magyars, the latter had right on their side; and 
that despotic power alone has crushed Hungary, as it once did 
Poland, almost without a semblance of law or of reason. 

We repeat that ngland, more especially, and the English 
nation, were prevented from protesting against Russian interven- 
tion, and enforcing that protest by arms, mainly, by the almost 
universal dread of democratic violence, which prevailed throughout 
the educated classes of this country ; and which, for the time 
being, was even a stronger feeling than our national hatred of 
despotism and sympathy with freedom: sympathy, let us say, 
with a bold and gallant nation, defending its hereditary liberties, 
secured to it by as honoured and as time-worn a charter as our 
own. We believe, that at a calmer era, England would not have 
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ression of Hungary, one of the oldest constitu- 
tional monarchies in Europe, with political institutions bearing 
the strongest aflinity to our own. But the whole “situation” was 
so complicated and peculiar, that our national sympathies were 
weakened, nay, well-nigh annihilated for the time; so that the 
nation, upon the whole, was best content to be a passive looker on, 
and not to interfere in any of the foreign quarrels betwixt kings 
and people. 

And who that remembers the alarming prospects of that hour 
can feel surprise at this circumstance? In France, republicanisin 
was triumphant; ved republicanism seemed near the goal of vie- 
tory; in Italy almost every ruler, save the King of Naples, had for 
the time been virtually, or formally, deposed and banished ; in 
Germany most of the minor princes in a body had resolved to 
abandon their hereditary dominions ; Dresden and Berlin had 
heen saved from republican sway only after many days’ fighting 
in the streets, and in the latter city the king had been compelled 
to throw himself upon the mercy of the mob; even in the capital 
of civilized autocracy, (for Russia is “hors de ligne,”) even in 
Vienna, the old system was overthrown; the revolutionists, arms 
in their hands, had obtained possession of the city, from which its 
emperor had fled; in fact, throughout Kurope the total over- 
throw of order appeared imminent, and the supremacy of red 
ropublicanism—anarchy of the most fearful nature—appeared to 
he the danger of the time. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the educated classes of this country, 
though they knew that much of oppression was implied in auto- 
eratie sway, desired to see the democratic movement stayed 
throughout the world at whatever cost; to have these billows 
of popular emotion cast back for a while from the rock of 
authority; and they made up their minds to the infliction of 
wrong in some particular cases, rather than that all the monarchics 
of Murope should be crushed by the impending storm. 

And thus it came to pass, that the Hungarians and the Romans 
were alike treated with the crossest injustice, and suffered to be 
thus treated, without any effectual protest from our nation. It 
was difficult, it seemed impossible, to isolate these cases amidst 
the general whirl of events, when the first principles of all law and 
covernment lay at stake, when crowns were shatterin , mobs 
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yelling, blood flowing in streams from fiercest civil strife. At 
such an hour, what could the Goddess of Freedom do but. blush 
and stand, her face averted, listing unwillingly to the echoes of 
such a strife? And 1 rhaps, this attitude ant befitted Enoland 
as treedom’s representative, at that stern hour. as 

In polities, especially In forcien polities, we rarely seem able to 
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do that which is positively dest ; there-is no such Jest to find ; we 
must be contented to choose the lesser of two evils! 

The issue of that great struggle was the temporary restoration 
of order,*coupled, almost of necessity, with many minor acts of 
injustice, the very worst of which, perhaps, was the robbery of 
those rights and liberties of the Hungari an nation, which they 
had enjoy ved for the last four centuries; not undisturbed, indeed, 
but still recognized, on the whole, even by the House of Hapsburg, 
and gloried in by the Magyar race. Yet we are bound to admit, 
that the question as between Hungary and Austria was one of a 
somewhat complicated nature; and we may as well add, that owr 
views upon the subject are not derived from the study of the 
works we have placed at the head of this article, which are pro- 
ductions of an essentially partisan character, and only show one 
side of every question at issue. 

So much, however, is certain: Hungary has enjoyed a free 
constitution for at least four centuries; for the last three of which 
the princes of the House of Hapsburg haye been its constitutional 
sovereigns, much after the fashion in which the Electors of Hano- 
ver, despotic in their own hereditary dominions, were the consti- 
tutional rulers of this country. The difference betwixt the two 
eases lay mainly in this: that while Hanover was a petty terri- 
tory,—insignificant, when compared with the British empire,— 
the hereditary possessions of the House of Hapsburg, on the 
other hand, surpassed Hungary in extent and importance. This 
they could s varecly be said to do in 1549, when Ferdinand of 
Austria first mounted the Hungarian throne, by virtue of a false 
and a surreptitious election, not recognized by the nation; for 
Hungary had formally chosen another sovereign, John Zapolya, but 
fin: ally acceded to Ferdinand’s election from the dread of a Turkish 
invasion, which necessarily combined all arms against the infidel. 

Gradually the House of Austria prospered, and spread their 
“stakes” abroad: Austria became a mighty empire; Hungary, 
though still an important monarchy, was scarcely competent 
singly to cope with that empire, though the spirit of its people was 
never damped; and her national parliaments continued to meet 
and make laws, though at somewhat lengthy intervals. It was 
natural, it was unavoidable, that the House of Hapsburg, 
reigning in Austria with autocratic sway, should not ewilingly 
accept the “réle” of constitutional sovereigns in the neighbour 
land: they would naturally regard with animosity those institu- 
tions which were so utterly opposed to their own Austrian course 
of proceedure ; and their efforts were sure to be directed towards 
the gradual, not ov erthrow, but rather the desuetude and disuse 


of those more liberal institutions. 
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Aristocratic these institutions were, in the highest degree. 
The Magyars were a conquering race in Hungary; say, some 
three millions in number: three or four millions more of Wendes 
or Sclaves lived around them, who were regarded and treated as 
serfs, as conquered races. Again, out of the three millions of 
Hungarians, only those of noble, or rather, as we should express 
it, of gentle blood, were competent to be electors ; but then there 
were districts in which the whole male population, peasants and 
all, were counted noble in this sense, so that there were several 
hundreds of thousands of these citizen-nobles in the country. | 

There were many abuses connected with this order of things, 
but so far we recognize no abuse; on the contrary, we pronounce 
this a most admirable form of polity. It is necessary for the 
liberties of any country that a portion of its citizens only should 
be entrusted with the suffrage; and that portion should, of 
possible, include representatives of all classes of society, as it did 
in Hungary. We have omitted to mention, that the chamber of 
Magnates corresponded precisely with our Upper House, and was 
formed of exactly similar materials, many of the noblest families 
in Hungary not possessing what we call the Peerage. The two 
great evils then existing were, that the class of electors or so- 
called nobles, though several hundred thousands in number, paid 
no taxes; and that serfage was allowed to exist almost under its 
medieval aspect. ‘The consequence of these institutions how- 
ever, taken for all in all, was the existence of a free-spirited, 
noble-hearted aristocracy; not a limited oligarchy, like that of 
Venice ; not a betitled and bedizened class, corresponding to the 
mock nobility of Germany, with its endless counts and barons; 
but a large and numerous body of freemen in all classes of society, 
from the Esterhazies and their fellows downwards; the noblest 
aristocracy indeed in the world, save that of England’s gentry 
and nobility, and fit to challenge admiration by the latter’s side. 

They who have lived for years in Austria’s capital, as we have 
done, could not but be struck by the enormous contrast (generall 
speaking) betwixt the Hungarian gentleman, and the Austrian 
or German noble. The latter was, at least, in too many cases, a 
serf in soul, despite his titles and his titular dignities: the former 
was a freeman! You saw it in his eyes, in his erect head, his 
bold and easy gait, his frank, manly, pleasant manner of speech. 
An Englishman’s heart must always warm to a true Hungarian : 
he recognizes his fellow in an instant. We have stood on the 
race-course at Vienna, among the leaders of Viennese fashion 
(almost invariably Hungarians), both male and female ; and, could 
we have closed our eyes, we might have supposed ourselves on the 
grand stand at the Derby: so thoroughly English, in the best 
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sense, was the style and manner of the company there assembled. 
The Hungarian lady cannot be mistaken for any other than a daugh- 
ter of the free. Compare her with the languishing Russian “grande 
dame,” or the comparatively heavy and plebeian German fair: 
and oh, the difference! Those high and free and open foreheads, 
those dark and sparkling eyes, that graceful majesty of motion, 
all proclaim the children of a free-born race ; and the consequence 
is, that the Englishman, even the stiffest, feels himself compara- 
tively at his ease with them; he is, as it were, at home again! 
And this, which is true of Hungary’s daughters, holds, as we have 
indicated, yet more distinctively perhaps of her sons ; the differ- 
ence is still more marked between these, and the men, the noble- 
men, of Austria; for the women of a country generally suffer the 
least from the servile political institutions which may therein 
prevail; these do not come home to them; they feel the chain 
far less! A Hungarian gentleman was and is a gentleman; and 
this says much! We scarcely know where you will find another 
such upon the continent. The French marquis of the old school 
has delightful manners in his way, we grant ; grace, and seeming 
‘‘bonhommie,” and smiling courtesy ; and again, the Italian noble 
may be impulsive and interesting, and the Spanish grandee mag- 
nificent (though we fancy that race has well-nigh passed away), 
and the German of the higher classes may be polished, well in- 
formed, decidedly agreeable ; the German of the far north even 
bluffand hearty; but the thorough gentleman in tone and manners, 
as we understand that term, can or could be found, in perfection 
at least, out of England in Hungary alone. 

Of course, there was bitter and continuous warfare betwixt this 
aristocracy and the House of Hapsburg. Despotism or auto- 
cracy always hates aristocracy, and it has ever been its policy to 
unite, if needful, with the mob against their betters in the social 
scale. ‘Thus the House of Hapsburg in Hungary has played a 
partly despotic, and partly democratic game: it has striven to 
inflame the Wendes and Sclaves, the conquered races, against the 
Magyars; and again, the peasantry against the nobles; and 
finally, ‘‘ by hook or by crook,” as we may say, it has succeeded 
in its aims ;—it has overthrown the aristocracy of Hungary, and 
established its own real dominion under partially democratic 
forms. 

From the little we have said, however, it must be abundantly 
evident to our readers, supposing them to have been previously 
acquainted with the subject, that this question of internecine 
warfare betwixt Austria and Hungary was one of an exceedingly 
complicated character ; nor have we yet mentioned those more 
peculiar circumstances which enhance the difficulty of arriving 
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at a really distinct conclusion on this subject. Let us, as briefly 
as possible, with the omission of all needless dates and details, 
recount the leading events of the last few years. 

As the demand for more liberal institutions in Germany be- 
came more and more alarming, the Austrian government became, 
as of necessity, more and more hostile to the Hungarian constitu- 
tion, with its parliaments, double houses, open elections, free 
right of speech, &c. ; it strove, but of course In a great measure, 
ineffectually to draw the “ cordon” tighter betwixt Hungary and 
Austria, and prevent national intercommunication of thought and 
action. ‘Thus it was absolutely forbidden to report the Hunga- 
rian debates ; and the sale of any MS., or printed document pur- 
porting to contain such debates, was punishable, and punished with 
several years’ imprisonment. A “précis” or summary of these 
debates was forwarded however to the Austrian ministers ; and 
of this we for some time obtained the perusal at Vienna, and 
were exceedingly struck with the high tone and spirit of the 
speakers, both ministerial and opposition: for there were two 
parties there, as there are in all constitutional states; one of 
which was disposed to condemn every measure of the Austrian 
government, and the other to palliate or defend them. The 
liberal party in that country desired to extend the right of suf- 
frage to the Sclaves and Wendes, Croatians, &c., a step to which 
the government party, from widely varying motives, was opposed. 
Those who were officially connected with Austria, and were in 
fact its creatures (comparatively few), had received their orders 
from Vienna, and acted accordingly ; for, of course, nothing could 
be more fatal to the hopes of the Austrian government that the 
might ultimately overthrow the Hungarian polity, than to see the 
national breaches of Hungary all soldered up, and the Sclavonian 
and Magyar races at one. But this Austrian party, alone and 
unsupported, would have been powerless indeed in the free Hun- 
garian chamber of magnates. Many “old Tory” magnates sup- 
ported and voted with them from natural hereditary aversion to 
the conquered races : from the love of the past and of the present : 
they were afraid of the partly despotic and partly democratic 
tendencies of the “ Sclave” race ; they feared that the democratic 
party, comparatively small, among the free Magyars, would be 
immensely strengthened by this extension of the suffrage to those 
who were in their eyes unworthy of it. 

Perhaps this Tory party was wrong, but, at all events, there 
was a great deal to be advanced in favour of their views: the 
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country to despotism ; especially to the empire of the Czar, the 
natural head of all the Sclavonic races, a monarch under whom 
they might hope to become in their turn the conquerors of 
Kurope. Let none of our readers therefore hastily condemn the 
obstruction party in Hungary under the old “ régime,” though 
they were thus induced to fight under the same banner with 
Austrian officials, whom they hated. We incline to think that 
they were wrong, and that Count Szecheny, then the leader of 
the liberal aristocratic opposition, was in the right ; that amidst 
the whirl of events around them, the constitution of Hungary 
could not remain “in statu quo;” that it was needful for its 
lovers and admirers to extend its privileges to others, or to lose 
all themselves. The risk was no doubt great of entrusting the 
hostile ‘‘ Sclaves” with power; but it had become needful, as it 
seems to us, to run this risk, to avoid a civil war betwixt races, 
from which Austria and despotism could alone have profited. 

Accordingly, by degrees, after long and angry debates extended 
throughout several years, the liberal party triumphed, despite the 
“Tories” at home and Austrian influence. Croatia received a 
constitution ; the Croatians became electors; other real abuses 
were swept away; the Magyar nobles even consented to be 
taxed ; and all seemed to promise fair for Hungary. In time, 
perhaps, the animosities of races might have died out, and Hun- 
gary might have then become one of the noblest kingdoms upon 
earth. 

But now fell the thunderbolt! Paris gave the signal: the 
greater part of [Europe followed it. Vienna even was in the 
hands of the mob, At that hour Hungary stood firm to the 
House of Hapsburg: all its hereditary Tory loyalty burst forth 
in a clear flame ; it entreated the Emperor to take up his abode 
at Pesth, where he already reigned in the hearts of his faithful 
subjects. But Austrian despotism, driven from Vienna, would 
not seek a dwelling in hated Pesth: Ferdinand fled with his 
court to the Tyrol. And now began the exhibition of the most 
hateful system of duplicity to be met with perhaps CR iday the 
annals of history: Stephen, son of the former Archduke Palatine, 
who for forty years had swayed Hungary as the Austrian yHoenay: 
to the satisfaction of all men, started for Hungary, ostensibly 
to place himself at the head of the gallant Magyars, and secure 
order throughout the land, really and truly to strike a death- 
blow, if possible, a¢ that very moment, at the Hungarian constitu- 
tion ; a constitution almost identified in the thoughts and feelings 
of the Austrian ministry with their own “ red republicans” at 


home. 
Accordingly, secretly, with ever-to-be-execrated _ perfidy, 
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Austrian gold was lavishly employed to induce the aba 3 to 
rise against the Magyars, though there was not the slig test 
shadow of a plea for such injury, the Sclavonic races having been 
at last intrusted with all the constitutional rights and privileges 
so long withheld from them. Naturally enough, the events of 
the last two years could not be supposed to have eradicated a 
hatred of races which had subsisted for centuries: on this the 
Austrians calculated; a civil war in Hungary, on whatever pre- 
text, was what they aimed at, which might give them an excuse 
for intervening and extinguishing the liberties of that country. 
This was an audacious policy on their part, adopted when their 
tenure of power at home was in the highest degree endangered, 
likely indeed to be taken from them from hour to hour. But 
the extreme of danger prompts audacity. Where every thing was 
to be lost, all also, they thought, might be gained ; and so it has 
been for a while! They knew that bewildered Europe, especially 
France and England, not understanding Hungarian politics, 
might suppose the question was simply one betwixt monarchy 
and democracy, and so would stand on one side as spectators, 
which they actually did. Accordingly, as we have said, they sent 
spies and emissaries among the Croatians, to stir them to civil 
warfare, and they found a fitting tool for their vile purposes in a 
popular idol called Jellachich, a sensual vulgar roysterer, and fool 
into the bargain, capable of being deluded into the idea that the 
Magyars were at that moment the Croatians’ direst enemies : for, 
though vanity may have greatly influenced this man, we do not 
suppose him to have been the mere creature of Austrian titles 
and Austrian gold, ‘This Jellachich then, Baron Joseph Jellachich 
(may his name survive for everlasting infamy !), was appointed by 
the Austrian government, unexpectedly, to the utter surprise of 
all the world, the Ban of Croatia, a kind of viceroy: they had no 
right whatever to make this appointment, without the consent of 
Hungary ; but, when it was made, the Hungarian parliament and 
ministry, with the most unsuspecting confidence, being cajoled by 
the youthful Stephen, recognized Jellachich at onceas Ban. The 
next step of this Austrian “ employé” was to absorb all power in 
himself, to arrest all opposing magistrates, to talk loudly of liberty 
and equality, and to proclaim martial law against all men who held 
= seg communion with the Magyars. Not satisfied with 

us, he convoked a so-called ‘“ parliament” of his creatures, and 
actually commenced a civil war, as we have said, without the 
slightest tangible shadow of a pretext. 

. And how acted the Austrian government? how the youthful 
Ste phen ‘ Loudly and indignantly they repudiated all the acts of 
Jellachich : nay, they went further ; they declared that he had for- 
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feited his viceroyalty ; they summoned him to lay down arms ; 
they pronounced him a traitor! Secretly, all this while, they 
were in close communion with him: he was acting throughout, 
solely and exclusively, by their directions! Will such perfidy be 
credited by an English reader? But the farce was carried further 
yet. The Archduke Stephen placed himself at the head of the 
Hungarian or Magyar army to oppose the invading Jellachich. 
He departed from Pesth amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of 
a confiding nation, the most loyal-hearted race on earth. Within 
a week he had secretly deserted his army, and fled to Vienna, 
leaving it without a leader, hoping it might then fall an easy 
rey. 

' Row at last the eyes of the Magyars were opened: the Aus- 
trian creatures, whom they had suffered to head them in the first 
conflicts, and who had invariably betrayed them, were dismissed, 
and a Magyar general Moga took their place. A battle ensued, in 
which Jellachich and his Croatians were utterly defeated : he fled, 
ignominiously deserting his van-guard, ten thousand of whom fell 
into the hands of the Magyars. However, with his remaining 
forces, he joined Windischgritz, and appearing before revolu- 
tionized Vienna, reconquered it for the Austrian sway and the 
old ‘régime ;” for as to the bother about constitutional forms, 
which was then persisted in by the government, we have since 
learnt to know that this was only ‘‘ words,” and that the House of 
Hapsburg will stand or fall by autocracy. Meanwhile, will it be 
believed that the Austrian government, throwing off the mask, 
had the audacity at this crisis formally to condemn the Magyars 
for daring to defend themselves against Jellachich; that they com- 
missioned Count Lamberg, an Austrian officer, to dissolve the 
Hungarian parliament, and further appointed him to the post of 
commander-in-chief of the Hungarian army? One scarcely knows 
how to credit such monstrosities. 

Then it was that Magyar indignation burst all bounds. Lam- 
berg was torn to pieces on the bridge at Pesth by the mob, he 
presuming to make a public entrance for the avowed purpose of 
disarming the nation, and laying them at the feet of their ene- 
mies, and this act of popular fury was the signal for the war 
betwixt Austria and Hungary. 

What were the fortunes of this war our readers no doubt 
already know: we cannot undertake to follow them. For a little 
while Austria appeared victorious, but then the Magyar nation 
arose in its strength,—those noble four millions of men; all 
internal feuds and dissensions were forgotten for a while: under 
the valorous leaders and generals, who have earned themselves 
such bloody laurels in this war,—Klapka, Georgey, Bem, Dem- 
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binsky, Guyon,—the Hungarians were every where victorious, 
and their far more numerous adversaries were actually driven 
from the field of conflict. The Austrians altogether evacuated 
Hungary. Then, at that crisis, an advance on Vienna might have 
given a totally different termination to the war. But it was not 
to be: wisely, perhaps, it was ordained, that despotism should 
triumph rather than democratic anarchy. For, unfortunately, 
the internal politics of Hungary, under Kossuth’s direction, (an 
enthusiast, but not a practical man,) had assumed more and more 
of a democratic aspect. A republic—even a democratic re- 
uiblic—was madly proclaimed, owing in no small measure to 
Polish influence, but mainly, we fear, to the folly of Kossuth. 
The aristocracy was thereby in a great measure alienated from 
this popular conflict for life or death: many Hungarians were 
afraid to fight for their country, when the presumed issue was to 
be the triumph of the mob, or the dictatorship of the dreamer 
Kossuth. Thus, too, and thus only, a fair excuse was given to 
the Austrian government for the calling in of Russian assistance 
against a democratic and republican, an essentially anti-monarchical 
movement! ‘That assistance was not refused. How should it be 
under such circumstances? Austria and Russia's steel-clad 
legions advanced simultaneously from various quarters on a land 
torn with internal divisions, with its best and wisest, its proper 
leaders driven from the national councils, and a Kossuth elevated 
in their stead ! 

Kossuth seems at this time to have monopolized all power as 
dictator ; as far, that is, as the various generals would obey his 
orders, which was not often. There was little concerted action 
among them. Georgey felt an aversion to Kossuth, which he 
scarcely concealed ; perhaps aimed at being himself dictator one 
day. At all events, all went wrong thenceforth. The Hun- 
garians fought gallantly indeed, perhaps more gallantly than 
ever: they won one or two more pitched battles; but they were 
fighting on the retreat, and every day their position grew more 
difficult. Georgey, from what motives it is difficult to ascertain, 
unless the mere love of counteracting Kossuth influenced him, 
(for we do not suspect him, we cannot and will not, of being 
a predetermined traitor,) placed himself and his “corps d’armée” 
in the most dangerous position, risking all upon one desperate 
battle, which he lost; and then he surrendered at discretion, the 
remaining generals being all, with the exception of Klapka, simul- 
taneously defeated in Various quarters. Thus the war was vir- 
tually at an end. Klapka still held the fortress of Komorn 
gallantly, and succeeded, through his moral courage and resolu- 
tion, in making good terms for himself and his garrison,—and 
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Hungary lay at Austria’s mercy. Many of her best and bravest, 
including a wise and gallant Batthyani, were mercilessly mutr- 
dered: and then a calm ensued. The free and ancient monarchy 
had become a mere province of the Austrian empire: her aristo- 
cracy had lost their prerogatives, and almost their existence: the 
noblest nationality of Europe was to all appearance sacrificed, 
and despotism was triumphant. 

Will Hungary, will the Magyar race, ever arise from the dead ? 
Have they really sacrificed their existence to this phantom of a 
democracy and democratic republic? Time will show. Our fear 
is, that this great cause, the cause of national freedom, espoused 
and represented by one of the noblest aristocracies on earth, has 
been trampled down for ever and a day by the combined forces of 
despotism and democracy, by a Kossuth and an Austrian govern- 
ment; and we suspect that the home enemy was the direr foe of 
the twain! Has not the nation lost all confidence in its natural 
leaders? Are not those who are unwilling to be the serfs of 
Austria too willing now to hoist the red cap of democracy? If it 
prove not so,—if the ancient institutions and liberties of the nation 
can revive,—we shall rejoice indeed: for, of all our natural allies, 
the Magyar race is by far the most conspicuous. Constitutional 
liberty and loyalty have been at once their glory. They were a 
free and a gallant people, among whom wisdom held sway; not 
the voice of a single tyrant majority, that direst foe to reason and 
to right. Not omnipotent amongst them were “the sweet voices” 
of “the tagrag and bobtail,” which certain politicians regard as 
the sure dispensers of a millennium. Carlyle, who amidst his 
wordy nonsense sometimes stumbles upon a truth, may read such 
men a lesson :—* Do you expect, my friends, that your indispen- 
sable aristocracy of talent is to be enlisted straightway by some 
sort of recruitment aforethought, out of the general population, 
arranged in supreme regimental order, and set to rule over us ? 
That it will be got sifted, like wheat out of chaff, from the 
twenty-seven million British subjects, that any ballot-box, re- 
form bill, or other political machine, with force of public opinion 
never so active on it, is likely to perform the said process of sifting ¢ 
Would to Heaven that we had a sieve, that we could so much as 
fancy any kind of sieve, wind-fanners, or ne-plus-ultra of 
machinery, desirable by man, that would do it!” And again: 
“Liberty! The true liberty of a man, you would say, consisted 
in his finding out, or being forced to find out, the right path, and 
to walk therein. To learn, or to be taught, what work he 
actually was for; and then by permission, persuasion, and even 
compulsion, to set about doing of the same. That is his true 
blessedness, honour, ‘liberty,’ and maximum of well-being: if 
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liberty be not that, I for one have small care about liberty. You 
do not allow a palpable madman to leap over precipices; you 
violate his liberty you that are wiser ; and keep him, were 16 in 
strait-waistcoats, away from the precipices. Every stupid, every 
cowardly and foolish man is but a less palpable madman: his 
true liberty were, that a wiser man, that any and every wiser 
man could, by brass collars, or in whatever milder or sharper 
way, lay hold of him when he was going wrong, and order and 
compel him to go a little righter.”. Bene dixisti, Carlyle amice ! 
Meanwhile, for lack of a little of such government of the wise, 
the foolish have ruined poor Hungary, at least for a while: let 
us trust and pray, not for ever! 

We have been led to trace this rapid summary of the internal 
polities and the late progress of events in Hungary by the perusal 
of the two works, the titles of which we have placed at the head 
of our article. Each has its value in its way, though one is dry, 
and the other somewhat inflated. Mr. Clark’s style is ambitious, 
but his matter is deficient in sound sense, and he is deficient 
himself in correctness of perception: he sees nothing but what 
is on the surface, and even that he sees not over well. And yet 
his little book is animated, and in a measure picturesque; he 
certainly loves the Hungarian people, well, if not wisely ; he has 
a clever chapter on the past history of Hungary, and he describes 
amusingly enough what he has witnessed himself. We must 
only guard our readers against drawing any conclusion from the 
assertions of so evident a partisan. The gallant Klapka is 
searcely as ready with the pen as with the sword. The opening 
retrospective chapters in his work are exceedingly well written, 
though they are of course one-sided, and fail to give much needful 
information ; but the rest of the matter is unfortunately dull and 
dry. And yet, the theme is truly a stirring one, and of course 
many valuable facts and documents will be discovered in these 
volumes, from which the future historian must draw his materials 
inno small part. Indeed, few good libraries should be without 
these memorials of the hero of Komorn. 

And so, we bid, adieu for a while to Hungary. Gallant Magyar 
race, down-trodden and oppressed, our hearts are with thee still ! 
thy time may come, and if it does come, old England will hope 
and pray, that Hungary may do her duty ! 
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Chesney's Survey of the Euphrates. 


Art. I].—TZhe Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, carried on by Order of the British Govern- 
ment, preceded by Geographical and Historical Notices of the 
Regions situated between the Rivers Nile and Indus; in four 
volumes, with fourteen Maps and Charts, embellished with ninety- 
seven Plates and numerous Woodcuts. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cuesney, 2.A., Commander of the Expedition. (Published by 
Authority.) London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


Since the commencement of the present century, when the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, then Governor-General of India, anxiously com- 
plained to Mr. Pitt that he was si# months at a time without 
intelligence from England, the means by which our communica- 
tion with the vast Anglo-Eastern Empire could be facilitated, 
have rightly engaged the serious attention of our most eminent 
Statesmen, and have on several occasions been the subject of Par- 
liamentary discussion and inquiry. 

Indeed it is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of this 
matter, whether it be viewed in relation to the maintenance of 
British dominion in the East; to the good government of one 
hundred millions of British subjects ; to the extension of mercantile 
operations, amongst at least four hundred millions of people, in the 
richest quarter of the globe; and, above all, as affording a means 
of facilitating the inculeation of the truths of that Divine 
Revelation, which first illumining the East, thence shed its 
bright beams over the Western world, and, by the blessing of 
God, may now be reflected back on myriads of the human race, 
who, deprived of its holy radiance, are sunk in idolatry, or bar- 
barized by a pernicious Deism. — 

For every class of readers, excepting only those whose read- 
ing is restricted to the ephemeral literature of the day, these 
volumes contain a rich fund of instruction, conveyed without 
pedantry, yet bearing unquestionable evidence of laborious re- 
search: the annals of the past have been diligently examined ; 
and the history of the bygone glories of the vast countries 
between the Indus and the Nile, adds to the deep interest which 
the graphic account of their present condition is calculated to 
produce. To enter at length into the merits and convey an 
adequate idea of the contents of a work in which personal, politi- 
tical, geographical, historical, and commercial considerations are 
so intimately blended, is scarcely possible within the limits of a 
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review. Our efforts must, therefore, be restricted to a notice of 
a few of the leading points of interest, the more especially as the 
two volumes containing the narrative and proceedings of the 
author between the years 1829 and 1837 are not yet published. 

It is, however, but right to notice the peculiar fitness of the 
writer for the onerous task he has undertaken. The author 
belongs to that branch of the military service which has been 
long distinguished alike by its valour in the field and skill in 
the pursuits of science. With a well-deserved classical and 
mathematical reputation, Colonel Chesney naturally sought some 
sphere for the development of an active mind, other than the 
monotonous routine of regimental duty at Woolwich; and, while 
still a junior artillery officer, he availed himself of opportunities 
of examining the armies of several European Sovereigns, inquiring 
more especially into the details of that powerful arm—the 
artillery—on which the decision of all great battles so materially 
depends. The experience thus derived has been found very 
valuable, and to some extent it has formed the basis of improve- 
ments in our own Ordnance Department. 

Yolonel Chesney was about to return to England at the termi- 
nation of hostilities in 1829, after having visited the Russian and 
Turkish armies in Roumelia, towards the close of that year, when 
the British ambassador at the Porte, the late Sir Robert Gordon, 
suggested that a tour, similar to that which had been just made, 
should be undertaken, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
the other Turkish provinces. 

At this period the comparative merits of the proposed lines of 
communication between Europe and India, viz. by the Euphrates 
and by the Red Sea, became a question with His Majesty's 
Government, and Mr, Peacock, then Assistant-Examiner at the 
India House,—whose far-seeing mind early noted the advantages 
to be derived from an “ overland route,”—recommended an 
examination of the river Euphrates, for which purpose a list of 
queries was sent by the Earl of Aberdeen to Mr. Barker, then 
our Consul-General in Egypt. On arriving at Alexandria 
Colonel Chesney was furnished with these queries. The Red 
Sea was then comparatively little known, and facilities for 
travelling in Egypt very different from what they are at present. 
Colonel Chesney devoted every energy to the advancement of the 
great national objects which His \ ajesty’s Government had in 
view, and to him belongs the merit of being the pioneer of 
what is now familiarly known as the * Overland Route to India.” 
bs nor oe ning “tg rime ws passed down the Red 
aloes f Nile re : 4s . e he debarked, and crossed the 

esert to the Nile, which he descended to its embouchure in the 
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Mediterranean. On arriving there he embarked for Jaffa, 
yroceeded through Palestine, Syria, &e., and, on reaching the 
Muphrates, descended that mighty stream on a raft made of 
hurdles, from El-Kfyém to its estuary in the Persian Gulf, and 
prepared a map on a scale of two inches to a mile, showing the 
depth, current, &c. of the stream, throughout a distance of 
701 miles. This was an extraordinary effort, and one requiring no 
ordinary amount of courage, skill, and persevering exertion, which 
we hope to find detailed in the volumes yet to be published. An 
examination of the ruins of Susiana followed the survey of the 
Lower Euphrates ; and the author then journeyed through Persia 
and Asia Minor, carefully investigating the upper part of the 
Euphrates, as well as the country lying between its banks and the 
vorts of the Mediterranean. He subsequently prepared a state- 
ment of the relative advantages of the routes to India by the Red 
Sea and by the Euphrates, which was transmitted to His 
Majesty’s Government by Sir Robert Gordon and Sir Stratford 
Canning, the late and present British Ambassadors at the Porte. 

Few but those who have visited the East, and travelled through 
regions infested by hordes of wandering Arabs, ready to plunder 
and slay any man, whether Christian, Moslem, or Infidel, can 
appreciate the value of the services thus rendered, and of the 
numerous dangers encountered by Colonel Chesney, who travelled 
with no official authority, and had to rely solely on his scanty pay 
as a junior artillery officer. He has added to the list of able 
officers of the army and navy, by whose patriotic zeal glorious ser- 
vices have been conferred on their country, and who have too 
frequently been left without honour or reward for their merito- 
rious decds. 

The reports of Colonel Chesney led in 1834 to the appointment 
of a sclect committee of the House of Commons, to inquire into 
the means of promoting communication with India by steam. 
The Karl of Ripon, then Lord Goderich, and Lord Glenelg, then 
Mr. Chas. Grant, both cabinet ministers, took an active part in 
the matter ; but the chief promoter of this truly national mvesti- 
gation was the late king, who was ever foremost in advancing any 
cause which had for its object the welfare of his people. And 
here it may be remarked that His Majesty did not restrict himself 
to giving merely a general acquiescence to any useful measure ; he 
was pleased in this, as in other instances, to send for the person 
hy whose efforts a matter of vital interest was brought into active 
discussion ; to assure him of the support of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the approbation of the Crown; and like all men of 
gencrous minds, to confide full powers to the head which planned 
and to the hand which was to execute the required or intended 
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public service. King William the Fourth commanded the attend- 
ance of Colonel Chesney at St. James’ Palace, and expressed the 
Royal desire that the route by the Euphrates river and the Per- 
sian Gulf should be practically put to the test, more particularly, as 
His Majesty observed, on account of the manifest advantages which 
it presented of involving little more than one-half of the length 
of sea voyage, compared with that of the route by the Red Sea. 
The wishes of the king were carried into effect : the committee, 
after hearing very full evidence respecting the Euphrates, recom- 
mended that a grant of 20,000/. should be authorized by Parlia- 
ment to defray the expense of trying the experiment by this route 
with the least possible delay. The money was immediately voted : 
two flat-bottomed steamers were constructed by Messrs. Laird of 
Liverpool, in such a manner as to permit their being taken in pieces 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, and conveyed, with their 
boilers, engines, cannon, and stores, on the backs of camels, to the 
Euphrates, and there re-constructed for the navigation of the 
river. The author, then Captain Chesney, was appointed under 
the Royal Sign-Manual, commander of the expedition, with the 
rank of Colonel ‘on a particular service ;” full instructions were 
issued by the Duke of Wellington to the Earl of Ellenborough, 
then President of the Board of Control; naval and military officers, 
of scientific attainments and repute, and a detachment of skilful 
workmen from the Royal Artillery and Sappers and Miners were 
ordered to be attached to the expedition ; the permission of the 
Government of the Sublime Porte was obtained, and His Ma- 
jesty’s ambassador at Constantinople was instructed to afford all 
possible assistance in the way of representation to the Turkish 
Government on any occasion where the intervention of that 
Government with its authority might be required. The King 
took a warm interest in the preparations for the expedition ; every 
step of the progress was made known to His Majesty through the 
excellent and lamented Sir Herbert Taylor; and His Majesty was 
pleased to direct letters to be written to the Ordnance, to the 
Admiralty, and to other depéts with a view to their hearty fur- 
therance of the objects of the expedition. A week previous to 
the departure of Colonel Chesney, he was honoured with a private 
audience of the King, when His Majesty was pleased to issue his 


mite command in the following encouraging and expressive 
words :— 


“ Remember, sir, that the success of England mainly depends upon 
commerce, and that yours is a peaceable undertaking, provided with the 
means of opening trade: I do not desire war; but if you should be 
molested, due support shall not be wanting. You are to write from 
time to time, through Sir Herbert Taylor, for my information.” 
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‘he orders given by the Duke of hee were precise and 
full, and his Grace stated that it was His Majesty’s pleasure that 
instructions be issued to the following effect :— 


“ As the object of the House of Commons in appropriating a large 
sum of money to be employed by His Majesty for the purposes of this 
expedition was the promotion of the commerce and general interests of 
His Majesty’s subjects, it will be Colonel Chesney’s first duty to use 
every exertion to secure the success of the expedition in the shortest 
possible time, and always to bear in mind the necessity of making his 
arrangements in such a manner as that their utility may be permanent 
in the event of his success. 

‘Colonel Chesney will further be careful to maintain the most per- 
fect discipline and subordination among the persons who compose the 
expedition. He will explain to them that His Majesty will view with 
the severest displeasure any conduct on their part calculated to defeat 
the objects of the expedition, whether arising from disagreement among 
themselves, or from an indifference to the habits and prejudices of the 
inhabitants of the country in which they are employed. 

‘Tt will be the duty of Colonel Chesney, and of every other indi- 
vidual, to conciliate to the utmost of his power the friendship and good 
will not only of the authorities of the Grand Seignior, but of the dif- 
ferent communities and tribes with whom he may have intercourse ; to 
abstain from all acts calculated to rouse the prejudices of the in- 
habitants; to take no part in any disturbances or quarrels which may 
exist among adverse tribes ; and to avoid all acts of violence, unless in 
the last extremity, for the preservation of the lives of His Majesty’s 
subjects. 

“In short, Colonel Chesney is always to bear in mind that the 
character of the expedition is one of peace; that it is undertaken with 
the permission of a friendly power, without whose countenance and co- 
operation success cannot reasonably be expected; and that having for 
its object peaceful and beneficial interests, it is only to be conducted by 
peaceful means.” 


The expedition quitted England in February, 1835, and after 
various unforeseen delays and much sickness, of which eight men 
died, the two steamers, named the HLuphrates and Tigris, were 
fairly launched on the Euphrates, and commenced the descent of 
the river from Bir 16th March, 1836. The objects contemplated 
were fairly and fully accomplished, as shown in the records of 
Parliament, and as we hope to have the satisfaction of stating 
when the two ensuing volumes appear. 

It may be necessary to say a few words in explanation of the 
delay which has taken place in the publication of the work. 
When Sir John Hobhouse proposed to Colonel Chesney the 
preparation of a work which would furnish the British nation 
with a narrative of the events connected with the mission, and 
VOL. XIV.—NO,. XXVII,—SEPTEMBER, 1850, Cc 
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which almost unavoidably involved a geographical and historical 
sketch of the countries with which the Luphrates and Tigris have 
been intimately connected from the earliest times, the author felt 
that, irrespective of impaired health, (resulting from his long-con- 
tinued nd excessive labours,) his acquirements as a soldier were 
not exactly calculated to qualify him for so serious a task; but 
the President having observed that the task most naturally 
devolved on the commander of the expedition, he expressed his 
willingness to comply with the wishes of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the best of his ability. Literary ambition or personal 
vanity have had no share in the production of this great work, on 
which the labour must have been immense. The illustrations, 
which are numerous and beautiful, were delayed by the artists 
entrusted with their execution for nearly five years, and only then 
obtained by the verdict of a court of law; and when this was 
obtained Colonel Chesney was ordered out to China in command 
of the Royal Artillery stationed at Hong-Kong. On his return to 
England on the completion of this service he was ordered to take 
the command of the Artillery stationed in the South of Ireland, 
where, notwithstanding his military duties during the recent 
incipient rebellion, he has completed the geographical and _his- 
torical account of countries which, to use the language of the 
author, in the Dedication of his work to the Queen, “ were the 
cradle of the human race, and the theatre of the most important 
events in the Jewish, Pagan, and early Christian histories.” 

The subject has lost nothing of its interest by the time which 
has elapsed. Since the Expedition, which satisfactorily proved 
the navigability of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the consequent 
means of communication afforded by these rivers for rapid transit 
between India and Europe, nothing has been done to render this 
remarkable region the highway to the Kast. The Red Sea, it is 
true, is traversed, fortnightly throughout the whole year, by steam 
vessels, and the mails and passengers are regularly conveyed in 
thirty-five to forty-five days, between London and British India. 
W e have not, however, found any new marts for commeree. The 
entire linc from Suez to Ceylon presents no means of extending 
our trade ; and the long sea voyage and heavy monsoons from 
Egypt to Caleutta, forbid the possibility of this route being made 
available for the transit of merchandise. But the case is far 
otherwise with the route by Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Persia, 
and the Indus. If those regions were visited monthly by passen- 
gers to and from India, commerce must inevitably: ensue: the 
rocks in the bed of the Euphrates would be blasted, as has been 
done so successfully on the Shannon river in Ireland; a canal 
might be readily cut to avoid the Lamlan marshes below Babylon ; 
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or the ancient canal that still exists between the rivers Tigris and 
Kuphrates be widened to admit the passage of flat-bottomed tug- 
steamers with tow-boats, such as are now in use on the Ganges, 
each of which would convey nearly an entire regiment. Bagdad, 
the city of the Caliphs, would again become the great mercantile 
emporium of Western Asia. Persia, with its vast resources, would 
be awakened from lethargy; the rich regions and fertile soil of 
the territories around Mount Ararat would be an attraction for 
the exercise of British skill, capital, and industry; and the 
beautiful valleys of the Lebanon, and the neglected coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon might ere long become the scenes of a peaceful industry 
and a thriving commerce, which would spread a civilizing influence 
over myriads of the human race, now sunk in poverty and 
indolence. 


But we must leave these glowing anticipations, and inform the 
reader of the contents of the two volumes before us; and this 


cannot be better done than in the concise language of their 
author. 


‘In the first, second, and third chapters of the first, or descriptive 
volume, the reader will find ample details of the four principal rivers of 
Western Asia; the soundings, bearings, &e, of two of them, the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, laid down on charts, which, in the case of the former 
river, extend from Sumeisat to the sea; and in that of the latter, from 
Mosul to the Persian Gulf. The charts in question, though only on a 
scale of a quarter of an inch to a mile, will, it is hoped, be sufficient for 
the purposes of navigation ; since it cannot be supposed that, when full 
information is before the public, two such noble rivers will be allowed to 
continue to expend their waters without being rendered every year 
more and more serviceable to mankind. 

‘* T’ran, [ Persia, ] in its largest sense, and its several provinces, are 
described in the succeeding chapters from 1v to xu. In the last will be 
found various circumstances which tend to ascertain the primeval seat 
of the human race. 

‘“‘ Chapters x111 to xvi are devoted to the geography and the social 
state of Asia Minor. Besides the results of the author’s own travels, he 
has availed himself of the journeys of others, together with the narra- 
tives and descriptions of ancient writers; and the mountain chains have 
been carefully laid down on the general, or index map. 

‘Chapters xvi to xxt, inclusive, treat of the climate and productions 
of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, &c.; and, in the same way, those from 
xx11 to xxv describe Arabia, from every available source of information, 
as well as from personal observations. 

‘Besides objects of natural history, the Appendix contains a list of 
the ancient and modern Arab tribes, as far as they could be ascertained ; 
and a copious index will enable the reader to find the various subjects 


contained in the first volume. 
c 2 
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“The author cannot but feel some anxiety about the second volume 
of the work, the subjects of which deserve to have been placed in more 
able hands. His first journeys during upwards of three years In the 
East, opened to him a wide field of inquiry ; and on his return, he 
availed himself of the vast stores of information contained in the British 
Museum. The extracts there made were found highly useful to the 
Expedition, when navigating the rivers which flow through lands 
memorable as the theatre of the great events recorded in sacred and 
profane history, and traversed by Cyrus, Alexander, Trajan, and Julian, 
as well as by the most renowned of the Muslim leaders. 

“The stirring events which, in ancient and modern times, are more 
frequently connected with the Euphrates than, perhaps, with any other 
part of the world, seem to be the first which require attention. In 
attempting this task, the author had the assistance of Mr. Rassam, the 
principal interpreter of the Expedition, for Arabic researches ; and after- 
wards that of the very learned and industrious Aloys Sprenger, M.D., 
who, being both an oriental and a classical scholar, was of the greatest 
service. During these researches, the resources of the British Museum, 
of the Bodleian at Oxford, and of the vast library at Paris, were turned 
to account; and the fifteen chapters, beginning with the dispersion of 
mankind and ending with the establishment of the Turkish power in 
Europe, have been the result. 

‘In Chapters xvi and xvi the author has endeavoured to show the 
connexion at different periods between Asia and Europe, with respect 
to literature and science, The eighteenth chapter is devoted to ancient 
and modern commerce. The nineteenth describes the architecture, 
sculpture, &c. of I’ran; and the twentieth, the boats and hydraulic 
works of the East. 

‘In the volumes now introduced to public notice, authorities will be 
found for every statement which has been made; and in some instances, 
circumstances have been confirmed by quotations from other writers, 
even though they have come within the author’s knowledge.” 


Whatever may have been the labours of other geographers, 
there can be no doubt that we owe to Colonel Chesney a most 
finished and elaborate survey’ of the greater part of the plateau 
of Central Asia, and of the numerous streams which flow from 
the mountain chains of Armenia, Kurdestin, and Asia Minor— 
countries which have long been a sealed book to European inquir- 


* The numerous and extensive maps which accompany these volumes are—like 
every thing else undertaken by this accurate writer—complete ; and the public are 
now i possession of a more perfect delineation of the Euphrates, and of its adjacent 
shores, than that of any other river of equal magnitude. The map of Arabia is 
very valuable in conjunction with the list of Arab tribes,and their military strength 
of horse and { ot. ‘The expense attending the preparation of these maps must have 
been very great ; indeed, we hear that the work has already cost upwards of 5O00/., 
and of this but a small part has been defrayed by Her Majesty’s Government. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the author will at least be indemnified a rainst any 
pecuniary loss by his meritorious labours, 7 
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ers, although their history presents the most remarkable facts to 
be found in the wide field of ethnological science. 

To the biblical student engaged in “tracing in the history of past 

nations, the fulfilment of the prophecies of ‘Holy Writ, the inves- 
tigations of the learned and religiously-minded author, will be found 
fr auch t with interest. ‘I'he researches in these volumes concern- 
ing the position of the Garden of Eden; the condition of the land 
in which the fathers of the human race sojourned ; the dispersion 
of mankind on the plain of Shinar; the state of Arabia in the 
time of Lot and Abraham; the Jewish, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
histories ; the fall of Babylon, and the site of Nineveh—are highly 
instructive, and calculated to strengthen and enlighten any mind 
alive to the importance of these subjects. True it is that the 
inspired volume was written to teach us things of deeper and 
more enduring value, than the geography or history of the 
countries or the nations therein mentioned ; but it does, never- 
theless, impart to us knowledge even on those points of which, 
without its testimony, we should have been utterly ignorant. 
We know, indeed, and blessed be God for the knowledge, that 
the saving truths of our religion are so plain, that ‘‘ he who runs 
may read 3” yet are we not the less sure that it has pleased God 
that the highest intellectual faculties given to man, should find 
healthy and invigorating exercise in tracing the history of his 
race, and striving, with humble zeal, to establish, by documentary 
and positive evidence, the accuracy of biblica I narrative. The 
extraordinary success with which such efforts have been crowned, 
especially in the present day, afford indisputable evidence that in 
the moral, as well as in the material wor ld, our Oreator hath not 
left Himself without a witness; the mar vellous prescience traced 
in the latter by such men as Ray and Paley, is but the counter- 
part of that which in the former, ‘through the researches of Keith, 
Chesney, Layard, and others, has been so wonderfully permitted 
to be m: inifested: —and as surely as the heavens declare ‘the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His handy work, so surely does 
the all-seeing Governor of the Universe, in His dealings with His 
responsible creatures, mark with indelible traces the retributive 
justice which it has pleased Him to award to those nations who, 
dk espising His commands, have suffered the inevitable penalty of 
their crimes. 

Our space will not permit us to do justice to the merits of the 
really extraordinary work before us, but we must attempt to place 
before the reader a few ex tracts, with a view rather to afford a 
specimen of the nature of its contents, than to select the more 
remarkable and interesting details, for which we must refer to 
the work itself, 
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The introductory part of the work which is comprised in the 
two volumes now published, was undertaken by the author under 
the direction of persons in authority. He engaged to “ execute 
the work in accordance with the outline then approved of; which 
was, that the account of the voyage should be preceded by a 
geographical and historical sketch of the countries with which the 
rivers Euphrates and ‘Tigris have been intimately connected from 
the earliest times.” 

Different notions will be entertained as to the meaning of the 
word “sketch,” and we should conceive it possible that there may 
not have been any original intention of so elaborate and so exten- 
sive a survey, as that for which we are indebted to Colonel 
Chesney. And while we are bound to testify our admiration of 
the labour and research which have been bestowed on these por- 
tions of his work, and our sense of the great value of their results, 
we must add an expression of apprehension, that to the general 
reader the great length to which the work is extended may, in some 
degree, operate as an impediment. To ourselves, we confess 
that the notion of a sketch” would have conveyed a different 
notion from that which it seems to have done to Colonel Chesney ; 
yet we must adinit, that taking into account the great varicty of 
objects touched on—the details of ancient and modern geography 
of the most interesting half of Asia, including almost every sub- 
ject in connexion with the politics, commerce, manners, scenery, 
and remains of antiquity, the work ¢s, after all, only an outline or 
sketch. 

Although this be the case, Colonel Chesney has executed his 
work in no superficial way. Every page bears ample evidence of 
research im its margin, which teems with reference to all works, 
both ancient and modern, bearing on his subject. And, in truth, 
while we turn over his learned and yet unpretending pages, and 
the many interesting and well-executed illustrations which adorn 
them, we are forcibly arrested at each step of our progress, by 
remmuscenees and associations, such as we have seldom experi- 
enced from the perusal of a work dedicated to such purposes as 
that before us. Not only is the field over which we are taken of 
the highest interest in reference to its present state and condition, 
but at each page, even of the geographical volume, is dropped some 
word which reeals forcibly to the mind the glories and the ruin 
of ancient empires; or the fortunes of the Christian Church in 
her most illustrious period :—** Antioch,” “ Babylon,” « Nineveh,” 
7 ~e ml reamed * Echatana,” és Meeca,” 66 Trebizond,” 

Seleucia,” almyra, | Caesarea,” “ Susa,” “ Jerusalem °— 
are words of power, evoking the shades of buried ages, and peo- 
pling those desert lands with the pomp and pride of mighty 
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empire, the arts of civilization, the busy toils of commerce and 
acriculture, the intellectual strivings of the learned and the wise, 
and the progress and reverses of religion ; ; and, above all, revealing 
the awful purposes and dealings of God with man. But inde 
pendently of the historical interest of these lands, the monuments 
of ancient art and civilization still remaining, promise to present 
an inexhaustible fund of interest to the antiquarian and the chro- 
nologer. ‘The remarkable discoverics at Nineveh may probably 
lead to still more interesting results as they are continued ; and 
how many other buried cities still remain to reward the toil and 
perseverance of their excavators ! 

Nor are these countries, though impoverished and degraded 
beneath the sway of unenlightened governments, without interest 
even In their present state to the “politic an, and the merchant, 
more especially if the object of Colonel Chesney's Expedition 
should be ultimately carried out. 

The geographical part of this work commences with a general 
account of the extensive basins forming the principal water-courses 
of Western Asia. ‘These are four in number, and are described 


in the following terms :— 


“The elevated plateau which extends from the base of Mount 
Ararat into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part of Asia Minor, 
contains the sources of four noble rivers, having their ‘estuaries in 
three different seas; and thus from Armenia, as from the centre of a 
great continent, giving an easy communication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. A reference to the index map will show that by 
following the Kizil-Irmak through Asia Minor we reach the Black Sea; 
from whence there are inlets to Russia, Austria, Turkey, &c. In the 
same way the Aras, by terminating in the Caspian, opens several routes 
towards Great Tartary, as well as towards the rest of Central Asia and 
China; while the Tigris and Euphrates, with their numerous ramifica- 
tions, afford abundant means of communicating with Persia, India, 
Arabia, and the continent of Africa. An extensive mercantile inter- 
course is also maintained with the same regions by means of numerous 
caravans, Which since the time of Abraham, at least, have traversed the 
countries watered by these four rivers.”—i. 3. 

It appears, however, that the Kazil-Irmak, which debouches 
into the Black Sea, is not likely to be as useful in aiding com- 
munication. “It is not available,” says Colonel Chesney, ** for 
the purposes of navigation, in consequence of the rapids which 
occur in passing through the several chains of mountains, the 
Kirk Delim, Kush T ach, Al Goz, and Ada Teppeh; as well aus 
from the existe nee of volcanic rocks in its bed at certain places.” 
It appears also that the Aras, or Araxes, which rises in the 
same central plateau, and after a course of 830 miles enters the 
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Caspian, is like the Kizil-Irmak, interrupted by rapids, and even 
cataracts. ‘hese two rivers appear to afford no means of water 
carriage to any extent. 

As regards the Tigris, the third of these rivers, we are informed 
by Colonel Chesney, that it still bears the scriptural appellation 
of “ Hiddekel” amongst a large proportion of the people living 
on its banks; and it appears to be comparatively free from 
obstacles to navigation. We here become acquainted with the 
ancient contrivances for irrigation—the dykes or bunds, several 
of which are still in existence, more or less perfect, and are of 
profound antiquity. They were a kind of dam across the river 
for the purpose of raising the water so far as to fill certain 
canals and cuts made for the purpose of irrigation. These have, 
through the neglect of the government, been permitted to fall 
to decay; but in one instance, Colonel Chesney mentions the 
effect produced by irrigation, where the ancient system has been 
in some degree kept up. 


‘Just below Sammara, on the opposite bank, is the bed of the Dujeil, 
or Little Tigris. This cut, according to Abu-l-feda, went from thence 
and watered the land near Baghdad. It was met with in several 
places during the examinations of Dr. Ross; but owing to the neglect, 
so prevalent under Moslem governments in the present day, the dike, 
or bund of the entrance, has fallen into a state of decay; therefore, 
instead of constituting an abundant supply, the water carried along this 
channel only occupies a small part of the ancient bed, and this to a 
moderate depth. This cut takes a south-east direction through culti- 
vated lands, where its effects, even in its present diminished state, are 
most striking in fertilizing the grounds and fruit gardens surrounding 
the villages; this is particularly the case near the prosperous village of 
Sumeichah, situated about seventeen miles south-east from the com- 
mencement of the canal. ere irrigation has changed a tract which 
was previously barren, into one possessing the fertility ascribed to this 
region by Herodotus, whose account has too often been placed amongst 
the legends of fiction, by those who make the produce of ordinary 
countries a standard for estimating that of Mesopotamia.”—i. 28, 29 
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The Tigris is navigable even now by rafts at certain seasons 
from Diyar-Bekr to Mosul, close to the site of Nineveh, a distance 
of about 800 miles. Below Mosul it is so more or less throughout 
ihe whole year, and the passage to Baghdad is so easy and so 
rapid, that the river is known by the name of “the cheap 
camelier.” The ordinary mode of transit appears to be by means 
of ratts, supported by inflated skins. A raft of this description 
is mentioned by Colonel Chesney, which was constructed in 178] 
to convey the Right Hon. John Sullivan from Mosul to Baghdad, 
and which was supported by 200 skins, and had on it a small 
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cabin. These inflated skins of animals are also used by the 
natives to cross the river, and Colonel Chesney has given us an 
amusing representation of two of these turbaned and bearded 
personages, each bestriding a pig-skin, and beginning the passage. 

Amongst other still more ancient remains, the Tigris passes 
near the ruins of those once famous and imperial cities, Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, the capitals of the Seleucidae, and subsequently of 
the Parthian and Persian monarchs, whose power so severely 
tasked the energies of Rome in the height of their vigour, and in 
their decline. ‘These now desolate ruins were on more than one 
occasion the scene of triumphant procession and rejoicings at the 
defeat of the Romans, and more especially after the destruction 
of the army of Crassus. A majestic building of great dimen- 
sions, called the ‘* Arch of Chosrocs,” marks the site of Ctesiphon ; 
and judging from the drawing in Colonel Chesney’s work, we 
should suppose it must have formed a portion of an imperial 
palace rather than of a triumphal arch. It appears to be something 
of the dimensions of a good-sized cathedral, and, in point of fact, 
might be taken for a portion of one. We should suppose that 
in this vicinity excavations might bring to light many objects of 
interest. 

The ‘Tigris becomes considerably swollen during the rains in the 
month of November; it subsequently decreases and swells at 
intervals, until the different tributaries are bound up by the frost 
of January in the mountains of Kurdistan. It rises again about 
the middle of March, and is highest about May, when its velocity 
is 7.33 feet per second. It then falls more or less regularly till 
the middle of June. 


“The large boats are not, however, obliged to diminish their cargoes 
till the month of August; between which time and the month of 
November, when the river is again at the lowest, they should not draw 
more than four feet of water. There is an active commerce along the 
Tigris, between Basrah and Baghdad, by means of the large country 
boats which go in fleets; and above the latter city it takes place chiefly 
by means of rafts to Mosul.”’—i. 39. 


The fourth great river which rises in Armenia is the uphrates, 
which forms the chief subject in the work before us. Its source 
is at no great distance from the Kuxine, and in its course to the 
Indian Ocean it approaches very near to the Mediterranean—at 
one point to within 120 miles, so that a land journey of that 
moderate amount, and a subsequent river navigation of about 
1100 miles, would take the traveller from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf. The fall from Bir to the mouth of the river 
(1117 miles) is very trifling, being only at the rate of six inches 
per mile; the Danube, between Ulm and Passau, having an 
average fall of two or three fect per mile. At the ruins of 
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Balis, the Barbalissus of the ancient Romans, and once the port 
of the ancient Beroe, the distance to the mouth of the Muphrates 
‘s only about 1030 miles, while the shore of the Mediterranean 
is distant only 123 miles in the direction through Aleppo to 
Suweidiyech, and 118 through Aleppo to Iskanderun, being not 
much more than ha/f the distance of the land carriage between 
Alexandria and Suez by Cairo. , ; 

In speaking of one of the tributaries of the Euphrates, Colonel 
Chesney gives the following interesting account of the remains of 
Al-Kadhr, on the authority of Dr. Ross :— 


“The ruins are a mile in diameter, and are inclosed by a circular 
wall of very massive construction, with towers at intervals; the whele 
is surrounded by a deep ditch, and there are the remains ofa mound, also 
circular, beyond it. In the centre of the town stands the principal 
object of curiosity; a range of buildings inclosed by a strong wall, 
square in the plan, and similar in construction to that of the city; the 
faces are opposite the four cardinal points, and each measures 300 
paces in length inside. The buildings consist of spacious halls and 
chambers, covered by semicircular vaults, some of which rise to the 
height of sixty feet from the ground; and on the pilasters there are 
figures in relief, apparently Greek or Roman. The whole city is built 
of a brownish grey limestone, the blocks of which are so closely fitted 
that no cement is visible.” —1i. 50, 51. 


When one reads of cities standing thus perfect after the lapse 
of 2000 years, the thought occurs, how few of our modern archi- 
tectural efforts seem destined to a similar endurance. There 
seems to be much beautiful scenery on some parts of the Eu- 
phrates : at Narablah, where the river is obstructed by a ledge of 
rocks, which constitute the greatest difficulty experienced by boats 
from Bir to Basrah, the picturesque beauty of the scene appears 
to be considerable, the hills at one side being crowned by a walled 
town, while a little lower the houses of another town open to 
view among thick date groves, the river itself bearing a series of 
islands, and the ruins of the ancient Anatho appearing in the 
distance. Below this spot the course of the river lies ‘amongst 
partially wooded hills, affording good pasture. Villages appear 
occasionally surrounded by cultivation; and numerous ancient 
aqueducts, in different directions, prove that in former times a 
wealthy and a civilized people inhabited this portion of the 
country. The famous bituminous fountains of Hit are in this 
neighbourhood, and boats coated with bitumen are still in use, 

Having thus partially followed Colonel Chesney in his account 
of the four great rivers which take their rise in Armenia. we are 
led to direct attention to the views which he conncets with them 
in attempting to fix the site of the Garden of Eden. That there 
are difficulties connected with Colonel Chesney's exposition of the 
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well-known passage in Genesis we feel, but we must say that. his 
view appears to us far more probable than the ordinary one, 
which supposes Eden to have been in Babylonia. Colonel Chesney 
supposes it to have been in Armenia, in the elevated plateau to 
the north of Kurdistan. He observes that there is but little’to 
guide the inquirer in his investigations, except the very brief 
description contained in the book of Genesis; and the difficulty is 
increased by the probability that the designations of locality 
given in Seripture must be traced amongst languages different 
from that of the Pentateuch, and amongst nations who took pos- 
session of the tracts about the Black and the Caspian Seas after 
those tracts had ceased to be called by their original names. 
Under such difficulties, it might at first sight appear almost hope- 
less to determine the site of Kden; but many indications con- 
nected with the character and natural productions of the country, 
which presented themselves in the course of Colonel Chesney's 
extensive researches in that part of the world, led to the forma- 
tion of an opinion which he thus states :— 

‘From these, and from the fact that the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and of two other great rivers, exist within a very circum- 
scribed place in Armenia, I have been led to infer that the rivers known 
by the comparatively modern names of Halys and Araxes, are those 
which, in the book of Genesis, have the names of Pison and Gihon; and 
that the country within the former is the land of Havilah, whilst that 
which borders upon the latter is the still more remarkable territory of 
Cush,”—i. 267. 

It is a fact of some weight, that there is a tradition firmly 
believed in the valleys of Central Armenia, that the tract allotted 
to our first parents, or “as the Hebrew expresses it, the Para- 
dise in Eden towards the Hast” (Gen. 11. 8), included the 
northern portion of the Pachalik of Mosul, extending from this 
part of Assyria to a little to the north of Erz-Rum; the western 
border being in the vicinity of Tokat, in the direction of the 
Halys; and the eastern including some portion of the district 
heyond Lake Van. Within the limits of this extensive and 
fertile tract of country are the mountain ranges of Ararat and 
Nimrud, forming parts of the vast chain of the Taurus ; and it is 
certainly a remarkable fact, that in the great plateau round 
Mount Ararat, within ninety miles from a common centre, there 
are the sources of four noble rivers, of which two at least clearly 
bear the names given to the rivers of Paradise in the Bible. We 
must quote the whole passage. 

“ And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden ; and 
there he put the man whom he had formed. 

“And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; the tree of 
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life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. 

“Anda river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 

“The name of the first is Pison: that is it which compasseth 
the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold; and the gold of 
that land is good: there is bdellium and the onyx-stone. 

‘* And the name of the second river is Gihon: the same is it 
that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 

“And the name of the third river is Hiddekel: that is it 
which goeth toward the cast of Assyria. And the fourth river is 
uphrates.”—Gen., 11. 8—14. 

On this passage we have the following remarks :— 


‘“ We are told,” says Colonel Chesney,” that a river (or rivers, for 
the original word has both a singular and a plural signification) went 
out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence it was parted, and 
became into four heads. ‘The name of the first is Pison, and the name 
of the second is Gihon.”—#i. 268. 


Of the passage referred to, the following is given as a litera 
translation: ‘And a river (or rivers) went out from Eden, to 
water the garden: thenee it (or they) spread out; that is, had 
four leads;” and it is observed that the words ‘“ went out” 
must be equivalent to “rose in;” for as the garden was planted 
in Iden (Gen. ii. 8), the river need not flow out from Eden in 
order to water it: the words signify to spread or dissipate, but 
not divide; and it is argued that the succeeding verses show that 
there were four distinct rivers corresponding with the four heads, 
as their names are given. 

After these preliminary criticisms, the author enters on his 
task, which as regards the Tigris and Euphrates is an casy one. 
As for the Tigris, it still bears in many places the name of Hid- 
dekel, Dekel, Dijel, or Diglath. The word “Tigris” in the 
Median tongue signifies “arrow,” and is given to the river 
where it becomes rapid. The great difficulty regards the Pison 
and Gihon, and the lands of Havilah and Ethiopia, those names 
being now unknown. The Pison is supposed by Colonel Chesney 
to be the same as the Halys or Alys, the Iksios of the Arme- 
inlans, which under the appellation of the Kizil-Irmak encom- 
passes a large part of Asia Minor. The Pison is said in the 
Bible to compass” the land of “ Havilah.” So that we have to 
make out that the part of Asia Minor thus compassed by the 
Alys answers the description given by Moses. 

Fe with respect to “the land of Havilah, more correctly 
. wavilad, Reland, after much pains and research, concludes that 

t coincices with the Colchis of the ancients.” If this be a 
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; correct conclusion, it identifies the Havilah of Scripture with the 
nd country included by the Halys ; but we are not furnished with the 
data on which it is based. But a more valuable fact is, that in this 
th district, westward of the Euphrates and towards the Halys, there 
of exists at this present day a town or village called Haivali, very 
mueh like ‘* Havilah” in sound, and that ‘gold is found” here 
it (i. 276). There is also a district in that neighbourhood called 
Chalva or Chalvata, which is very like ‘* Chavilah” or ‘* Havilah ;” 
- and it is ingeniously argued, that the fable of the “‘ Golden fleece” 


. in Colchis, is an indication of the abundance of the precious 


. metals in that district in early times. It is also capable of proof 

from history, that gold abounded in that region in after-ages. 

As to the “ bdellium” mentioned by Moses, there are consider- 
or able differences of interpretation amongst commentators, some 
nt supposing it to mean a kind of gum, others, a precious stone. In 
1d either case, however, it appears that the natural productions of 
1e this country meet the description; ‘‘emeralds,” and ‘ pearls,” 

which are understood by some writers to be designated by 
" ‘ bdellium,” being found in Colchis and the neighbouring district ; 
“i and the gum supposed to be indicated, being also found in quan- 


J titics, as well as turquois, beryl, and the onya.—i. 279, 280. 
| We now come to the ‘¢ Gihon,” and the land of ** Ethiopia ;” or, 
) 66 ” . ry as ° 

more properly, ‘‘ Cush,” compassed by it. ‘The Gihon is sup- 


. posed by Colonel Chesney to be the same as the Araxes or Aras, 
t which flows into the Caspian, and encompasses a land which he 
t identifies with the ‘‘ Cush” of Scripture. It is stated, but we do 
| not see on what authority, that the descendants of Ham occupied 
7 this country (1.275). ‘The country, however, appears to be suf- 
. ficiently identified in the following passage, which seems to us to 
. make out the point sufficiently :— 

- ‘This territory, which was bounded on the north by the Araxes or 
, Gihon, and which constituted the Cossea of the Greek and Latin 
. writers, was the abode of the posterity of Nimrod up to the time of 
the Jewish historian, who says of the sons of Ham, ‘time has not at 


all affected the name of Chus; for the Ethiopians over whom he 
reigned are to this day, both by themselves and by all the men in Asia, 
called Chushites.’. .. On the Nahr-Madcha, a little way north of 
Babel, are the ruins of the Kush of Abu-l-feda; a name which seems 
to be quite as ancient as the former city, and from whence and its 
neighbourhood the inhabitants were transported by Shalmanazar to 
Samaria. The word Chus remains almost unchanged in Kush, Shas, 
Sus, and Kushasdan, the land of the sun, and the land of the magi. It 
is also repeatedly mentioned in close connexion with the territory 
lying northward and north-eastward of Babylonia. . . . That Asiatic 
Cush has been rightly placed in the territory adjoining Colchis, seems 
tolerably clear from some of the old writers. Hieronymus says, that 
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Andrew, brother of Simon Peter, preached near the rivers Apsanes and 
Phasis, where are the inner Ethiopians .. « + Moses Choronensis is 
even more explicit; for he not only indicates the early locality of the 
sons of Cush, but likewise their possessions eastward of Persia proper, 
the latter being known as Kusdi Khorasan, whilst the former kingdom 
was called Kusdi Nimrud. Moreover, the Armenians call the Persians, 
and all the Hunnish tribes within the Caspian gates, Kushanians; and 
the whole tract eastward of the sources of the Avaxes or Gihon, is 
expressly called Ethiopia by a remarkable Hebrew traveller; the well- 
known Benjamin of Tudela, who visited this part of the world in the 
twelfth century, and not only took notice of the territory of Cush, but 
likewise of the river Gihon.”—i. 281, 282. 


The evidence as to the river Aras having been called ‘ Gihon” 
is, it must be confessed, rather feeble. Reland and others sup- 
pose this word to be derived from roots either m Hebrew or 
Armenian which signify impetuous speed, a description which 
well accords with the nature of the stream. This perhaps is not 
a very strong argument. An Armenian historian also is quoted, 
who states expressly that the name of the river Gihon was 
changed to Araxes by a king of Armenia, after his son. This 
may possibly be so; but as Colonel Chesney does not inform us 
when this author lived, or how far we may depend on his testimony, 
the argument appears defective. On the whole, however, we 
think there is a very high degree of probability that the view 
taken by Colonel Chesney is correct, and the facts he has 
colleeted are valuable, though we cannot say that they are 
arranged in very lucid order. ; 

The country through which the expedition passed, is wonder- 
fully rich in remains of antiquity of various ages. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing description of Halebi near the Euphrates, a ruined town 
once connected with Palmyra :— 


“Twenty-six miles short of the eastern limits of the Pashalik, which 
are at the town of Deci, and on the slope of a hill rising abruptly from 
the right bank of the river, is Halebi or Zelebi. This strikine place 
is fortified with walls and towers, which, as well as the public and pri- 
vate buildings, are constructed of fine gypsum. The town has the form 
of an acute triangle, whose base rests upon the river, whilst its sides 
ascend the steep acclivity of a conical hill, and terminate on its summit 
with a small acropolis. As the whole is completely seen from the ex- 
terior, the necessity of an increased number of flanking towers became 
very apparent: twelve of these works defend the southern side, and 
eight the northern or shorter side; whilst on that of the river which 1S 
not commanded, they are further apart. In the town are the remains 
of a temple, and an extensive palace containing many ornamental 
apartments; also numerous well-constructed private dwellings, sup- 
ported by arches; and in general the buildings are so well preserved, 
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that the mind can scarcely be brought to feel that all have been so long 
unoccupied. ‘The city of Zenobia (Halebi) was probably built by the 
queen of that name, and resorted to by her at certain seasons, in order 
that she might enjoy the refreshing breezes which are felt along the 
valley of the Euphrates. It also appears to have been the principal 
passage Jeading from Palmyra into Assyria ; for a little below the walls, 
and opposite the ruined castles of Halebi on the left side, are the 
remains of an embankment, partly arched with bricks fifteen or sixteen 
inches square, but chiefly of solid stone. 

“Tike the great city on which it was dependent, the necropolis 
occupies a prominent situation in the valley and along the declivity of 
the hill westward of the town, and it is remarkable for a number of 
square towers, precisely of the same construction as those near Palmyra. 
The monuments of mortality usually consist of three stories, the lowest 
and middle appear to have been tenements of the dead, whilst the 
upper story served as a place of defence, and terminated either with a 
flat or a pyramidal roof, surrounded by battlements. In one of these 
tombs Captain Lynch recently discovered a female mummy, whose face 
was covered with a thin mask of the finest gold, which is to be seen at 
the India House; and in another tomb is an inscription which was 
copied by Mr. Ainsworth.”—i. 418, 419. 


The remains at Antioch are in some respects among the most 
interesting in the East. Colonel Chesney gives the following 
details of their present state :— 


“Scarcely a vestige remains of that portion of ancient Antioch 
which, according to Pliny, must have occupied the northern banks of 
the Orontes. Walls and square towers of surprising solidity encircled 
the residence of the Syrian monarchs, the seat of pleasure, the centre of 
extensive commerce, and the third city of the habitable earth. The 
southern portion of Riblatha or Hamath the Great, occupied a singular 
and most striking position. This part of the city was bounded on the 
south-east by a high range of rocky hills, and on the opposite or north- 
western side, by the valley of the Orontes; whilst deep precipitous 
valleys formed its north-western and south-eastern limits. The walls 
have a circumference of nearly seven miles, and form an irregular paral- 
lelogram, with one of its longer sides touching the Orontes, and the 
other crowning the summits of the heights above-mentioned... . 

‘Near the western extremity of the city a portion of the walls has 
been razed to build the barracks and serai of Ibrahim Pasha; but from 
thence along the Orontes to St. Paul’s gate, as well as on the rest of 
the cireumference (about seven miles), the limestone walls and towers 
are remarkable for their superior construction.” 


In the lower part of the city no particular skill was requisite 
to provide the requisite defences, but in the higher and preeipi- 
tous parts, great skill in construction has been shown. Walls 
haye been earried sometimes up almost perpendicular cliffs, and 
in many places up acclivities so steep, that the wall becomes a 
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series of steep steps, defended at intervals by castles which ascend 
above it, so as to protect its defenders from assailants ; the wall 
itself being throughout from fifty to sixty feet high, and eight to 
ten feet wide at the top. These castles remain so far perfect, 
that their staircases, and vaulted and loop-holed chambers and 
cisterns, are still apparently in much the same state as when they 
were occupied by a Roman garrison. ape me 

The second volume of Colonel Chesney’s work is chiefly histori- 
cal; and it comprises a condensed account of the eastern world 
from the Flood to the present day, including a survey of the spread 
of the human race after the dispersion. We fear Colonel Chesney 
has been led to attach too much weight to the opinions of 
the late Mr. Bellamy in this part of his work. He appears to 
refer to Mr. Bellamy’s translation of the Bible as of authority. 
Now we apprehend that this writer was a Unitarian; and under 
such guidance an event which is usually and rightly considered 
miraculous—the confusion of tongues at Babel—becomes merely 
the arrival of another nation speaking a different language. The 
translation here propounded by Mr. Bellamy, in opposition to that 
which is universally received as the real meaning, appears to us 
most absurd in several respects, and we regret that Colonel Chesney 
should have been !ed to depend on so untrustworthy a guide. 
We regret to observe the same author followed elsewhere, as, ¢.¢. 
ii. 69, where the sin of Lot’s daughters is explained away. But in 
saying this, we must add, that Colonel Chesney’s tone of mind is 
not to be inferred from such accidental mistakes. On the con- 
trary, it is eminently believing, and he refers for the most part 
to the authorized translation, and without any attempt to explain 
away the miraculous and other facts recorded in it. 

It would be impossible to follow Colonel Chesney through the 
wide range of his subjects in this volume, in which he writes on 
the history, religion, philosophy, commerce, and arts of the ancient 
world. I’rom all that we have seen he appears to have bestowed 
extraordinary and most exemplary pains in accumulating materials 
from all quarters, and condensing them into a connected narra- 
tive. We must however find space for a few more extracts. 

The following remarks on the architectural remains of Meso- 
potamia and Assyria are interesting :— 


‘Since architectural remains are justly considered good criterions of 
the social state of the people by whom the works were constructed, 
those of Mesopotamia and Assyria, which go back to the period of the 
Noachian deluge, must possess considerable interest. On approaching 
the site of one of the primeval cities, the attention is attracted by what 
at first appears to be a natural conical hill of considerable size, which 
however proves to be the mouldering remnant of a vast building. Such 
a mound could not fail to be remarkable in any situation ; but, rising 
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out of an apparently boundless plain, in a transparent atmosphere, the 
effect which it produces in the mind is most striking. The celebrated 
plains of Dura offer few other remains of antiquity ; and none which can 
be compared, in magnitude or in extent, to these gigantic masses, which 
have been formed by the ruins of some of the greatest works ever exe- 
cuted by man, and which now serve only to guide the traveller on his way. 

‘¢ The alluvial district of Babylonia being without stone, it was neces- 
sary to resort to other materials for the construction of public and private 
works; and, as clay existed in abundance, bricks were the materials 
chiefly employed by the builders of that country. But it is owing to 
the pyramidal shape of the edifices, rather than to any peculiar qualities 
of the materials, that these monuments of early art still exist. 

‘“¢ The Babylonian bricks were of two kinds: one kind consisted of such 
as are burnt in a kiln; the other, and by much the larger proportion, 
being simply dried by being exposed to the sun, The former vary in 
size from 11 inches to 133 inches square, and they are 34 inches deep ; 
they are sometimes, however, much smaller, and they are of various 
colours: the bricks are chiefly cemented with common clay, but in the 
quays the foundation, and exterior parts of the structures that once 
adorned this mighty city, bitumen appears to have been extensively 
used. One face of each brick had on it an inscription, and sometimes 
a figure, and in some instances it is also glazed and vitrified ; and this 
face was placed downwards ; the cement is usually found adhering to 
the upper surface. 

‘*The second, which is an inferior kind, is rather larger than those 
which had been kiln-dried, being nearly 4} inches deep, and from 11} to 
14 inches square; the larger ones weigh 38 pounds 11 ounces avoirdu- 
pois, and were formed of the pure clay of the country, rendered more 
tenacious by being mixed with a little sand, and some coarse straw or 
fine reeds. Those bricks when dried by exposure to a powerful sun, 
soon became sufficiently hard, and gave the means of rapidly raising a 
large structure which in so dry a climate was exceedingly durable.’’— 
pp. 604, 605. 


We have the following remarkable account of ruins to the 
north of Persepolis :— 


“On an eminence in the plain of Nungh’-ab, about fifty miles north- 
east of Persepolis, numerous remains mark the site of a very exten- 
sive city; on which it is evident that much skill and art had been 
bestowed in order to render it worthy of being the seat of empire. 
The most remarkable portion of these ruins, the Mesjid-i- Maderi- 
Suleiman (the Mother of Solomon), has a grand pedestal, composed of 
immense blocks of white marble, on a base 43 feet long and 39 feet 
broad, and rising in six tiers or gigantic steps to the platform of the 
monument, which is at the height of 26 feet 9 inches from the ground. 
The walls of this Sarcophagus itself consist of four layers of large 
stones; and the exterior dimensions of this structure are 20 feet 6 
inches long, by 17 feet 2 inches wide, and 11 feet high to the cornice ; it 
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is covered with asolid roof, whose exterior 1s arched. This entrance — 
e 


the north-western end; and above it are the marks of a tablet. 

chamber is 10 feet 10 inches long, by 6 feet 103 inches wide, and 6 
feet 10} inehes high; it has a flat roof, and a stone floor, each com- 
posed of two great slabs of marble joined in the middle. On the wall 
facing the south-west, has been cut in later times an ornamental 
window, with an Arabic inscription. The pedestals of 24 columns 
placed around at 14 feet apart, with scattered fragments of their shafts, 
mark an area of 400 square feet; which at one time enclosed what 
is now ascertained to have been the tomb of Cyrus. The plain of 
Nungh’-db is moreover strewed with ruins, some of which have arrow- 
headed inseriptions ; but, as a whole, these remains are far inferior to 


those which constitute the ruins of Persepolis.” 
We have the following remarks on the ruins of Persepolis :— 


‘In glancing over these elaborate specimens of early art at Persepolis, 
the first place must be given to the excavations: a spacious niche, 
sculptured in the face of the rock, 130 feet high, and 72 feet wide, forms 
the facade of the principal tomb, which is in two portions, both highly 
finished. ‘The upper compartment represents a kind of chest, having 
numerous figures sculptured on it; also a fine altar, with a figure 
standing inthe act of adoration, and an attendant spirit hovering above. 
A false door forms part of the sculpture of this second division, and 
through its lower part a passage has been broken into the tomb itself. 

“The other objects of antiquity are in front of the tomb; and a 
general idea of these remains may be conveyed to the reader by 
observing that they occupy different parts of a grand terrace, which 
forms a very irregular parallelogram at the foot of a stupendous range of 
rocks, On the eastern side, the terrace is nearly 1600 feet long, and 
three of the sides are surrounded by massive walls, having in each a 
number of breaks or indentions forming right angles; but the direct 
distances from side to side are respectively, 1540 feet for the western 
face, 893 feet for the northern, and for the southern face 708 fect. 

“This terrace is approached near the northern extremity of its 
western side, by means of the double flights of steps, which are sepa- 
rated by a landing-place 87 feet long by 24 feet wide; and so gradual 
is the ascent, that it is suited for horsemen. It is constructed with 
such pondrous blocks of marble, that each piece contains several steps 
17 feet long by 18 inches broad, and 8 inches deep, and the pieces are 
so neatly formed, that the whole has the appearance of having been cut 
a vt solid rock. A little way from the top of this grand approach, 

gapooge cads through two gigantic portals; and there are yet standing 
stg ig worl spree igre ar we the space between 
The front and interior sl ion Oe f st ood rs eee ae 
nele Saiuieun.4at a wey e fits portal are supported by two 
ee alt rns, 145 feet high ; and those of the second, by two winged 
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anette a erage eo the grand staircase, and the other 
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On the subject of the navigation of the Euphrates—a subject 
perhaps now of less urgent importance than when the Expe- 
dition under Colonel Chesney was sent out—but still an impor- 
tant and interesting subject, the author writes as follows :— 


‘Previously to transferring the Euphrates steamer to the Bombay 
Government, in accordance with the original plan of the Expedition, 
reports stating the practicability of navigating the river Euphrates were 
sent to the Home Government from the late Commander Cleveland, 
R.N., from Mr. now Commander Charlewood, R.N., and Mr. now 
Captain Fitzjames, R.N.; also from Captain, now Lieutenant-Colonel 
Estcourt, M.P., and Mr. Ainsworth; and the opinions expressed in 
these reports were speedily confirmed by the ascent of Lieutenant, 
now Commander, Charles D, Campbell, I.N. (one of the officers serving 
under Commander Lynch) to Beles, the port of Aleppo, which, by the 
air-line, is only an hundred miles from Iskenderfin. The rivers of 
Mesopotamia also had been thoroughly explored, and every thing pro« 
mised the permanency of an establishment in those regions when the 
services of the steamers, Assyria, Nimrad, and Nitocris, were required 
to assist in the operations on the Indus. 

“It is to be hoped that the inopportune check thus given to the 
progress of steam navigation in Mesopotamia will be removed; and 
that the day is not very far distant when other and more suitable 
vessels will be employed. A cheap and rapid communication with 
India may then be maintained by this route, and at the same time a 
considerable increase would accrue to the commerce of Great Britain. 

“Without entering upon the subject at length, it may be sufficient 
to observe that small vessels of light draught, such as can now be con- 
structed, will not experience any serious difficulties in carrying the 
Indian mail from the Persian Gulf to Beles, whence they could be 
transported through Aleppo, Iskendertin, Trieste, &c., to England. 
The transit would be accomplished in twenty-five days from the Gulf, 
or thirty-one days from Bombay. The mails from India might be 
brought by this route alternately with the Red Sea Line, according to 
the original intention.”—pp. 600, 601. 


We have said that the subject of the Kuphrates navigation is 
of somewhat less importance than it was in 1835, fifteen years 
ago, when the Euphrates expedition was carried into effect, 
because the facilities for the overland journey by Suez have been 
much increased in the course of that time. By that route the 
journey from and to India is now accomplished, on an average, 
in about six weeks, or forty days. According to the foregoing 
statement of Colonel Chesney, the passage from Bombay to 
Beles on the Euphrates (about 100 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean) would occupy thirty-one days. In this we may add two 
or three for the land journey, unless a railroad were constructed ; 
and then we apprehend the sea voyage would be rather longer 
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than from Alexandria. So that, on the whole, we apprehend 
there would be no gain in point of time by the Euphrates route, 
except, perhaps, in going out to India, when the passage, in con- 
ee of descending the Euphrates, would be somewhat less 
udging from the reports of the Officers in the Appendix of 
the second volume, it would seem that there are actually difficulties 
of no trifling description in the navigation of the Euphrates. We 
refer to the Karablah rocks, over which there is only three feet 
water in the low season, with a stream running seven miles an 
hour, and where a vessel would require to be warped up the 
stream. The Lamlum marshes also present a serious difficulty, 
the river being, for a space of twenty-five miles, so much lost in 
these marshes and in various branches, that the main stream in 
the dry season has not above thirty inches water in some places 
besides being extremely difficult to navigate, in consequence of the 
abrupt and sudden windings of its course. The practical incon- 
venience resulting from this would be, that goods and passengers 
would have to be transferred to three different steamers on their 
ge from Bombay to Beles on the Upper Euphrates ; a large 
steamer taking them from Bombay to Basrah, a very small one 
through the marshes, and a larger again on to Beles. Of course 
this difficulty could be got over by blasting the rocks at Karablah 
(which probably could be easily done,) and by cutting a canal for 
twenty-three miles through the marshes. This latter operation 
would be attended, we presume, with no inconsiderable expense ; 
but if the design were carried out, we should think the best pee: 
would be to accept the offer made by the Pasha of Baghdad 
(if it should be repeated,) to dig a canal connecting the Eu heate 
and Tigris, and thus avoid the Lamlum marshes: eine this con 
the only great difficulty of the navigation would be ot o 
We confess, however, that our nerves are rather oong tl 
kind of preparation which Captain Fitzjames recommend in his 
communication ; for we peaceful civilians do not ex tly Fs lish 
the kind of reception we should be likely to meet peo % 
people who, we are told, “ would certainly take adva abe ge 
a and attack them if they imagined they were peg WV 
ess state (p. 693); and when Captain Fitzjames seriously re- 
commends, that the steamers employed in th 4 
Kupheates should have “ at least a > re bemmes cn. 5 
as convenient, to fire grape and cani t sigh ge orwent of a 
Ball a sag aes ister, with four one-pounder 
» and two wall-pieces ; a good portion of k 
bines, pistols, swords, &e. for the crew lif muskets or cal- 
could be kept from spoiling b oie Comment eee 
; 1 spolling by the carriage or h ] 
would be invaluable” (p. 693) ; we ee 
we feel to visit Mesopotamia own, that with all the ansiegy 
» We cannot help shrugging our 
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shoulders, and feeling just as well pleased that we are not in one 
of the Euphrates steamers at this moment. We should beg 
leave to send Colonel Chesney, and his gallant associates, to 
clear the way for us in the first instance, and we have no doubt 
that were the “swivel” and the “Congreve rockets” brought 
actively into play for about half a dozen voyages or so, back 
and forwards, not forgetting the ‘ wall-pieces,” ‘* carbines,” &c., 
a considerable alteration would take place in the views and 
practices of the ‘‘ bad set” of Lamlum and its neighbourhood ; and 
of other persons of predatory habits. But under existing circum- 
stances, as the steamers would have to “lie to” every night, we 
should not exactly relish the chance of finding some night our 
throats being cut by a party of Bedouins, or Mesopotamians. 
We protest, therefore, that nothing shall induce us to take our 
passage in the Euphrates steamer until Colonel Chesney shall 
have executed a razzia or two on the natives, with the energy of 
which we are sure he is capable; and shall have taught them to 
know the meaning of the word “Congreve” by peg inert 
application. In the language of his friend Captain Fitzjames, 
we have no doubt the rockets would be ‘invaluable !” 

We are sure Colonel Chesney will pardon us for joking a little 
over this matter. We must take leave of him with a smile, tendering 
to him our best thanks for the really noble work he has produced— 
for the extensive research which constitutes it a perfect Encyclo- 
peedia on all subjects connected with Oriental geography and his- 
tory, and certainly a work full of more varied interest than any book 
treating on Oriental subjects that we remember to have perused 

We are, seriously speaking, of opinion, that the Euphrates navi- 
gation ought to be tried again, notwithstanding the ‘“ swivels” 
and ‘* Congreve rockets;” and that there are no insurmountable 
difficulties in the way. We would urge it especially on the 
ground of the great advantages to British trade and commerce, 
which are likely to ensue from throwing open the whole of 
Western Asia to our mercantile enterprize; and in concluding 
our remarks, we would only add the expression of our surprise in 
finding that promises of brevet rank, and of payment of expenses, 
were held out to Colonel Chesney when going out on his expedi- 
tion which have never been realized. We think such a fact most 
discreditable to the various governments of the last fifteen years ; 
and trust, most earnestly, that so great and long-continued an 
injustice will be at once remedied. It may be that the count 
has not derived from the expedition the practical benefit whic 
was anticipated ; but this is surely no reason for withholding from 
an excellent and most meritorious officer, the promised reward of 
services which he has faithfully performed. 
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Arr. II1.—l. The Life of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Translated and abridged from the German of ¥. R. Hassx, 
Professor of Evangelical Theology in the University of Berlin. 
By the Rev. Witiu1am Turner, Jf.A., Vicar of Bougrove. 
London: Rivingtons. 


2. The Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh. By Joun 
Witu1aMm Bowpnen, M.A. In2 vols. London: Rivingtons, 


SrveEn centuries have passed over the English Church since the 
great struggle in the days of Anselm and Becket ; and now, in 
the mysterious cycle of Divine providence, we are again involved 
in much the same questions, al surrounded by many of the same 
circumstances, which, at that remote period, so keenly exercised 
the faculties, and aroused the passions, of our forefathers. The 
uestion of the nineteenth century is, like that of the twelfth, 
Vhether the spirit of the world—the spirit of the age, is, or is not, 
to convert the Christian Church into one of its instruments; to 
imbue it wholly with its own earthly spirit, and tendencies, and 
objects; to extinguish its witnessing in behalf of Christ against 
the world, and the flesh, and the devil—It may not be un- 
profitable in the present times, to review the course of events, in 
many respects so strangely similar, in which the Church found 
herself involved seven or eight centuries ago, inasmuch as it may 
tend to show, that as great dangers and difficulties as those we 
have to contend with have been the lot of our predecessors in 
times when the spirit of the age was untainted by the presence of 
speculative infidelity ; and may also supply various practical lessons 
and suggestions in reference to the mode in which the contest 
between the world and the Church should be conducted in the pre- 


sent age. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, then, the Western Chureh 
generally found itself in the closest possible union with the State ; 
a union which had existed for centuries, and which gave to the 
temporal sovereigns a control over ecclesiastical affairs scarcely 
inferior to that which was established in England in the time of 
Henry VIITI., and which still in theory subsists amongst us. For 
three hundred years or more, ¢. ¢. from the time of Charlemagne 
the bishops of the West had been possessed of princely and baro- 
nial power and rank; the synods of the Church had become 
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parliaments, in which ecclesiastical and temporal affairs were dis- 
cussed and regulated by the king and nobles as well as by the 
bishops and clergy ; the popes, metropolitans, bishops, abbots, and 
other prelates, were, either directly or virtually, appointed by the 
temporal sovereigns. In every direction, the pos 100 v0 and princes 
were in full possession of a supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, 
guaranteed by ancient precedent, recognized by the Church and 
its highest authorities in former ages, and established by tem- 
poral law. 

Had the State employed this supremacy with a due regard to 
the welfare of the Church, its rights would never have been dis- 
puted. The emperors would have continued to nominate the 
popes and the rest of the hierarchy. The fearful wars which for 
ages ravaged Europe, dethroned so many sovereigns, and ended 
in exalting the papacy above all the sovereigns of the West, would 
never have taken place. The sovereigns of [ngland, in particu- 
lar, would not have been involved in an unsuccessful struggle with 
the leaders of the Church party in their own dominions, nor been 
deprived, as they were for ages, by law, of all their higher ecele- 
siastical patronage. very thing would have gone on smoothly 
and in perfect harmony between Church and State, if the State 
would have honestly and fairly fulfilled the duties which it assumed 
in taking on itself the ecclesiastical supremacy. 

But this course, unhappily, was not pursued by the emperors 
and other sovereigns of Europe. They treated the Church as if it 
had been a department of the State. Its bishoprics became the 
rewards of royal favourites, or were abandoned to the principal 
vassals of the crown, in the hopes of strengthening the throne by 
thus subsidizing them out of Church property. The spiritual in- 
terests of the Church were wholly neglected. Piety, learning, or- 
thodoxy, were set aside, to make room for birth, influence, or 
wealth. The State acted on merely secular and worldly principles 
in its dealings with the Church, making it subservient to the pro- 
motion of its temporal objects. And this went on for centuries, 
during which a general darkness overspread the Church. Its 
discipline sank into desuetude ; its religion became either worldly 
or superstitious ; its prelates became secular lords, the servants 
of the State, and not of the Church ; theological learning became 
extinct. 

Such were the results arising from the influence of the State 
upon the Church in those ages: the Church property alone was 
left, and the traditions of the faith; but that great body lay as 
it were without a soul for many years. 

In the middle of the eleventh century, at length, a reforming 
party arose in the Church,—not amongst the rulers of the Church, 
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or amongst the laity, but amongst the inferior clergy ; which, 
though small in number at first, and of little power, was sup- 
ported in its opposition to the gross tyranny and wickedness of 


the State by the weight of undeniable facts, and plain and palpable 


justice. It brought against the established abuses of the State's 
ecclesiastical supremacy the principle of religious obligation. And 
although the State was supported by an obsequious hierarchy, a 
proud and jealous peerage, and a vast body of other adherents ; and 
the Church party had to contend with adverse laws, adverse pre- 
cedents, a hostile episcopate, most awe-stricken by the temporal 
power, and deeply tainted by simony ; yet, nevertheless, such was 
the force of truth, and the effect of the State’s ungodliness in all 
Church matters, that this little party found leaders, whose stern 
and high-souled energies lifted the see of Rome, round which 
they rallied, above all the monarchs of the West ; and the State 
not only lost, through its own corruption, the power which it had 
so long exercised in ecclesiastical affairs, but was obliged to yield 
to the temporal dominion of the Church. 

At the era of the Reformation, the Crown of England, after 
various preparatory efforts in preceding ages, shook off the juris- 
diction of the papacy, which was half spiritual and half temporal, 
and resumed the powers which the Christian emperors and 
princes formerly possessed. Henry VIII. obtained the same 
ample powers in ecclesiastical matters which Charlemagne and his 
successors held: nor did the Church offer any opposition to the 
exercise of these powers by Henry and his successors. Amidst 
various anomalies, and actions in themselves questionable;—as 
regarded strict regularity,—amidst various excesses of the Royal 
power in ecclesiastical matters, the Church felt that this great 
object of her existence was looked to by the State. She saw an 
anxiety to promote her spiritual welfare ; her bishoprics sedulousl 
filled by learned, pious, and zealous divines; her synods in full 
action ; her discipline enforced; her opponents discouraged and 
repressed. Time passed on, and a change came over the State : 
the Church had become a tool in its hands for the promotion of 
its temporal objects. It ran precisely the same career which the 
temporal power in the West pursued for two hundred and fift 
years before the time of Hildebrand. At length the proceedings 
of the State have been gradually becoming intolerable. A party 
= ey in the Church which is at present in the minority, but 
. uich none in argument against the gross and unchristian 
- ae 0 ‘sm State's power over the Church. As before, the 
“tate has law on its side, old possession, precedents, patronage, a 
compliant and timid episcopate, a baronage jealous of Church 
liberties, and a host of adherents of all kinds. As before, those 
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who oppose State corruptions, and assert the inalienable rights 
of the kingdom of God, are regarded as seditious and dangerous 
men, are discountenanced by the episcopate, and are in bad 
odour with the world. 

Nevertheless it is plain that their movements will have results : 
whether they move or not, there are certainly great events and 
changes before us. Circumstances will raise up more powerful 
leaders than they now possess. Their cause will gain ground as 
discussion goes on, for they have a mass of monstrous and in- 
defensible corruptions to expose, and their claims are founded in 
plain and palpable justice. They must, therefore, become each 
year increasingly formidable; they can appeal to the deepest- 
seated religious principle, to the sense of common justice and 
fairness implanted in our nature, to the breach of compacts and 
pledges, to the natural desire for liberty. The State is endea- 
vouring to suppress this awakened spirit, but it will not succeed. 
What will be the course of events it is impossible to foretel with 
any certainty: but, in any event, the State will be severely pu- 
nished for its unprincipled conduct. It will probably, eventually, 
lose all control over the Church; and thus the present fears of 
statesmen may be realized through their own mistaken policy. 
This may happen, even if the State should have in the mean time 
confiscated the Church’s property : for any such proceeding might 
not diminish the strength of the Church ; it might, under certain 
circumstances, largely augment it. If Parliament were to take 
away all Church property now, we are inclined to think the 
Church of England would soon be far the most powerful political 
body in the country, and would be able to do pretty much what 
she liked in politics. 

The State might have prevented any such movement on behalf 
of the Church’s liberties, by abstaining from acts which are really 
injurious to the Church, and by a right use of its ecclesiastical 
patronage. It might still, we believe, arrest the current of 
events, by doing its duty to the Church, even at the eleventh 
hour. But the temper of statesmen and their adherents is evi- 
dently very far from any wish to remove Heda by con- 
cession or conciliation. They persuade themselves that all oppo- 
sition will speedily die away of itself, or else they are resolved to 
act unflinchingly, on a policy of repression and discouragement, 
in the vain hope of putting down a party which they ws me with 
aversion. Such appears to be their fixed course of policy; and 
therefore we think that the contest must go on continually in- 
creasing in strength, with every fresh opportunity of collision 
afforded by the progress of events. The Hampden controversy 
was one point in this contest. The Gorham case has afforded 
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have arisen have wrought an immense change in the Church's 
mind towards the State, and have created an organized moye- 
ment. A few more steps of the same kind will ierease that 
movement's power to an incalculable extent. 

We must now revert to the history of the Western Church 
from the time of Charlemagne. 

According to Gieseler (ii. 21), the sovereigns of the Carlovin- 
wian dynasty “retained the general superintendence of the 
Church,” which they exercised by means of royal visitors or 
envoys, who, under the title of ‘‘ Missi Dominici,” held regular 
visitations of the bishops, clergy, and monks, and inquired into 
their moral conduct and the discharge of their duties. These 
sovereigns also possessed ‘“ the right of arbitration in Church 
matters,” and directed appeals to be made to themselves from 
the decisions of the metropolitans. They assembled synods at 
pleasure, and possessed ‘“ the direction and confirmation of all 
ecclesiastical decrees.” The decisions and canons of councils were 
required to be confirmed by them before they could be put in force. 
‘ Though Charlemagne wished to introduce again the election of 
bishops by the clergy, they still continued for the most part to be 
appointed by the king.” The royal envoys attended at elections, 
and their nomination was equivalent to a ‘ Letter Missive” in 
the present day. ‘These sovereigns ‘ allowed no interference” to 
the pope “ in the affairs of their own Church, but by argument 
or persuasion. 

Mosheim remarks, (Cent. vir1. part i. ch. 2,) that at this time, 


another field. Such eases will arise frequently. The two which 


‘The supreme dominion over the Church and its possessions was 
vested in the emperors and kings, both in the Eastern and Western 
world. The sovereignty of the Grecian Emperors in this respect has 
never been contested ; and though the partizans of the Roman pontiffs 
endeavoured to render dubious the supremacy of the Latin monarchs 
over the Church, yet this supremacy is too manifest to be disputed by 
such as have considered the matter attentively ; and it is acknowledged 
by the wisest and most candid writers even of the Romish communion. 
Adrian I., in a council of Bishops assembled at Rome, conferred upon 
Charlemagne and his successors the right of election to the see of 
Rome ; and though neither Charlemagne nor his son Louis, were 
willing to exercise this power in all its extent, by naming and 
creating the pontiff at every vacancy, yet they reserved the right 
of approving and confirming the person that was elected to that 
high dignity by the priests and people; nor was the consecration of 
the elected pontiff of the least validity, unless performed in the 
presence of the emperor's ambassadors. The Roman pontifts obeyed 
the laws of the emperors, received their judicial decisions as of indis- 
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pensable obligation, and executed them with the utmost punctuality 
and submission. The kings of the Franks appointed extraordinary 
judges, whom they called envoys, to inspect into the lives and manners 
of the clergy, superior and inferior, to take cognizance of their contests, 
to terminate their disputes, to enact laws concerning the public worship, 
and to punish the crimes of the sacred order, as well as those of the 


other citizens.” 
Mosheim remarks, in addition : 


‘“‘It is further to be observed, that the power of convening councils 
and the right of presiding in them, were the prerogatives of the emperors 
and sovereign princes, in whose dominions these assemblies were held ; 
and that no decrees of any council obtained the force of laws until they 
were approved and confirmed by the supreme magistrate.” 


The above statements represent to us a union of Church and 
State quite as intimate as any that has ever existed in England. 
This was the system which existed for ages in the West, and 
which might have continued without interruption had it not 
been extremely abused. We must adduce one more testimony, 
from the well written life of Anselm, by Professor Hasse, of 
Berlin, for a translation of which we are indebted to the Rey. 
W. Turner. 

‘Since all the political relations of the Germans rested on territorial 
possessions, the Church, by her richness in these possessions, early 
acquired an important authority in the State. And as she was chiefly 
indebted to the kings for these possessions, and relied on their pro- 
tection for their preservation, they became the patrons of the Churches ; 
and the bishops, as stewards fof ecclesiastical property, stood in a 
corresponding relation to the kings, as the vassals and functionaries, 
the ‘people’ of the same, whose temporal possessions originated with 
them, and to whom they formed a kind of spiritual nobility. .... The 
kings sought in them a counterpoise against the temporal peers, and in 
order to gain their attachment, conferred on them the highest political 
privileges, the so-called regalia, and made over to them whole counties 
in imperial fee, so that, subsequently, they were able to exercise 
sovereign sway in Germany. Thus the Church obtained an influence 
in public life which she never before possessed; for she not only 
exercised temporal authority over a great part of the country, and in 
her own territories, but gave her concurrence, in all general questions 
of government, even to the possession of the throne. She maintained 
her seat and voice in the Imperial Diet, and besides, enjoyed all the 
rights which remained to her from the time of the Romans,—a right of 
inspection over morals and discipline, a peculiar administration of 
justice, the guardianship of orphans, &c. But, on the other hand, 
this worldly position brought her into greater dependence on the State 
than before ; for whilst her dignitaries were persons of such importance 
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in the State, and in whose conduct kings were deeply interested, the 
latter strove to ensure their devotion to their service, and for this end, 
above all endeavoured to acquire the power of distributing ecclesiastical 
honours. The Church willingly acknowledged that such important 
offices should not be conferred without consent of the king, and 
expressly subjected the legality of episcopal elections to his ap- 
proval, so that he had the right of recommendation to every see 
which he founded. Thus the old canonical form of election ‘ by Clergy 
and people’ fell into desuetude, although in theory its freedom was 
supposed to exist, and it was even legally restored by the kings from 
time to time; but in practice the right of recommendation and con- 
firmation had passed into a formal right of nomination. On the notice 
of the vacancy of an episcopal see, the king expressly ordered who 
should fill it, and merely allowed the form of an election, or, without 
regard to it, wrote at once to the metropolitan to consecrate the person 
whom he had designated. And since this nomination was at the same 
time an induction into the possession and privileges of the see, it 
gradually assumed the character of an investiture, especially when the 
bishops acquired temporal fiefs of the empire; and although this 
investiture referred to the property and rights, and not to the duties of 
the see, yet there was so little distinction between them that the act of 
investiture was at the same time a delivery of the signs of office, of 
spiritual office—the ring and the crosier; so that the power of the 
Church actually appeared to flow from that of the State, and the more 
so, as consecration followed investiture.”—pp. 50—53. 


In the foregoing deseription of the union of Church and State 
previously to, and subsequent to, the time of Charlemagne, many 
features will reeal to the reader’s mind the power of the Crown 
over the Church of England since the Reformation, and as 
we see it in the present day. Here is the very same system of 
State supremacy. In both cases it was introduced with the 
consent or submission of the Chureh. In both eases it was 
enforced by law; was one of the most highly prized branches 
of the royal prerogative, and existed for centuries. 

Now, then, we proceed to trace the state of things in the 
Church under this royal supremacy of the Carlovingian, and other 
sovereigns in those ages. = 

Mosheim remarks on the ninth century :— 


“In the Western provinces the bishops were become voluptuous and 
effeminate to a very high degree. They passed their lives amidst the 
splendour of courts and the pleasures of a luxurious indolence, which 
corrupted their taste, extinguished their zeal, and rendered them 
incapable of performing the solemn duties of their function ; while the 
inferior clergy were sunk in licentiousness, . .. . Besides che ignorance 
of the sacred order was, in many places, so deplorable that few of them 
could either read or write.”’—(Cent, 1x, Pp. li. c. 2 sinha 
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Of the state of the Church in the tenth century, Mosheim 
speaks in the following terms :— 

‘“ Besides the reproach of the grossest ignorance which the Latin 
Clergy in this century so justly deserved, they were also chargeable 
in a very heinous degree with two other odious and enormous vices, 
even concubinage and simony, which the greatest part of the writers 
of these unhappy times acknowledge and deplore. As to the first of 
these vices, it was practised too openly to admit of any doubt..... 
The other vice above-mentioned reigned with an equal degree of 
impudence and licentiousness. The ” election of bishops and abbots 
was no longer made according to the laws of the Church; but kings and 
princes, or their ministers and favourites, either conferred these eccle- 
siastical dignities upon their friends and creatures, or sold them, without 
shame, to the highest bidder. Thus it happened, that the most stupid 
and flagitious wretches were frequently advanced to the most important 
stations in the Church; and that, upon several occasions, even soldiers, 
civil magistrates, counts, and such like persons, were, by a strange 
metamorphosis, converted into bishops and abbots.”—(Cent. x. 
p. ii. c. 2.) 

Of course, under such a system of appointment to the higher 
ecclesiastical offices, the most fearful evils must have become 
prevalent in the Church. We need not wonder, therefore, at the 
almost universal ignorance and immorality. But who was to 
blame for these evils? The State only. The Church had yielded 
up to the sovereigns of Kurope the general superintendence of 
the ecclesiastical matters, and especially the appointment of 
bishops. The sovereigns, instead of regarding that patronage as 
a sacred trust for the benefit of religion, set aside all religious 
considerations, and dealt with ecclesiastical patronage as if it 
were merely secular. 

The corruption of the Church, and especially of the episcopal 
order, in those ages, is also represented by Gieseler (ii. 98) ; 
and amongst other results of the general secularization of the 
Church was the virtual cessation of synods, which gradually 
merged in parliaments. 

‘* Since,” says Hasse, “ the bishops had been attracted to the Imperial 
Diets, they were accustomed to discuss these ecclesiastical concerns ; 
consequently synods were more unfrequently held, and, when they did 
take place, they had an entirely juridical aspect, z.e. the temporal 
peers attended, and the approbation of the king was not only required 
for the assembly, but also for the measures under consideration, and 
the conclusions received their validity from his sanction. Yet the 
nobles felt too little interest in spiritual affairs to attempt to influence the 
decisions concerning them. Doctrine, worship, &c., were not interfered 
with. Their worst influence referred to the persons who had the 
administration of these things; for in the appointment of Church 
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dignitaries, their attention was chiefly directed to their own political or 
local interests; nor did they so much regard the spiritual qualifications 
of the candidates, as the family, name, or parly to which they belonged; 
and if these points came not into consideration, the decision turned 
upon the sum which was offered to supply the pecuniary wants of the 
nobleman or his adviser. The most disgraceful simony was practised, 
to the increasing degradation of the Clergy ; for the prelates, in order 
to remunerate themselves for the price of their own dignities, made 
the disposal of the lowest offices in the Church a continual source of 
profit to themselves.” —Life of Anselm, p. 54. 


We might easily multiply references to works of authority in 
further proof of the prejudicial influence exercised on the Church 
hy the State in those ages; but it seems needless to supply addi- 
tional evidence. 

Now these sovereigns who thus inflicted the most fearful evils 
on Christianity, without doubt considered themselves perfectly 
authorized in the use they made of their powers over the Church. 
They held themselves responsible to no human power for the 
right discharge of their duties. They looked on the Church just 
as statesmen now do,—as an engine of State policy. ‘The bishop- 
rics and abbacies were spiritual lordships, which they dispensed 
on the same principles as they granted investiture of temporal 
lordships. ‘They set aside altogether the question of spiritual 
qualifieations: the only qualification they recognized was interest 
or money. Simony, in the gross form of giving and receiving 
money for the sale of spiritual offices, was a vice adapted to a 
coarse age ; and open profligacy, and military enterprises, were 
the shapes which worldliness assumed in those days. In a more 
refined age, the worldly spirit would have manifested itself ina 
different way. A baron in the nineteenth century is a very 
different person froma baron of the tenth century, though he 
may be under thie infiuence of exactly the same passions. ‘The 
spirit of the world is now a polite and civilized spirit. 

We look back now with disgust on the descriptions we have 
of the episcopate in the tenth and eleventh centuries, but we 
forget that their vices were only those of the age. They merely 
followed the world in their days. They were “men of the 
world.” The world was on very good terms with them. We 
do not hear that the sovereigns and barons thought the worse 
of the bishops for their simony and their concubinage. There 
seems to have been a cordial alliance between the Church and 
the State. between the Church and the world. The world had no 
troublesome monitor, no preacher of soberness. and righteousness, 
and judgment to come, The Church’s witness was at an end: it 
Was joined with the world in the service of the god of this world. 
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No doctrine, it is true, was touched: the Church remained in 
possession of its traditionary religion; but it was a cold and 
lifeless system, borne down beneath the weight of moral cor- 
ruption and practical infidelity. ‘The world had for : ages been 
in possession of all the strong places of the Church, and, there 
seated, held in subjugation the greater part of its members. 

The condition of the Church under the royal supremacy of the 
successors of Charlemagne and their contemporary sovereigns, 
will have reminded the reader in m: any ways of the state of 
the English Chureh for the last century and a half. We 
live, of course, under a different social system, and therefore our 
evils have been all connected with refinement, civilization, and 
policy. But nevertheless there are the same great features and 
principles in both cases: a State possessing itself of authority 
over the Church; exercising that authority wisely and well in 
the first instanee, then tre rating the Church as a mere State 
engine ; ignoring its spiritual character and objects; subjecting 
it to the legisk: ition of worldly men; placing worldly men in its 
most important positions and offices; suppressing, as far as 
possible, all reformation emanating from purcly Church sources ; 
and, in fine, succeeding in imposing, to a great degree, its own 
character of worldliness on the Church, Hence, in both cases, 
the discipline of the Church became relaxed, theological studies 
were neglected, the prelates of the Church became courtiers and 
politicians, servants of sovereigns and ministers; and forgot 
their peculiar and first duty,—the ministry of the Sacraments and 
of God’s Word, and the guardianship of the Faith; a general 
secularity invaded all classes, and the world and the Church were 
joined together in firm alliance. The Church learned to depend 
wholly on the protection and guidance of a State which showed, 
by all its acts, that it had no “religious principle.—Such was the 
fallen condition of the Church in the tenth and eleventh centuries ; 
nevertheless there were not wanting witnesses against this pre- 
valent corruption, and they discerned at length the real cause 
of the evil, and set themselves to remedy it. 


‘ The entire secularization of the Church,” says Hasse, ‘stood at an 
alarming height, and the necessity for a combination of power was the 
more stringent, in order to extricate herself from this disgraceful 
dependence on feudal dominion. Since the time of her sinking into 
this state of subserviency, voices had not been wanting, which loudly 
complained and zealously resisted these abuses. But they were not 
listened to, because the whole system must acquire a certain influence 
before it could be felt in its crying opposition to the true notion of a 
Church. This period occurred in ‘the middle of the eleventh century, 
when these commotions originated, which aimed at the release of the 
Church from her bondage, and finally led to the ‘ Investiture war’ with 
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which the great struggle between Church and State more especially 
began, and which continued during the whole of the middle ages,”— 
Anselm, pp. 54, 55. 

When the power of the State over the Church has been for a 
long series of years established by law and with the original 
consent of the Church itself, it possesses a hold over men's minds 
which cannot be shaken by almost any amount of abuse. With- 
out doubt there were many men in those ages who secretly 
lamented the fallen condition of the Chureh, and who, on fitting 
occasions, expressed their disapprobation of the principles on 
which ecclesiastical preferments were disposed of by the State; 
but they submitted to the abuses of the system, consoling them- 
selves, without doubt, with the hope that God would dispose the 
hearts of rulers to act more justly towards the Church, and that 
it was their duty to remain in quietness and obedience to those 
laws, and that constitution in Church and State under which they 
had been placed by Divine Providence. They felt, we ma 
suppose, that the removal of the corruptions and abuses of the 
Church was the duty of their bishops ; and that to the hierarchy 
and to the rulers of the State all such high questions should be 
left. They, probably, persuaded themselves that their duty lay 
in the care of their own parishes, and the souls immediately 
entrusted to them; and that they had no eall or claim to 
enter on the reformation of the Church. They may have mis- 
trusted their own judgments perhaps, and may have supposed 
that they might have been misinformed as to the amount of the 
evils of their times, when they saw that the hierarchy were per- 
feetly silent and acquiescent, and that no steps were taken to 
protect the episcopal office from the abuses of patronage which 
had occurred. It did not seem to them that there was any 
remedy, except in an improved moral and religious tone amongst 
rulers. Very probably they may have never imagined it possible that 
the Church could recover the power of electing her own bishops ; 
they may not have been able to conceive the notion of a bishop 
appointed by the Church instead of the State, or, if they did, 
they probably shrank with affright from the notion, as involving 
the separation of Church and State, the confiscation of Chureh 
property, and renewed persecution. And there would not be 
wanting arguments gathered from Scripture, and from ecclesias- 
tical history, to show how lawful and right the supremacy of 
Christian kings is. The fathers, the councils, and the popes of 
former ages, could be quoted in abundance in proof of the lawful- 
ness of the power exercised by the emperors and kings over the 
Church. ‘Then, there was the old established law of the land; 
the practice of past ages ; the respect and obedience due to the 
sovereign ; the fear of his displeasure ; the consent of the barons, 
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and nobles, and spiritual peers to the existing system. Any one 
who was dissatisfied with that system, and expressed his dissatis- 
faction, was, without doubt, regarded as a dangerous man; and 
must make up his mind to be frowned upon by the great, and ex- 
cluded from promotion, as an enthusiast, or as a factious, seditious, 
and designing person. 

It is such arguments as these which generally weigh with the 
mass of well-disposed and conscientious persons. They are averse 
from agitation of any kind, and they look to their superiors for 
guidance ; they are disposed to trust in those superiors, and to 
believe that God’s blessing will attend on this trusting submission 
to the powers that be. It was this view and feeling which pro- 
bably protracted for centuries the evils of the Western Church ; 
for neither princes nor prelates attempted any reformation. 
Princes were but temporal rulers, and judged every thing by the 
rules and principles of temporal policy ; ; and the prelates were all 
thoroughly mixed up with the transactions of the State. They had 
purchased their bishoprics, they sold their parochial benefices, 
or they had been advanced without the slightest regard to quali- 
fications or to the Church's spiritual good, possessing no claims 
except nobility of birth, or high interest, or services to sovereigns, 
or nobles, or ministers. ‘They were in habits of intercourse with 
arehbishops and bishops who had been appointed in the same way. 
They took part in ordaining such bishops. They sat with them 
in Dict or Parliament, which had superseded the synod of the 
Chureh. They were always about the court, high in favour with 
princes and ministers, invested with lofty titles, and extensive 
political power and jurisdiction; and they thought that this was 
indeed a ‘“ good” system, which thus pl aced the heads of the 
Church high in the courts of princes. ‘They loved that system, 
and they wished for no alteration in it. They were very lenient to 
its abuses; and, without doubt, their advice to the clergy who 
complained of those abuses was always, * Be quiet.” They, pro- 
bably, charged their clergy on all occasions to attend to their 
parochial duties s,and to let the Church remain at peace. ‘“ Peace,” 
peace with this world, with the powers of this world, with the 
system of this world’s rulers, was, without doubt, their perpetual 
admonition.—And it was to such spiritual rulers, to men who 
were completely identified with the system of Church and State 
union then existing, that the Church looked up for aid ! 

Certainly nothing seemed more hopeless, humanly speaking. 
The episcopate, as a body, was in favour of a system which had 
nearly eaten out the life of the Church; and what could be done 
without the episcopate ? 

The evil was apparently irremediable, and yet, the Church found 
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5O 
a way to shake off the incubus that pressed upon her, though the 
struggle was a desperate one. 

The first indication of what was coming was seen 
vival of learning. Any great movement in the Church is gencrally 
preceded by this sign. It was remarkably instanced at the Re- 
formation, in the sixteenth century. From a. p. 1000 there was 
a general movement of intellect in the Church ; theological stu- 
dies revived. and schools were established. The time for change 
was come. | 

A. party or school in the Church now began to grow up, which 
was at first very weak, but which gradually gained influence. This 
was the reforming party, which sought an alteration in the relations 
of Chureh and State, and which ultimately carried its point. 

The see of Rome itself had fallen into deeper degradation than 
almost any other sce in the West, and it was here that the strug- 
We must briefly touch on the antecedent cir- 


en in the re- 


gle commenced. 
cumstances. 

It has been already observed, that the appointment of the pope 
was in the hands of Charlemagne and his successors. In course 
of time, in consequenee of the temporary dissolution of the em- 
pire, the Roman States beeame independent for some years, and 
the appointment of the popes was usurped by the lawless and 
licentious nobles around Rome. After several most disgraceful 
appointments, usurpations, and schisms, pope John XIL., one of 
the most licentious and reprobate of the series, was obliged to 
seck the protection of Otho, king of Germany, against the tyrants 
of Italy, and, in acknowledgment of the services rendered by that 
monarch, crowned him, in a.p. 962, as the suecessor of Charle- 
macne. 

Invested with the empire, Otho became possessed of the eccle- 
siastical authority attached to it by law and ancient custom, 
and he put it in exercise by summoning a council at Rome for 
the trial of pope John, who was deposed for immo ‘ality ; and 
another was eleeted in his stead under the virtual nomination of the 
emperor. An attempt was made by a party to maintain pope 
John’s cause, and on his death a suecessor was elected ; but the 
imps rial authority prevailed by foree of arms. 

hrom this time, exeept for a short period, during which, on 
account of political disturbances, the papacy fell again under the 
power of the petty princes of the vicinity, the emperors exercised 
the power ol appoimtung the bishops of Rome. One of these, 
acme | IX . being desirous of contracting marriage, which in- 
volved his r gnacvion of the papal see, entered into communica 
tion with the archpriest of Rome, named John Gratianus, and, on 
receiving from the latter a sum of money, resigned in his fayour, 
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and, on his election by the clergy and people of Rome, consecrated 
him with his own hands as his successor, by the name of Gregory 
VI, a.v. 1044. 

The object of Gregory VI., in this very irregular proceeding, 
was to assert, In opposition to the aristocracy, the long-dormant 
right of the Roman clergy and people to the free election of 
their spiritual pastor. He was amongst the most religious of the 
Roman clergy ; and on this occasion we first discern the existence 
of a reforming party in the Church. 


‘* Unlettered as he was,” says Mr, Bowden, “ and unworthy as had 
been the mode of his exaltation, Gregory VI. seems to have been sup- 
ported against his rivals by whatever of high feeling or Catholic prin- 
ciples yet existed in the papal city. A school was now growing up, at 
Rome and elsewhere, of men, who, disgusted with the outrageous cor- 
ruptions of the Church, pined for her reformation ; and who at the same 
time felt, that such reformation, to be essential and permanent, must be 
connected with her liberation from the thraldom in which she had long 
been held, to secular aristocratical power. The supreme functions of 
her internal government having become—as though by the general 
consent of the collective episcopacy of the West—entrusted to the pope, 
they saw that the vigour of her administration must be crippled 
throughout, if the pontiff continued either the dependent nominee of a 
German monarch, or the creature of a Tusculan court. They beheld 
the spirit of feudalism gradually drawing the hierarchies of the different 
nations of Kurope more and more into its system, and confounding the 
spiritual character with the secularities around them.”—Bomden, i. 113. 


‘This first attempt of the anti-secular party at Rome proved a 
fuilure: for the emperor Henry had his own notions of ceclesi- 
astical reform; he was a reformer in his own way; and _ his 
remedy for the evils of the Roman Church was to convene a 
synod of his bishops, and by their aid to cause the various claim- 
ants of the papal throne to resign or be deposed, and then to 
nominate a new pope himself, 

Amongst those who resigned was Gregory, the pope of the 
anti-secular, or Church party of that day. His resignation, which 
they considered with some reason to be a foreed one, caused a 
strong feeling of discontent in their minds. They had established 
in his ease, as they had hoped, the principle of free election by the 
Church, and they saw in that principle the only instrument which 
might avail to save the Chureh from the impending danger of an 
increased thraldom to the temporal power, which had so grossly 
and so long abused its privileges. 

‘Those, however, to whom thoughts like these suggested themselves, 
were but few; and the cause with which they connected themselves 
was disgraced by too many foul stains, to permit them to hope for any 
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general sympathy. Nor, however universal their feelings might have 
been, did there exist, in their long corrupted and degraded city, suffi- 
cient strength for any demonstration in opposition to the German 


sovereign’s power.” —Bonden, i, 120. 


The result of the movement, then, was in the first instance 
very unfortunate. Like the opposition in the Hampden case, it 
laced the Church in a worse position than before, and consoli- 
dated the power of the sovereign. The pope was directly 
nominated by the emperor; and he left in triumph, carrying 
along with him into banishment the deprived pope of the Church 
party, and some of his more active supporters. 


‘This party, if we may so style them who were yet scarcely begin- 
ning to feel their union in the maintenance of the same great principles, 
seems now to have had its representatives spread over Western Europe; 
embracing in its fellowship several of the most learned, the most 
devoted, the most pure, among the Churchmen of the day. But its 
apparent force, as a party, even in its centre, the papal city, was as yet 
but small. The great majority of well-disposed men, naturally de- 
lighted at their liberation from such scenes as those which they had 
recently witnessed, and from the tyranny of such factions as those of 
Benedict and Sylvester, were disposed to hail with acclamations every 
step of the reforming monarch’s career; he saw in that career the 
assertion of every principle fraught with danger to the future welfare of 
either Church or State. And Henry himself, it is probable, did no 
more than concur in opinion with these, in regarding the men whom he 
might perceive to be thus discontented, as theoretic speculators, better 
acquainted with books than with men, and vainly aiming, in human 
things, at a state of ideal perfection. The monarch could not under- 
stand the ties of sympathy which united those learned, pure, and thought- 
ful men, with those whom similar studies, similar contemplations, and 
similar purity of life, were leading in other countries to the adoption of 
similar sentiments, And still less could he appreciate the power which 
those principles, when appealed to in hours of trial, might excite over 
the hearts and affections of mankind.”—Bomnden, i. 124. 


Amongst the members of this “ Chureh” party was Hilde- 
brand, a young monk, a native of Tuscany, who had passed his 
earlier years at Rome, and, being disgusted with the degene- 
racy of the Church there, had sought for a more fervent religion 
in the monastery of Cluni, in Burgundy. On his return to Rome, 
the zeal and strictness of principles which distinguished him, 
rendered him unpopular among the lax and worldly Churchmen 
of that day : but he took part with the unfortunate Gregory VI. 
in the struggle for the liberty of elections ; and, on the failure of 
that enterprise, was obliged to leave Rome, and return again to 
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the monastery of Cluni, where his eminent qualifications raised 
him speedily to the office of prior. 

The ‘* Church” party of that day was now apparently defeated. 
The emperer had nominated his pope, and appeared as a sturd 
reformer of abuses, thus enlisting the public sympathies on behalf 
of the royal supremacy. The pope died in a year or two, and 
the emperor again nominated a pope. Scarcely had the latter 
ascended the pontifical throne when he died, and Henry had to 
nominate a third pope within the space of three years. 

On this occasion, Bruno, bishop of Toul, was nominated by 
the emperor. Bruno was a pious, zealous, and unambitious man, 
and this was just the most dangerous person who could have 
been chosen under the cireumstanees. He had a high opinion of 
Hildebrand, and invited him to accompany him to Rome, where, 
on his arrival, his first step was to seek for the election of the 
Clergy and people of Rome, thus acknowledging that the empe- 
ror’s appointment was insufficient. 

This was a step, the importance of which was not seen at the 
time, but it involved principles which were carried out steadily 
from this time. The Church had now at its head a bishop who 
had the power and the will to reform abuses; and the emperor, 
who was equally zealous in the cause of reform, was delighted to 
sce the zeal with which pope Leo held synods throughout Italy, 
Germany, and France, and deposed bishops and archbishops who 
had obtained their sees by simony, and condemned those who 
were guilty of immorality. From this moment the Church party 
began to gain the ascendancy: the popes were elected regularly 
by the Clergy and the people of Rome, and ere long the cele- 
brated decree made by ecclesiastical authority investing the cardi- 
nals with the power of electing the pope, laid the foundation of 
a system which has endured for ages. The emperors attempted 
to maintain their right of nomination, and they were deprived of 
it only because the empire was so divided that they were unable 
to give their whole attention to the Church of Rome. It was 
soon seen that there were incurable vices in the system of royal 
nomination, and public opinion throughout Europe supported the 
Church in its struggle. On the accession of Hildebrand, the 
leader of the Church party, to the papal throne, the struggle 
came to an issue; and we shall here use the language of Pro- 
fessor Hasse which briefly states its issue. 

‘The great Reformation advanced, and when Hildebrand himself 
mounted the papal throne in 1073, he carried the contest to a most 
decisive pitch ; whilst at a Roman Council, 1075, he prohibited ‘ Lay 
investiture,’ and threatened with excommunication, not only the Clergy 
who received investiture from a temporal hand, but*the princes and 
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nobles who claimed for themselves the right. . «+ To force the emperor 
to an acknowledgment of the prohibition, and the surrender of hig 
right of investiture, was the main point at issue ;_ and it 1s well known 
what gigantic efforts were required to reach this aim. Gregory himself 
and Henrv IV. died in the struggle; the one in exile, the other under 
excommunication. Anti-popes and anti-kings entered the field: Italy 
and Germany blazed with the fiercest wars. Almost half a century 
passed before the settlement of the protracted struggle. By the con- 
cordat of Worms (1122) the emperor gave back to God, the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and the Holy Catholic Church, all investiture with 
ring and crosier, and conceded that in all Churches, the election and conse 
cration should take place free, according to ecclesiastical laws, without 
restraint and simony: on the other hand, the pope approved that the 
elected should receive from the emperor through the sceptre the regalia, 
and thereupon rendered to ‘ Caesar the things that were Caesar's.’ Al- 
though the investiture struggle in the last instance only could be 
decided in Germany, yet it was fought out in all other countries.”— 
Anselm, pp. 58, 59. 


Thus the issue of the whole was, that the State, in consequence 
of its gross and long continued abuse of the right of ecclesiastical 
patronage, lost its ancient rights, and had the discomfort of  see- 
ing the papacy possess itself of all the powers, patronage, and 
influence over the Church which had once been its own. 

Scandalous abuses persisted in with obstinacy work their own 
eure. ‘The most powerful sovereigns have experienced the truth 
of this: injustice and corruption are sure to be punished in the 
long run. It was so in the twelfth century, and it will be so in 
the nineteenth. 

The sovereigns of England, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, were amongst the most powerful prinecs of the West. 
William the Conqueror inherited from preceding kings of Kng- 
land great powers in ecclesiastical matters, and he exercised 
them vigorously. Lanfrane was appointed archbishop of Canter- 
bury, royal chaplains were appointed to other sees, and every 
opportunity was taken to appoint Normans to the government 
of the Church and monasteries. 


: All these nominations proceeded immediately from the king, in 
which he rather followed the counsel of his barons than that of his 
Clergy, and so zealously insisted on his right of investiture, that when 
Lanfrane once asked him for the appointment to an abbey which for 
ages had belonged to the see of Canterbury, he replied that ‘he would 
not sufler a single crozier in England to be out of his hands.’ He 
. 1g his treasury on the appointment of 
bishops (although he not unfrequently sold abbeys), so that only a 
single case of simony occurred. But according to Eadmer he only 


abstained, indeed, from enrichir 
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chose for prelates ‘people in whom it would have been accounted 
dishonourable not to have been subservient to the king’s will in every 
respect ; and every one knew under what circumstances and for what 
purpose they were appointed.’ For ‘all things, divine and human, 
must be directed according to his will ;’ even the primate of his king- 
dom, at the assembly of a General Council, could adopt no measure 
without his approval and previous consultation. And in like manner, 
no bishop dared to summon before him any of his barons and friends, 
although guilty of the most open incest or adultery, without his per- 
mission ; or to pass sentence of excommunication, or impose any other 
ecclesiastical penalty. Yet, under William I. things always went on 
tolerably well, for the king had the highest opinion of Lanfranc, who 
made use of his interest as far as he could for the good of the Church, 
although we frequently hear him bitterly complaining how little he was 
able to effect.” —Anselm, pp. 64, 65. 


The Church remained satisfied under the administration of 
William the Conqueror, even at the time when the Church and 
State in other parts of Europe were in violent collision ; for there 
was no such gross and palpable abuse of royal power as could have 
afforded any pretext for disturbing the alliance of Church and 
State. But on theaceession of William Rufus, the inherent viecs 
of the system of royal supremacy became manifest. Rufus had 
inherited from his predecessors the right of enjoying the revenues 
of vacant sees, “jus spolii et regalia.” This power had been 
conecded to the Crown together with investiture, on the as- 
sumption that it would be justly used; but in the hands of 
Rufus it became a dreadful evil, for he permitted the bishopries 
to remain vacant, as their incumbents died, in order that he might 
possess their revenues, and when in possession, he injured in all 
ways the property of the Church. 

The archbishopric of Canterbury was thus kept vacant for 
several years, and it was the expressed intention of the king to 
appoint no archbishop during his lifetime ; at length, however, it 
was filled up under the following circumstances. 

When the see of Canterbury had been vacant for nearly four 
years, the most respectable amongst the nobles of Mngland, 
assembled at court at Christmas, 1092, agreed to address a 
petition to the king, ‘that they might at least be permitted to 
call upon God for the restoration of the archbishopric ;” that 
the king would permit that prayers should be offered up in all the 
churches for this end. The king was embarrassed by this 
request, but he felt that he was not strong enough to refuse it, 
and accordingly Anselm, abbot of Bee, who was then in England, 
and was highly esteemed by every one, was directed to prepare a 
“form of prayer,” which was used in the churches; the Crown 
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exercising, apparently, the power of directing the composition of 
special forms, at that time as it does now. 

This was the first step, and it did not seem what was next to 
be done, or whether any thing more could be done. However, 
the next step was taken, and it proved a failure. One of the 
nobles ventured to mention the name of Anselm in the course of 
confidential conversation with the king, observing that ‘in truth 
he lived only for God, his desires rested on nothing else.” “Tne 
deed !” said the king, “not even on the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury?” The king took oceasion to express his resolution that 
‘“ no one should be archbishop but himself!” 

It isa curious fact, that the Jishops of England appear to have 
kept in the back-ground: they were apparently afraid to move 
lest they should incur the king’s displeasure. | They were 
generally men who had been appointed by William the Conqucror 
with the express object of maintaining the royal power. They 
were, in fact, more under the influence of the Crown than of the 
Church. ‘The sequel will show this more plainly. 

Apparently matters would have rested here, had not the king 
been seized with illness which threatened his life. In the imme- 
diate prospect of death, barons and prelates took courage to tell 
him the truth, and exhort him to think of his soul. 


“Anselm by chance was in the neighbourhood of Gloucester when 
this occurrence took place. He was at once sent for, and requested to 
administer consolation to the king in hislast moments. The first thing, 
he declared, must be a sincere confession, and the king must acknow- 
ledge his sins, and promise reformation. If there was yet time, he 
might then do what his nobles had advised him. In the agony of 
death the king consented to all. He confessed to Anselm, and called the 
bishops present as witnesses, that he at the same time vowed in future 
to exercise righteousness and mercy. On the high altar at Gloucester, 
they must lay their vows in his stead; and an edict, furnished with the 
king's seal, was thereupon published, which ordered the liberation of 
all prisoners; released debtors from outstanding sums, and _ offered 
pardon to all offences against his person. Good, holy laws, as in the 
time of king Edward, were to be re-established, justice impartially 
administered, and every violation of it strictly punished. The people 
received with joy this royal declaration, and flocked to the churches, in 
order to thank God, and pray for the king’s recovery. The nobles 
now more urgently renewed their request for the nomination of an 
regan of nn The king was ready to comply, and, under 
ue most excited expects F sas ’ . “ , é 
tured to nina pte: oi on d pr sar 

| ' ; ’ ated the abbot Anselm as the most 
worthy to fill that honourable station. An universal cry of exultation 


followed, whilst Anselm turned pale; and when the bishops wished to 


introduce him to the king, in order to teceive the crozier from his 
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hand, he offered the most violent resistance. The astonished bishops 
took him aside, and with the most urgent entreaties, besought him to 
take charge of the oppressed Church.”—Anselm, pp. 74, 75. 


It is needless to occupy space by going further into details. 
Suffice it to say, that Anselm was at length compelled by force 
to receive investiture, and to assume the archiepiscopal office. 

Here was the erand step gained which opened the way to the 
reform of the Church, and “the restoration of its liberties. The 
Church party at once gained a /eader who was in the highest 
position in the Church. Anselm went to work steadily, to remove 
the plague of simony, and to obtain the restoration of the synods 
which had been suspended by royal authority ; he also insisted 
on the recognition of one of the contending popes, in order to 
place the C hureh of England under his protection, and thereby to 
counterbalance the royal supremacy. Rufus, offended with the 
archbishop for declining to pay him a large sum on his appoint- 
ment to the see, recc ovnized the pope in the hope of obtaining his 
aid in the attempt to “expel Anselm ; but in this design he failed, 
and Anselm had the support of the papacy in the struggle which 


ensued, 
We must here introduce some sketches of the episcopate at 


that period. 
William was bishop of Durham at this time :—a note, in the 
‘ Life of Anselm,” gives us this information about him. 


‘William, as friend of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, the brother of 
the Conqueror, obtained the bishopric of Durham; ‘a man who 
attained his ecclesiastical dignity, not for his spiritual endowments, 
but, like the other Norman ecclesiastics, on account of his abilities as a 
courtier, man of business, and warrior.’ He conspired with bishop 
Odo for the sake of establishing Robert on the English throne, and 
must leave England. He was restored to his see after the peace of 
ig 1091. He was, consequently, a firm adherent of the king’s.”— 
p- 82. 


Ralph Flambard, a royal chaplain, was the king’s justiciary, 
and appearing at Canterbury on the archbishop’s enthronement, 
summoned the archbishop before his court, and commenced a 
legal process against the Church of Canterbury. Of him we read 
as follows :— 


‘* Ife was surnamed ‘ Flambard,’ or ‘ passe Flambard,’ on account of 
his ability in discovering hidden treasures, according to William of 
Malmesbury. According to Anselm, ‘propter crudelitatem similem 
flammae comburenti.’ Under William the Conqueror he had been 
made royal chaplain, and continued so under his successor, until his 
appointment to the see of Durham, in 1099. He also served the king 
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as ‘summus regiarum opum procurator et justiciarius,’ and was his 
‘exactor crudelissimus et consiliarius praecipuus, his chief instru 
ment in enriching the royal treasury with the possessions of the 
Church.” 


It is a curious illustration of the relations of Church and State 
at that time, that this person, who was the chief agent of the 
crown in plundering the Church, was rewarded for his unscru- 
pulous conduct with the bishopric of Durham ! The dignities of 
the Church actually became the incentives to disloyalty towards 
the Church, whenever the State was hostile to the Church. It is 
consolatory to find that the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries 
are not without parallel in former ages, in exhibiting instances 
of Clergy who have taken part with the State against the 
Church, and gained their reward. 

The bishops of England had been most vehement in pressing 
Anselm to accept the archbishopric, as soon as they learnt that it 
was the will of the king to offer it to him; their subsequent con- 
duct exhibits them in the character of consistent courtiers. A 
council was called at Rockingham, at Anselm’s request, to con- 
sider the lawfulness of recognizing the pope, which Anselm pressed, 
and the king objected to. Anselm explained the poiats in dis- 
pute before the council, and then directing his words to the 
bishops, said to them, that the time had now arrived for them to 
fulfil the promise they had made on his elevation to the see of 
Canterbury, to support him with counsel and aid when his office 
might oppress him. We must continue the narrative in Hasse’s 
words, which are really curious as illustrating a tone of mind in 
the bishops of those days, of which we haye had many instances 
in Our own times. 


‘The bishops answered, that they were unable to suggest counsel 
in such a difficult emergency, and must leave the decision to his own 
judgment. What they most desired was his unconditional (sine omni 
alia conditione) submission to the king, and then they would be able 
to restore things into their proper channel... .. When the bishops and 
the barons had again assembled in the church, Anselm repeated his 
request that they would assist him with their advice. They replied, 
‘that they knew of no other means of issue than that he would simply 
submit himself to the king; but if he relied on spiritual counsel 
(secundum Deum), then they must be silent.” 


How perfectly this was the language of courtiers and politicians, 
unwilling to enter on the discussion of the question of religious 
principle and duty, and resolved to look at the ease and decide it 
only on grounds of worldly policy ; and that policy involving inl- 
plicit and absolute submission to the will of the temporal ruler! 
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Without doubt these servile prelates were of the opinion of Robert 
Count of Meulant, one of the king’s counsellors, who said, ‘* that 
the true majesty is only of God, and the crimen lasw majestatis 
was therefore so called, because the king was the image of God 
upon earth.”—p. 82. 

In short, Anselm was left completely alone by the prelacy of 
Mngland in his contest with the king, and he even found amongst 
them his chief opponents. The spokesman of the king’s party, 
the bishop of Durham, pledged himself to compel Anselm either 
to renounce the pope or to resign his see, and, having collected a 
ereat number of bishops and barons, went to Anselm, and deelared 
that the king would proceed against him for high treason, if he did 
not at once renounce the pope. After further discussion, the 
result was, that al/ the bishops (except one or two) and abbots 
withdrew their obedience from Anselm, and refused to acknowledge 
him as archbishop any longer, iz obedience to the king's command. 

A temporary reconciliation having taken place between Anselm 
and the king, the bishops hastened to apologize to the archbishop, 
and to renew their promise of canonical obedience; but the moment 
the contest began again, on occasion of Anselm’s wish to visit 
the pope, the prelates, true to their principles, were again on the 
king’s side ; and, on this occasion, their principles were expressed 
in the most undisguised manner. When Anselm had explained to 
a deputation of barons and bishops who came to him from the 
king, that he considered himself bound, for the sake of his own 
salvation, and that of the flock entrusted to him, to persist in his 
request to visit the pope, their reply was, “ Abstain, for the king 
will never concede it.” 

‘Ife then proceeded to explain to the bishops the reasons for his 


journey, and asked their opinion as to the validity of them. They 


replied, ‘ that they all really acknowledged the piety of Anselm; but 
that as to themselves, they had too many earthly regards, too many 
relatives to provide for, &c., and were unable so entirely to turn their 
backs upon the world.’ Anselm’s aims were too exalted for them. If 
he would lower himself to their standard, they professed their readiness 
to support him ; but if he relied upon God alone, then they must leave 
him to himself, for on no account could they detach themselves from 
the king.” —Anselm, pp. 108, 109. 


Such illustrations of the spirit of the episcopate at that time 
show, that the tendency of the royal supremacy, as exercised in 
the nomination of bishops, is much the same in all ages,—that in 
the twelfth, just as much as in the eighteenth century, it created 
a worldly episcopate. If we see any thing of this spirit in our own 
times, it is evident, at least, that the reformation of the Church 
has not caused it, but the influence of the temporal power. 
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The controversy was at length terminated, after a long struggle, 
by king Henry’s being obliged to relinquish the right of in- 
vestiture, and the possession of episcopal revenues, during the 
vacaney of sees. 

In the reign of Henry II. the Crown endeavoured to restore 
the great powers in ecclesiastical matters which it had former! 
possessed, and especially to make the Church tribunals wholly 
subordinate to the State. In the contest which ensued between 
Becket and the king, we find again the episcopate of England, for 
the most part, adherents of the Crown. 

But in these contests, and in that which ensued under kin 
John, in which the Crown of England was obliged at length to 
relinquish all interference with elections of bishops and deans, and 
to restore the liberties of the Church in the amplest manner, there 
were two great advantages on the side of the Church,—the advan- 
tage of a leader in the person of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the advantage of a connexion with, and dependence on, a 
spiritual power abroad, which was independent of the Crown of 
Mngland. ‘This latter power balanced the power of the Crown, 
and protected the Church in its contest for liberty ; though we 
know that it took advantage of these circumstances to extend its 
own dominion, and, in fact, to enslave the Church, just as much as 
the Crown had done. 

And this leads us to compare the position now occupied by the 
Church of England with that which she occupied in the twelfth 
century, and to consider what prospects there may be of deliver- 
ance. 

In the first place, the temporal power is now possessed of eccle- 
siastical prerogatives and powers quite as great as those of the 
kings in the twelfth century, It has also the advantage of having 
Wholly got rid of the papacy as an opponent ; the Church cannot 
derive any aid from that quarter; on the contrary, the Romish 
party would be the first to make the State power over the Church 
more absolute than it is,in the hope of degrading the Church and 
destroying it. Besides this, the State acts on a most jealous and 
cautious policy in its appointments to the archiepiscopal office. 
Chere is not the slightest chance of a second Becket, or Anselm, 
or Laud ; it makes sure of its man. It holds by law the absolute 
power of appointing bishops and deans, and of compelling their 
election and consecration. It holds the power of preventing our 
synods from meeting, either by law, or by its influence over the 
archbishops. It has acquired the power of legislating for the 
( hureh, [t is supported hy a great body of adherents—by all ee 
sectarians, by the evangelical party in the Church, by the rational- 
istic party, by statesmen of all parties in general, by radicals and 
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liberals for the most part, and by a great many Churchmen who 
apply the principles of the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, 
without considering the change of circumstances. 

But, on the other hand, the State now is a very different thing 
from what it was in the eleventh century. It is no longer a 
monarchy, the head of which concentrates the power of the State 
in his own hands, and whose will is for the most part paramount 
to all other considerations; a sovereign personally pie oa of his 
own power and prerogative, and able to enforce it by stringent 
and arbitrary measures. ‘The State is not this any longer; it is 
a democracy, retaining only the ceremonial of monarehy. The 
sovereign 1S powerless. All power has passed ultimately to the 
heterogeneous assembly in the House of Commons, and to the 
people. The government is consequently weak, vacillating, liable to 
be influenced by agitation, and unable to repress movements for 
liberty. It dare not take the course which a Rufus or a Henry 
would have taken to suppress agitation. All agitation which has 
the slightest appearance of reason on its side prevails over the go- 
vernment in spite of its resistance, sooner or later. The divisions 
of political parties may, in almost any important question, paralyze 
the movements of a government. In the present day, the tendency 
of every thing is, to remove restrictions on liberty generally ; and 
if a case of grievance and oppression can be established, and if 
arbitrary and absolute power can be proved to have been abused, 
there is nothing that may not be accomplished, provided there be 
a sufficient amount of perseverance in bringing grievances before 
the public. The sovereignty has in fact devolved on the people, 
and if any large portion of the people are resolved on carrying 
any point, it 1s certain to be carried. Let any measure become 
a measure of reform, and it is at once put in the way of being 
carried. We live in an age of reform, and it will be impossible 
to resist the reform of abuses, if the public mind ean be to any 
extent roused. 

And now to come to the condition of the Church. 

The Church, then, no longer includes the whole population of 
the country, but is opposed by many sects, and she is also 
weakened by parties within her own communion. She is no 
longer supported by the papacy, which in former ages was her 
great helper in her struggles with the State. She is in commu- 
nion with churches beyond the limits of England, and with 
churches which are independent of the English State ; but there 
is practically little intercourse with them; nor are they looked 
to, as yet, for support. Our archbishops are always certain to 
be partisans of the State, and our bishops are generally so to a 
considerable extent, though we are thankful, in comparing the 
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conduct of our episcopate at present with that of their prede. 
cessors in the twelfth century, to see so much more of Christian 
courage and faith in the present day. 

Nevertheless, though the Church has been much weakened 
these various causes, we believe that the State has been sti 
more weakened in proportion ; and this debility of the State will, 
we think, make up for all the advantages and powers which the 
Church has been deprived of, so that she will be able, we trust, 
without any actual resistance to the law, to obtain the gradual 
removal of the grievances which oppress her, and a modification 
of that arbitrary legislation of the sixteenth century which re 
presses her energies, and places her at a disadvantage as con- 
pared with all other communions of professing Christians within 
the British dominions. 

It is true that the Church is divided. Of her bishops some are 
evangelical, some are rationalistic, several are partisans of the 
State, and care perhaps for little but the temporal advantages of 
the Church. Considerable parties are adherents of the State, and 
are able to throw various imputations on the motives of those who 
seek the reform of our laws on Church matters. Nevertheless, 
we do not think that any of these difficulties are insurmountable. 
These parties are all on the defensive, and if they get on the 
offensive, they will only weaken themselves, and strengthen the 
cause they dread. The country is not prepared for evangelical or 
rationalistic reforms in the Prayer Book, any more than for re- 
forms in the opposite direction ; nor will it enable the govern- 
ment to turn out of the Church all who seek for its liberty. If 
the State party get up counter addresses, petitions, &c., they will 
produce no effect ultimately in resisting the demands of those who 
have right on their side. They will only add to the agitation, 
protract the contest, and create additional embarrassment to 
government and to those bishops who wish the law to remain 
exactly as it is, and no disturbance to be made. Their Best 
course is that which they have been pursuing hitherto,—silence 
and quiet ; but that course is evidently a losing one in the long- 
run. The movement for Church rights arises from no transient 
or evanescent feeling; it is not the result of excitement, though 
circumstances have greatly added to its power. It arises from 
evils which all the world perceives, and which are continually 
thrown in our teeth by all the enemies of the Church. If we seek 
to know the abuses of the State supremacy over the Church, we 
ean be at no loss ; they are the grand popular arguments against 
the Church of England, which sectarians of all kinds are continually 
plying. We feel a state of the law which leaves us open to such 
attacks to be a grievance. It comes home to the Clergy and laity 
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and the Nineteenth. 63 
in many other ways, that the interests of religion are compromised 
by the operation of existing laws. And when all this is so, it is 
not to be expected that men will remain quiet, and abstain from 
seeking what they deem requisite for the welfare of their Church 
and the security of their religion. 

There are men in the Church to whom such considerations are 
of primary importance, and who disregard all other considerations 
in comparison with them; and to such men it is perfectly vain 
to talk of ‘* Peace, peace,” and to urge them to abstain from 
agitating their claims. Those who do so mistake the views of 
the persons they address. They do not understand that it is 
nothing but a principle of “duty to God and to His Church,” 
which has induced others to undertake responsibility and labour; 
and such men cannot, therefore, attend to exhortations to be at 
‘‘neace,” and to abstain from ‘“ agitation,” since they would be, 
in their own opinion, relinquishing their duty to God by attending 
to that advice. Without doubt such recommendations come 
very well from those who think their duty consists in sitting still ; 
but they can have no weight with those who think it their duty 
to press forward. More than one of the bishops has felt it 
his duty to advise their Clergy against taking any share in 
Church unions, or other organization for Church purposes, If 
these prelates feel that the interests of the Church are likely to 
be compromised by any such system of combination, they are 
quite right to express their opinion; but, at the same time, we 
must add, that it appears to us that any bishop would be going 
beyond the limits of his duty and of his authority in condemning 
such combinations, and requiring their dissolution; because 
there is nothing, that we are aware of, either in the canons of 
the Church, or in the law of the land, to prevent the establish- 
ment of Church unions, or any other organization, having for its 
object the restoration of the Church’s rights. 

Under the English constitution, it is the recognized right 
of any class in the community who think themselves aggrieved, 
to combine for the purpose of seeking legislative relief from laws 
which they consider oppressive, or for any other object consistent 
with obedience to the laws. This is distinctly a legal and con- 
stitutional right, which all Englishmen, whether Clergy or laity, 
are possessed of; and which they can be deprived of only by the 
law itself. With the highest deference and respect for the 
episcopal office, (especially when it is legally and canonically 
exercised,) we conceive that its powers do not necessarily extend 
to the suppression of the civil rights enjoyed by the me / and 
laity. ‘The same may be said with regard to the canons. If the 
canons do not forbid Churchmen to adopt measures, in combina- 
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tion, for the restoration of the Church’s: rights, and for the 
enforcement of the canons themselves, no bishop is authorized to 
use his authority for the suppression of such efforts. He may 
express his opinion, and discourage them ; but, to go further 
than this, would seem to be an infringement on the Christian 
liberties of Churchmen. If their conduct 1s violent, if their 
language is unchristian, they may indeed be deserving of censure 
in these respects. ; 

When, therefore, bishops are heard expressing their fears or 
dissatisfaction at Church movements, directed either to the 
protection of the faith against State liberalism, or to the resto- 
ration of Church rights, or the removal of grievances caused by 
the present: operation of the laws, it must be remembered that 
those prelates are merely giving expression to their own individual 
opinions, and are not authorized, either by the Church or the State, 
to enforce those opinions on others. It must also be remembered, 
that bishops who are nominated by the State, and who owe to 
it, and not to the Church, the possession of their emoluments and 
dignities, are not necessarily the best and most impartial judges 
in questions between the Church and the State; and that they 
will be regarded as inclining so much towards the interests of the 
State, that their opinions on any such question will have less 
weight than they could themselves wish. If, indeed, any prelate 
should have proved by his personal conduct, that he is abie to 
act independently, and that he is prepared to make the cause of 
religious truth, and of the Church’s well-being, his first object, 
and to regard the interests of ministers and political parties as of 
inferior moment, his opinion on any question must have great 
weight, and will of course receive all the deference due to it, 
while, in a matter of opinion, men must act in the mode they 
deliberately believe to be necessary for the security of the Chureh. 

It is evident, however, that there are prelates who are wholly 
devoted to the temporal power, as might indeed be expected 
under the present system of appointment to bishoprics; and 
their sentiments will of course have little weight with those who 
are on the other side of the question. It is impossible to conceal 
from ourselves that on the episcopal bench are Evangelicals and 
Rationalists who are unsound in the faith, and Erastians who would 
sacrifice the Church’s most cherished rights at the bidding of the 
temporal power. And, on the other hand, we are thankful to see 
many orthodox and religious prelates; and although we have to 
lament the presence of evil in some of the high places in the 
Church, we may comfort ourselves by the assurance that our case 
is not worse than that of our forefathers in the twelfth century. 
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Art. l1V.—1. Jn Memoriam. London: Moxon. 1850. 


2. Christmas-E've and Easter-Day. A Poem. By Roserr 
Browninc. London: Chapman and Hall. 1850. 


4 3. The Virgin Widow. A Play. By Henry Tayuor, Author 
| of “ Philip von Artevelde.” Longmans. 1850. 


_ Amipst the existing trials and troubles of Christ’s Church, the 
_ progress of poetry, however important in itself to the welfare 
of a people, may appear at least of minor consequence; among 
the stirrmg war-notes of the trump of controversy, the voice of 
the nightingale may well-nigh be hushed. However, two of 
the works before us, at least, possess such eminent merit in 
their respective spheres, that they have won our attention, even 
at this present crisis. Indeed, we cannot allow such passing 
troubles, however grievous, to engross our critical attention, or 
our individual minds: we are convinced that our Anglican 
branch of the Church Catholic is firmly built upon the One Rock, 
and that no tempest can uprear her from her strong foundations ; 
and this conviction we are anxious to show forth, by devoting at 
least our usual amount of space to the literary and other ques- 
tions of the day. We are not only convinced that “all things 
work together for good to God’s elect,” but also, that our 
English Church, despite her sins and short-comings, is in posses- 
sion of the especial presence of her God, and is destined to be 
the great champion of Christianity in the approaching warfare 
with the spirit of Antichrist throughout the civilized world: and, 
in this persuasion, whatever foes assail or friends desert us, we 
may grieve indeed for the perversity of man, but our cheeks 
shall not blanch, neither shall our hearts be troubled. We mourn 
over existing divisions, but are intimately convinced that they 
subserve some high purpose in God’s providence; we work in- 
deed towards the goal of unity; but, wti/ this goal is attained, 
we are content to abide in patience and in hope: ‘‘ Heaviness 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning !” 

And now, enough of this. ‘Turn we from such solemn themes 
to the more pleasant task before us,—the critical acknowledg- 
* ment of merits of the highest order. And here let us pause to say 
' that though the name of Taylor stands with those of Tennyson 
VOL. XIV.—NO, XXVII,—SEPTEMBER, 1850, F 
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and Browning at the head of this article, we are very far from - 
ranking the first of these three authors (as our readers may : pu 
already know from earlier numbers of our “Review ”) with the two : po 
latter bards, whom we have recognized, and do recognize, as | oa 
“facile principes,” the undoubted chiefs of their poetic era. We : om 
have already dwelt with love on the exquisite grace and pathos q of 
of a Tennyson, on the passion and power of a Browning ; and q aff 
we have further acknowledged that they, with Mrs. Browning, ~ a 


(late Miss Barrett) may fitly be regarded as the founders of a 4 sen 








new school, which, though it combines some of the elements of tha 
Wordsworth’s and of Shelley’s poetry, the former's simplicity and an 
the latter’s brilliancy, have yet produced effects which are alto- ~ to | 
ether distinct from those of the bards just named; more sub- “7 go] 
stantial than Shelley, more concentrated and powerful than |] ig ¢ 
Wordsworth. A special mannerism, no doubt, does characterize 7 nos 
these living exponents of the beautiful; they are addicted to the ~ \ 
use of a certain half-German phraseology, which is not highly @ tos 
to be commended; they are more or less mystical in their utter- 4% the 
ances, and they very frequently barely suggest where other | of i 
writers would express; they have sometimes the air of being | Ney 
laboured and artificial just where they have most striven to be “9 no1 
plain and natural; they all require to be read more than once | fron 
before they can be appreciated; their philosophy and religion are | _— trea 
somewhat dubious. ‘Their feelings indeed are eminently reveren- “9 may 
tial, and their love for Christianity appears sincere; but their @  arriy 
opinions would seem by no means formed, and they are more or ¥ first 
less wanting in that moral courage, which boldly proclaims its “3 actu 
own perception of the truth, without the remotest fear of man’s % Qua 
censure or the age’s ridicule. a W 
We mean not to accuse these authors of a vulgar dread of “Ano: 
the critic; we doubt not that they hold the anonymous assump- ~¥ and 
tion of infallibility, which is now in-vogue, in just as much con- @ great 
tempt as we do ourselves, and that they would just as little “9% views 
allow themselves to be guided by it. They would scorn them- | asser 
selves, no doubt, if they were consciously influenced by one anti- “| undo 
cipation of what the “small scribes” might say, who indite of th 
critical judgments for “ Atheneum” or “ Examiner.” Indeed, writte 
it is more than questionable, whether any author has yet availed | for it 


himself of a single hint given by an anonymous critic, wnless that 3 such 


critic was not anonymous to him! And this, for various reasons. 9 such 1 
In the first place, there is something so monstrous in that indk& — whig : 
vidual assumption of infallibility and omniscience, which seems to ™@ divide 
be the invariable accompaniment of anonymous criticism, that the 9 “rom, 
true poet 1s necessarily disgusted at starting, and irritated at | himsel 


every second word, yes, even by praise. Who is this anybody =| 18, th 
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or nobody, who, perhaps without a single qualification for his 
task, sits down to deliver a judgment which professes to be final 
and without appeal, on my merits,—or on the merits or de- 
merits of a new work of ‘‘ Tennyson’s!” We repeat, that this 
assumption of superiority, and further of infallibility, on the part 
of the eritic, is such an insult to the understanding, such an 
affront to common sense, that no poet, no author of genius, 
would be likely to profit by the delivery, even of the wisest 
sentence, from such a bodiless and viewless * voice.” The fact is, 
that anonymous criticism, /iterary criticism that is, is altogether 
a mistake, and cannot be abandoned too soon; its only effect is 
to forward and realize that millennium of dulness and mediocrity, 
so long ago hailed by Pope and Dryden from afar: the true poet 
is slighted, the false is exalted, and “the public is led by the 
nose, as asses are,” 

Why then do we ourselves lend our countenance and assistance 
to such a system? ‘Truly, for want of a better! Since this is 
the appointed medium of defending truth, we must avail ourselves 
of it, and not let the dunces have things all their own way. 
Nevertheless, we wish it to be distinctly understood, that we by 
no means profess ourselves to be infallible; that when we differ 
from the authors under our consideration, and pronounce their 
treatment of their themes defective, it is very probable that they 
may have considered the subject more deeply than we, and haye 
arrived at far juster conclusions; and further, (though this at 
first sight may sound almost like blasphemy,) that a poet may 
actually be far more sensible, as well as far more genial, than a 
Quarterly Reviewer ! 

We must be by no means understood to declare war to “ the 
Anonymous,” altogether: we admit, that both in the political 
and theological arena of controversy, it may sometimes have its 
great uses; but never, we contend, in the literary.—In its general 
views, political or theological, any organ of the public press may 
assert for itself a quasi-infallibility: we, for instance, hold as an 
undoubted truth the essential orthodoxy of our English branch 
of the Church Catholic ; and anonymous essays may very well be 
written on the assumption of such an infallibility as can be claimed 
for itself by any particular school of thought. But there is no 
such “‘ quasi-infallibility ” even, in matters of taste ; there are no 
such well-defined parties there; “high church or low,” tory or 
whig: and Heaven be praised, that so it is! Faction has not yet 
divided our literary world into any two hostile armies,—such as 
“Tomanticists and classicists.” Kach individual critic writes for 
himself, and gives his own perceptions; and what we complain of 
is, that in so doing he should be well-nigh compelled by the pre- 
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sent cruel system, and further, almost invariably induced, to 
affirm his own infallibility ; and treat the author under his con- 
sideration, however superior to himself, entirely ‘ de haut en 
bas ;” positively condemning, it may be, the most beautiful crea- 
tions of the mind, or lauding the worst of pinchbecks as true 
metal; (perhaps a more frequent case;) and thereby im. 
posing on the general public; leading them to purchase works 
which afterwards disappoint, and so contributing powerfully to 
bring about a general distaste for the higher branches of litera- 
ture, or possibly sealing their sight to true merit, where, trusting 
their own eyes and hearts, that public would not have gone 
astray. 

These are only a tithe of the evils resulting from anonymous 
literary criticism: the vast temptations to dishonesty which it 
affords need only be hinted at; but its great effect is to advance 
and to establish the empire of dull Conventionalism. Under this 
anonymous system no man quite writes what he feels; each yields 
something of his own individuality of thought ; nay, in nine cases 
out of ten, he fas no such individuality; (few educated men 
have ;) he judges by the current standard of the hour, and 
reports the result as though it were a genuine and immediate, 
and further, an infallible perception of his own. The final effect 
is, a vague uniformity of judgment, without truth, or honesty, or 
reality, and the consequent promotion of any one artificial man- 
nerism, Which happens to be fashionable with the writers of the 
hour, to exclusive empire. At the present moment, for instance, 
‘* Tennyson ” is ‘ the rage,” and justly so: that is, he is the rage 
in literary circles at least. ‘The consequence is, that every poet 
is expected to write more or less like Tennyson, and that the 
small critics of the day discern no merit where they do not find 
this Tennysonian mannerism; and where they do, are at once 
satisfied, however wretched may be the imitation, and so_ lose 
no time in proclaiming the advent of a new great poet. Take 
the instance of the self-dubbed “ Sidney Gedings,” whose 
* Roman,” one of the most verbose and intolerably tedious 


‘**make-believes” we have ever striven to wade through, has a 


been proclaimed one of the noblest productions of the century, 
a wonderful and glorious poem, &c.; or look at the almost 


— success of the dull but well-meaning ‘ Mackay,” whose ~ 
‘ ’ ° e a 
oices from the Crowd,” and “ Voices from the Mountains,” ~ 


and other ‘ Voices,” have elicited the most enthusiastic 
greetings from these said anonymous gentry. This writer, 
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like poor ‘ Swain,” whom we dealt with briefly in our last, — 
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“apropos ~ of his ‘ Reverberations,” has possessed himself of — 


certain catchwords of the present day ; a species of cant whieh 4 
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is to us intolerably tedious, but which Tennyson nevertheless 
deigns sometimes to employ; respecting ‘ the absolute perfecti- 
bility of man” in this world,—‘“ the God in man,”—“* the glorious 
heroic virtues of the workers and working classes,” &c., and, of 
course, this political and moral transcendentalist (7. ¢. Mackay), 
who, with the best intentions, will never write poetry as long as he 
lives, has been proclaimed a great poet ; quite Tennysonian in style 
and genius, &c. &c. By the bye, his very close imitations of 
Tennyson in his last production, “ Egeria and other Poems,” are 
absolutely comical: such harmless travesties, however, would 
never excite our wrath, were they not belauded by anonymous 
infallibility, which has succeeded and does succeed, in no small 
measure, in gudling the innocent public. 

Yet the general effect of all this is, that the said public, 
finding itself so often taken in, gives up poetry altogether, as 
something no doubt fine, but unfortunately beyond the sphere of 
its comprehension ; and thus even Tennyson himself loses three- 
fourths of his due readers and buyers. Poetic literature seems to 
be growing more and more the property of a literary class, and to 
have less and less to do with the life and heart of the nation. 

No doubt, the very nature of Tennyson’s genius in some mea- 
sure accounts for this fact: he is not calculated, it may be, to be 
popular: and in so far as that is the case, he is defective as 
a poet: for the greatest poets, a Homer, a Shakspeare, a Schiller, 
a Goethe, are, as it were, the heritage of all! Still we would 
scarcely call 'Tennyson’s occasional obscurity a defect; for it is 
ofttimes a great beauty: but, at all events, it is not to be com- 
mended as his chiefest excellence, or recommended as a fitting 
model for imitation. We believe and are convinced, that Eng- 
land,—that the human race, in fact,—has the same faculties for 
the love and appreciation of poetry it ever has possessed, and that 
a really popular poet might to-morrow find his way to the hearts 
of the million; might,—and yet would not, without fighting his 
way first, in the face of critical coldness, and the assumption on 
the part of the public, that he must be either nearly unintelli- 
gible,—too high for it,—or else, good for nothing ! 

Tennyson and Browning are great poets, and yet neither 
of these are really ‘household names,” as Byron, and Scott, and 
others have been: one reason is, that they are in some respects 
superior to Byron or Scott as poets; that they do not descend, 
as they did, to the common level; that their merits are often 
higher and deeper: (for generally the highest genius cannot be 
recognised at once; we like Strauss’s Waltzes on the very first 
time of hearing, but Beethoven’s Symphonies may require more 
than one audience; Moore’s “ Melodies” please a child, but 
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Southey’s “ Roderick” will only be duly appreciated by one who | 
s a good heart and a cultivated understanding :) Tenny. § 
son and Browning have neither the merits nor the demerits of | 


Scott and Byron,—who, however, should ‘ee be classed toge. 7 


ther, as being both in the highest degree popular ; for Scott was 7 


as superior in artistic unity and sound sense, as he was inferior q 


in power and ion. Our two modern bards have a lan 
ad 


a philosophy of their own, and display, both of them, an ' 


hitherto almost unparalleled combination of grace and pathos,— _ 


almost unparalleled we say,—for Shakspeare has shown it us ~ 


before them, (he who has done all things,) in ‘“ Romeo and 
Juliet,” in the last wonderful scene of “A Winter's Tale,” in 
Desdemona’s last conference with Emilia, in Lear and Cordelia, 
&e. They are, together with Mrs. Browning, pre-eminently 
aristocratic and refined: theirs is indeed the aristocracy of poetic 
genius, bordering sometimes on affectation, but rarely reaching it, 
No poets understand better to draw tears,—‘“ tears,” as Southe 
himself, a master of pathos, expresses it, ‘of pleasurable pain. 
Their colouring is rich and deep, their language is passionate, and 
their thoughts and feelings are serge real, even when 
exaggerated in expression. Indeed, no bards have carried 


farther, or so far, the combination of the simplest every-day life — 


with the highest order of ideal poetry. 


They possess, therefore, the very loftiest merits; but these are — 


searcely calculated to render them popular; and criticism, to 
speak generally, has done its utmost to retard their progress, 
whether intentionally or no. In the first place, it was right long 


before it discovered their respective merits at all, especially those | 


of Tennyson and Browning. The “ Quarterly,” which was ready 


at once to laud a mediocre “ Philip von Artevelde” to the skies; 7 


the ** Edinburgh,” which could scarcely find language to express 
its, if possible, still more glowing ahtiiention for ‘ Hdwin the 
Fair,” by the same author, and which has recently bestowed 
some fifty or sixty pages of laborious comment on that unfortu- 
nate abortion, Bulwer’s “ King Arthur,” had only scorn and ridi- 
cule, or total silence, for Tennyson for ten or twelve years. No 
doubt his mannerisms did deserve reprehension, but still this 
lamentable rege ate to discern true poetic merit was the per- 
fectly natural characteristic of both our presumed chief literary ~ 
organs: now, at last, that they have learnt to admire, they err ~ 
just as widely in the opposite direction, praising indiscriminately, 4 
and losing themselves in those vague common places, in which ~ 
mediocrity always takes refuge to conceal its real deficiency of © 
taste and judgment. 


And here we may pause to observe, that after what we have 4 
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said of anonymous infallibility, this strong apparent assumption 
of it on ows own ‘tah may seem “ vastly entertaining ;” but if we 
write anonymously, that is not our fault. We do not dispute 
besides, that a critic may assume the correctness of his own taste 
and views: all we desiderate is, that he should give his name at 
the same time to the public, as a testimony of honesty, and an 
unreserved confession, that, after all, what he says is only his own 
individual judgment. The public 27? attach a false importance 
to the we, as we said before; this we appears to involve omni- 
science and infallibility ; but let an individual write ever so autho- 
ritatively with his name—after all, every body knows that he has 
just as good a right to judge for him or her self. ‘The reader 
will then say,—‘* Well, that is the opinion of Mr. So-and-so: 
there seems to be something in the book he praises ; at all events 
it is worth looking at, and I can judge for myself.” Or, if the 
individual critic has been severe, the reader will be apt to ham— 
“Indeed! but, after all, Mr. So-and-so, though he is a sensible 
man, is not quite infallible; so, without despising his comments, 
I shall read the book for myself.” Or, again he may say, “‘ Mr. So- 
and-so is a fool, and I don’t care one straw for his judgment: 
how fortunate it is that he cannot impose on me with his high- 
sounding we! He has a plentiful vocabulary at command, and 
my carelessness might have allowed itself to be beguiled by his 
anonymous wisdom.” We may remark, however, that under such 
a system as we wish for, and expect soon to see,—“ fools” would 
cease to write criticisms ere long: they would be found out, and 
would therefore creep in silence to their holes,—Grub-street 
orators would be hushed for ever; mediocrity would no longer 
dare to lay its unhallowed paw upon the crown of genius! There 
would be far less criticism we suspect, but, what there was, would 
be definite, and not devoid of reason. Bad works would fre- 
quently escape notice altogether; but only the good would be 
commended, and rising genius would be sure to be welcomed by 
sympathetic spirits. For there cannot be a grosser error than 
to imagine, that the man of genius must be envious of a brother’s 
greatness: true genius and envy will rarely dwell together. No 
doubt, false glare and glitter will often assail merit: Byron felt 
that his artificial tinsel could not be great poetry unless Southey’s 
strains were very vile indeed: two men writing on such different 
systems could not both be right. 

But we are eminently discursive. Waiving all further intro- 
duction, let us at once approach the works before us. The first, 
“In Memoriam,” is a very singular production,—one continuous 
monody, we may say,—divided into a hundred and thirty separate 
strains. It is published without an author’s name, but every 
line, every word bears the Tennysonian impress: the whole con- 
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stitutes a noble monument to the graces, virtues, and powers, 
never destined to attain maturity, of “ A. H. H.” (we believe, 
‘“ Arthur Henry Hallam,” the son of the historian), a great friend 
of Tennyson’s; indeed his “ Pylades,” or “ Orestes, which you 
will (he recognises in his friend the higher spirit !), his college- 
companion, the betrothed of his sister, the sharer in all his hopes 
and views and youthful projects. Never has friendship been 
laced in a loftier and more ideal point of view: we have no doubt, 
by the bye, that hundreds of rhymers will begin to discover from 
this time forward, that they are all possessed of the dearest 
bosom-friends in the world! It might be presumed, that such 
a work, extending to pages 210, upon the same simple theme, 
would be monotonous: but this is scarcely the case. At least, 
if there be any monotony here, the monotony of sorrow, it 1s so 
eminently beautiful, that we could not wish it other than it is : but, 
in truth, the hopes and fears of the poet, as to a Providence and 
a life beyond the grave, and his general views of human life, are 
all embodied in this most exquisite collection; an heirloom be- 
queathed to our nation, and to be treasured by it, as long as the 
Kinglish tongue endures. This, we say, speaking generally, and 
recording our broad impression ; but by no means implying that 
we imagine this work to be free from faults. Even literary 
faults, we think, can be discovered in it; philosophical and re- 
ligious deficiencies are, alas! only too patent. 

The poet commences in the dedication (written /ast year, and, 
therefore, some sixteen springs after the commencement of the 
series), by addressing himself (to all appearance, at least,) to our 
Blessed Lord, and imploring His forgiveness for his short- 
comings. He commences (it will be observed, that he uses small 
letters where capitals are now customary) :— 


“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove :” 


And he continues :— 


‘Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how : 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Ending :— 


‘Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair, 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 
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“ Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise.” 


Is this Mr. Tennyson’s deliberate faith? or are we rather to 
regard this prayer as the result of a poetic imagination? We 
know not: certain it is, that if Mr. Tennyson has mustered 
courage to believe at last (for courage was what was mainly 
wanting to him !), if he has received revelation as satisfying the 
highest reason, he has then much to answer for in publishing 
some of the stanzas in this collection, such a poem, for instance, 


as that on p. 52, commencing— 


* O thou, that after toil and storm,” 


in which it is most falsely, and, we may add, offensively assumed, 
that the unbeliever in Christianity can possess a faith of his own, 
quite as real and as stable as that of the believer ! 

Wedo not mean to deny that there are not common-place men 
of the world by thousands,;—we know many such,—who can 
neither be said to believe nor disbelieve; who stand toward 
Christianity very much in the attitude of Mr. Taylor, whom we 
shall notice by and by ; whose prevailing characteristic is a mild 
and dull indifferentism. These good folks, if we may so call them, 
derive a general sense of God’s existence and His goodness from 
that Revelation which they nevertheless ignore, they hold these 
things because they have been taught them, and because it is 
pleasant to hold them ; and as for the rest, they simply “let it 
go.” But there is no logical self-consistency, and no high wisdom 
in this course; there is merely a mild and self-sufficient selfish- 
ness ; so characteristic, for instance, of the ordinary statesman 
of the day. Genius has nothing, or should have nothing, in 
common with this obtuseness of perception. To set such a 
‘*Gallio,” even the least harmful, intellectually above an ardent 
Christian, is not only an absurdity, but also a sin; and to this 
fact we beseech Mr. Tennyson to open his eyes. We can scarcely 
conceive more dangerous language than this of his,—more flatter- 
ing to the small vanity of a very numerous class already existing 
among us, and more calculated to lead thousands more astray :— 


‘¢O thou, that after toil and storm, 
Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer air, 


(““ Seem ” indeed !—but let us go on !)— 


“Whose faith has centre every where, 
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(that is, no where,)— : h 
“ Nor cares to fix itself to form,— 0 
‘‘ Leave thou thy sister, when she prays 
Her early heaven, her happy views : 
(How condescending !)— | 
Nor thou with shadon’d hint confuse a 
A life that leads melodious days.” 7 
Really, we could find it in our hearts to whip this self-conceited 4 
rhymester. But we will give the last two mischievous verses 
without any comment :— J 
‘‘ Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, a 
Her hands are quicker unto good. 4 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 2 
To which she links a truth divine ! 3 
‘See, thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the truth within, . 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 4 
And even for want of such a type.” a 
Rather ten thousand-fold give us the insolent denunciations and 
open assaults of a Froude, than such insulting commiseration as 
this! Honestly, Mr. Tennyson, what is it justifies you in em- 
ploying such language? Is it your own firm possession of “ faith A 
—void of form!” his, at all events, does not look very much i. 
like it! (p. 77):— (p 
“ So runs my dream: but what am I ?— 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry !” 
This does not seem the plenitude of self-contented faith and 
reason ! A 
We are sorry to appear cruel, but “we are only cruel to be ne 


kind ;” and we are bound to consider the interests of many thou- 
sands of the poet's readers. Has Mr. Tennyson any perception 
of truth at all? Does he care for truth? Is he not an exclusive 
worshipper of the beautiful? We very much suspect it! He 
appears to us to have faith or no faith, according to the poetic 
effect such quality, or the absence of such quality may have 
upon his poetry ; not consciously perhaps, (we do not charge him 
with baseness,) but 7va//y, and as a matter of fact. Sometimes 
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he questions there being any life beyond the grave; questions 


only, but obviously with a doubt, as on p. 80 :— 
‘‘ And he, shall he, 


** Man, his last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


‘‘ Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law,— 
Tho’ nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek'd against his creed— 


** Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just,— 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 


‘*No more? <A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match’d with him. 


‘*O life, as futile, then, as frail! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer or redress ? 
—Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 


And is it for such helpless ignorance as this, to assume airs of 
inflated superiority? Ignorance, of which our author says 


(p. 78) :— 
‘TY falter where I firmly trod ; 
And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


“ I stretch lame hands,” §c. 


And which can make such a pitiable confession (p. 185, very 


near the end) as this :— 


“TI trust I have not wasted breath: 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries ; not in vain, 


Like Paul with beasts, I fought with death ; 


‘* Not only cunning casts in clay ;— 
Let science prove we are, and then, 
What matters science unto men, 

At least to me ?—I would not stay. 
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“Let him, the wiser man, who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape,— 

But I was born to other things.” 








4 The poet speaks, say, to a sister (p. 142) :—— 


“ You say, but with no touch of scorn, 
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Are tender over drowning flies, 
4 You tell me, doubt is devil-born. 


‘| know not: one indeed I knew, 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 

But ever strove to make it true: 


 Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds ; 
At last he beat his music out, 


Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
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fe and go very far towards justifying them in their own esteem in 
iid their vanity and folly. No doubt there may be honest doubters, 
; ¢ and there are hypocritical believers ; but the assumption here 
Ne seems to be, that doubt is almost of necessity a more honest 
i thing than faith! Another very mischievous poem is that on 

ee hi p. 56, commencing,— 

hi, ' Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join, 
Re Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 

Het We yield all blessing to the name 

it ) Of him that made them current coin.”’ 


ee. tice 


humanity, with reference to its earliest age :— 


‘‘ Arise and fly 
The reeling fawn, the sensual feast : 


Move upward, norking out the beast, 


And let the ape and tiger die.” 





Is it this faint instinctive hope, trembling on the verge of despair, 
which is ealeulated to address faith after the following fashion! 


Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue eyes 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 


Now, we repeat, that such language as this is infinitely mischic- 
yous. Such things are caught up as the catchwords of unbelievers, 


* 
That is, of course, of Christ our Lord. This is simply and purely 
a blasphemy! ‘This is the tone of “ Emerson” and his “confréres ;” 
ah i the tone which Browning, in the admirable poem we shall deal 
with anon, alludes to, and dismisses so contemptuously. We 
might quote more to the same effect, but refrain. 
sages the dreams of the author of “ Vestiges of Creation” seem 
to be realized and accepted by the poet, who says, addressing 


In other pas- 
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But now let us leave this painful theme. We remain undecided 
as to Mr. Tennyson’s faith, though we opine, that, strictly speak- 
ing, he has none, whether negative or affirmative, and advise him, 
for his soul’s good, to try to get one! Let us now deal with the 
exquisite poetical beauties of the volume before us. 

Mr. Tennyson is not a showy, not a gaudy, poet: he does not 
carry you by storm; his strain rather creeps gently into the 
heart, and awakens there a low and long resounding echo. We 
are rarely dazzled by him at first sight; he has few tulips to ex- 
hibit (though, if he likes, he can be gorgeous also), but his violets 
are wonderfully blue and sweet, and breathe forth such a delicious, 
though somewhat lingering, fragrance, that they seem to the 
beholder the very quintessence of all flowers. Here is a theme, 
which, treated by any other poet, would have been mawkish, 
nay, insupportable: but, treated by Tennyson, we are capti- 
vated, we are enchanted, almost against our wills: we think it 
at last the most natural of occurrences to write a hundred and 
thirty poems to the memory of one youthful friend. 

Perhaps, the very unpassionateness of friendship, in a sense, 
may make this a subject well adapted for elegiac poetry: the 
friend seems to have leisure and ability to sound the depths of his 
loss, to measure the value of the lost one. The blindness and 
excess of mere passion are not here: the grief felt is real and 
deep; but it is not so violent and unutterable as some griefs, 
which would scarcely suffer such poetic contemplation. However 
this may be, we wish to moralize no longer, but to treat, for 
some little space, of the exquisite beauties before us. | 

To begin seriatim, the opening poems appear to us at present 
a little mystic and hard of comprehension: we may instance 
especially, No. III.; but V. is very natural and _ striking. 
We will quote it, though it is not precisely one of our favourites. 
We fear this language may seem very hard-hearted to the poet, 
dealing after this literary fashion with his heart’s emotions; we 
cannot help it; we respect, we most sincerely respect, his feelings; 
but we have to deal with the poet, rather than with the man, and 
must act accordingly :— 

V. 
‘I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 
For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the mind within. 


‘* But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 
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‘‘ In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me oer 


[ b Like coarsest clothes against the cold . 
‘ But that large grief which these enfold 
‘ ! ' + . <t = rh 
aE Is given in outline, and no more. 
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(The italics throughout, we may observe, will be ours, as indi- 
eating what we consider ‘ beauties. ) The next, No. \ I., is 
exceedingly beautiful, on the common topies of consolation, and 
their vanity. There is no bereaved one who has not felt the 
truth of the poet’s comment. No. VILLI. is also admirable. We 


quote only the last two verses, for lack of space:— 


‘So seems it in my deep regret, 
O my forsaken heart, with thee, 
And this poor flower of poesy, 
Which, little cared for, fades not yet. 


‘‘ But, since it pleased a vanish’d eye, 
I go to plant it on his tomb, 
That, if it can, it there may bloom ; 
Or, dying there, at least may die!” 


Then follow several very poetical addresses to ‘ the ship,” s 
hearing young “ Arthur’s” remains from a foreign strand,—as I 

we afterwards learn, ‘* Vienna,”—to be buried in his native soil. \ 
; Most admirable in its keen truthfulness is No. XIV., where the \ 


poet declares, that if the report were brought him that the ship 
had touched the land, if he went down to the harbour, and saw 
his dead friend stepping from the vessel, striking ‘‘a sudden 
hand” in his, asking ‘‘a thousand things of home,”—he “ should 
not feel it to be strange!” It is long, indeed, before the heart 
realizes the loss of one who has perished at a distance and unex- 
pectedly. He is brought to England. He is buried near the 
Severn and the Wye. ‘The cold white monument is raised to his 
memory, Then, finally, the poet sings :— 








T sing to him that rests below, 
F And, since the grasses round me wave, 
[ take the grasses of the grave, 
And make them pipes whereon to blow. 
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‘*'The traveller hears me now and then, 
And sometimes harshly will he speak ; 
‘This fellow would make weakness weak, 
i And melt the waxen hearts of men,’ 
: ‘** Another answers, * Let him be, 
Ile loves to make parade of pain, 
That with his piping he may gain 
The praise that comes to constancy.’ 
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** A third is wroth, ‘Is this an hour 
For private sorrow’s barren song, 
When more and more the people throng 
The chairs and thrones of civil power ? 


. ‘A time to sicken and to swoon, 

: When conscience reaches forth her arms, 
} To feel from world to world, and charms 
Iler secret from the latest moon ?’— 


** Behold, ye speak an idle thing : 
Ye never knew the sacred dust : 
I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing : 


‘** And unto one her note is gay, 
For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And unto one her note has changed, 
Because her brood is stolen away.” 


We have given this at full, not so much for its poetic merit, 

(though it has much,) as beeause it is the poet’s apology for his 

| series; and it was fitting we should let him speak for himself: 

but we must be more cautious with our citations in future. 

Nevertheless the next poem, XAII., tempts us so much, that 
. we must needs extract it. 


‘* The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell 

Irom flower to flower, from snow to snow : 


“ And we with singing cheer’d the way ; 
And, crown’d with all the season lent, 
Krom April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May : 


“ But where the path we walk’d began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 

As we descended, following hope, 
There sat the shadow fear'd of man ; 


** Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold : 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 
And dull’d the murmur on thy lip, 


‘“* And bore thee where I could not see, 

Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste ; 

And think that, somewhere in the waste, 
The shadow sits, and waits for me.” 
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The sad horror of this has rarely been surpassed. Beautiful are 
the various “Christmas” poems: the three of the first year 
are exquisite,—the first beginning “ The tame draws near the 
birth of Christ,”°—together with X XIX. and XXX. ; especially 
the latter, anent the Christmas songs and games. Then follow 
two beautiful sections or tablets, (whatever they may be called,) 
on Lazarus and his sister: the second of these is most exquisite 
and pious: but, as if afraid of what he has written, the poet 
hastens in the obnoxious XX XIII. already quoted at full, be- 
ginning— 


“O thou, that after toil and storm,” 


to undo whatever good he may have thus accomplished. Then 
follow several melancholy doubting sonnets, the tone of which has 
been already condemned: the poet at last appears conscience- 
stricken, and at last arraigns himself under the form of a repri- 
mand, addressed by ‘* Urania” te his ‘* Melpomene” in XX AVI, 
where we learn accidentally that these were the views of his de- 
parted friend, who would appear to have been rather character- 
ized by a delightfully genial temperament than by any genius of 
a high order. Most exquisite is No. NX XLX., though too long 
for quotation, replete with that sweet quiet pathos, in which 
Tennyson is perhaps without an equal. Some compartments of 
the poem follow in which the bard dwells on the mental supe- 
riority of his friend to himself, a superiority in which we cannot 
very thoroughly believe. 
*T vex my heart with fancies dim: 
He still outstript me in the race,” &c. (p. 64.) 


Very fine is LIT. :— 
“Oh yet we trust that some how good,” 


ending with a verse we have already cited, proclaiming the poet’s 
helplessness. Many of the work’s sections hereabouts are bitter, 
and dark with doubt. LVIII. is very sweet and touching. Still 
more so, perhaps, is LAIL., which we shall quote accordingly. 
The poet addresses his friend’s spirit :— 


Dost thou look back on what hath been,— 
As some divinely-gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began, 
And on a simple village green ; 


“Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star ; 
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. ‘‘ Who makes by force his merit known, 

. And lives to clutch the golden keys, 

, To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne ; 


| * And moving up from high to higher, 

| Becomes on fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

, The centre of a world’s desire, 


“ Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 
When all his active powers are still, 

A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 


} ‘The limit of his narrower fate,— 
While yet beside its vocal springs 
He play’d at counsellors and kings, 
With one that was his earliest mate :— 


** Who ploughs with pain his native lea, 
And reaps the labours of his hands, 

Or in the furrow musing stands, 
‘ Does my old friend remember me ?’” 


: This is exceedingly beautiful, though we cannot but think the 
poet rates himself too low, and his friend too high: however, to 
true affection this may easily be forgiven. A very singular strain 
is that headed LX VII., commencing,— 
‘¢T dream’d there would be spring no more,” 

wherein is a species of allegory: the poet describes himself as 
wreathing a crown of thorns around his brow, by which he types, 
we presume, this series of sad and sorrowful pipings; the world 
calls him “ the fool that wears a crown of thorns ;” but an angel 
touches it into leaf, and breathes a mystic blessing. ‘This is very 
admirable of its kind, and will, it is to be hoped, operate as 
| a warning voice to the vulgar, especially the vulgar critic, not to 

meddle with what he does not understand! Very beautiful is 
| LXXIII., beginning,— 

‘“‘T leave thy praises unexpress’d,” 


an assertion, however, with regard to his lost, and, no doubt, 
much-loved friend, which our poet is scarcely justified in making. 
Chis poem concludes most nobly :— 


‘Thy leaf has perish’d in the green ; 
And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world, which credits what is done, 
Is cold to all that might have been! 
VOL, XIV.—-NO, XXVII,—SEPTEMBER, 1850. G 
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“So here shall silence guard thy fame ; 
But somewhere, out of human nen, 
Whate’er thy hands are set to do 

Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. 


Our poet’s friend would seem to have been pre-eminently des- 
tined for a worker: he is described (p. 174) as likely to become,— 


“A life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of Parliament, 
A pillar stedfast in the storm.” 


Another sweet Christmas memory follows on p. 106. The next, 
No. LXXVIL., is a very graceful and tender apology to a 
brother, for an expression dropped before, ‘‘ More than my 
brothers are to me; concluding,— 


“ At one dear knee we proffer’d vows, 
One lesson from one book we learn’d, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows. 


* And so my wealth resembles thine ; 
But he was rich where J was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 

As his unlikeness fitted mine.” 


But truly, we must close our citations: we have exquisite remi- 
niscences of past happiness in the family circle when the lost one 
was present; one charming memory of college, LXXXV.,; 
another touching series on the departure of the poet and his 
family from their native home or dwelling ; and one most lovely 
and pathetic poem on a learned and talented husband and his 
admiring wife, (pp. 144, 145,) perhaps, poetically, the most 
perfect thing in the book, but it is too sete for extraction. 
One exquisite portraiture of the lost “ Arthur” we must how- 
ever add to our citations. It forms the No. CVIIL.:— 


‘Thy converse drew us with delight, 
The men of rathe and riper years ; 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 
Forgot his weakness in thy sight, 


% On thee the loyal-hearted hung, 
he proud was half disarm’'d of pride, 
Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his treble tongue, 
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* The siern were mild when thou wert by, 
The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee ; and the brazen fool 


Was sofien'd, and he knew not why, 


* While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 
And felt thy triumph was as mine ; 
And loved them more, that they were thine, 
The graceful tact, the Christian art ; 


“* Not mine the sweetness or the skill, 
But mine the love that will not tire ; 
And, born of love, the vague desire 

That spurs an imitative will.” 


And now let us quote no more, though several of the remaining 
poems are also most beautiful. The epilogue, respecting the 
marriage of a younger sister of the poet, a child at the period of 
his friend’s decease, is yery exquisite, and will be felt by many, 
perhaps, as much if not more than any thing else in the volume: 
it is full of a happy, and we might almost say, a holy pathos, 
which melts on the heart like dew, And so we bid this work 
farewell. Much, much, remains to say concerning it; but we 
have no space for further comments. We must add, however, 
that it is scarcely possible not to think, that the existence of 
‘“Shakspeare’s Sonnets” in some measure prompted the poet to 
the composition of his work: he has furnished them with a full 
worthy counterpart. One magnificent strain we have omitted to 
notice, on the bells ringing owt the old, and in the new year: we 
are sorry to find it conclude with an expression, which may be 
interpreted as an endeavour to swell the cry of Carlyle, and 
Emerson, and “George Sand,” and so many others for the 
future Antichrist ; namely, “ Ring in the Chiist that is to be ;” 
but one verse should be cited for the sake of its mournful 
modesty :— 
‘Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times: 
Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in.” 


Ife may long delay his coming: yet such a minstrel there no 
doubt may be; for, as we observed before, despite the really ex- 
quisite beauty of much of his writing, Mr. Tennyson will always 
be a class poet ; he will never be very generally popular. Then, 
too, he teaches us nothing; he needs teaching himself; he is 
rather an exponent of this age’s wants, than one who can in any 
measure undertake to satisfy them. And yet, with all this, we 
repeat, he is a great poet; and great he for ever will remain, 
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Turn we now to Robert Browning and his new creation. This 
is a wildly fantastic composition, powerful, earnest, In part 
devotional, yet audacious, and Hudibrastically satirical, In 
«“ Qhristmas-Eve and Easter-Day” Mr. Browning is understood 
to have expressed his religious convictions, and to have yielded 
on the whole his adherence to dogmatic Christianity as “ the 
truth.” That his manner of expression is strangely grotesque 
cannot be questioned; that his speculations are bold in the 
extreme nobody will deny. Nevertheless, he indicates in the 
first division of this poem his faith in Christianity as a fact, and 
in the second he expresses his sense of the necessity for loving 
God in Christ better than this world. The whole poem may be 
said to consist of two visions and their introductions ; in the one 
of which the poet follows our Lorp alternately to St. Peter's at 
Rome, and the lecture-room of a German Professor; he accept- 
ing literally the promise, “‘ When two or three are gathered toge- 
ther,” &e.; while in the other he witnesses the last judgment, 
and is condemned himself to enjoy this world, with no hope of 
any thing beyond it for ever and ever, for having preferred it to 
his God. This groundwork is certainly most bizarre, and the 
poem contains some even wilder things than these, which we can 
scarcely pause to indicate; but how much of deep thought and 
genuine feeling, what quiet yet earnest scorn for the mythical 
school of unbelievers, what concentrated power, and originality 
of execution shall we find here ! 

At the commencement the poet finds himself in a dissenting 
chapel, having been driven thither by a storm of wind and rain 
on the great Master-Eve; there he falls asleep, under the inflic- 
tion of a pulpit Boanerges, and imagines in his dream that he 
leaves the chapel, sees our Lord issuing from it, and follows Him, 
first to St. Peter's, then elsewhere, as has been already indi- 
cated. The description of the meeting-house, “ Mount Zion 
Chapel,” is most admirable ; the arrival, or dropping in of the 
congregation, one by one, is touched with a master-hand. How 
graphic is this— 


* Well,—from the road, the lanes or the common, 
In came the flock :—the fat weary woman, 
Panting and benilder'd, down-clapping 
Her umbrella with a mighty report, 

Grounded it by me, wry and flapping, 
A wreck of whalebones.” 


This in its way can scarcely be surpassed. Then the arrival of 
this poor child of sin :— 
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‘A female something past me flitted, 
* * * * 


And it seem’d the very door-hinge pitied 
All that was left of a woman once, 
Holding, at least, its tongue for the nonce.” 


The poet’s own resolve to step in at last—he is all this time wait- 
ing outside in the vestibule for the storm—is most characteristi- 
cally indicated. The flock gives him angry supercilious glances 
in passing, or he imagines as much :— 


‘‘ There was no standing it much longer,— 
‘Good folks,’ said I, as resolve grew stronger,— 
‘This way you perform the grand inquisitor 
When the weather sends you a chance visitor ?— 
You are the men, and wisdom shall die with you, 
And none of the old seven churches vie with you.” 


But he goes in at last, and graphically does he describe the 
preacher’s style, and the delight of the congregation :— 


“The flock sat on, divinely fluster’d,” 
This passage is, we think, inimitable :— 
“* My old fat woman purr’d mith pleasure, 
And thumb round thumb went twirling faster, 


While she, to his periods keeping measure, 
Maternally devour’d the pastor.” 


Well, he imagines he leaves the chapel, emerging on the heath 
or common some where near London. Much admirable matter 
follows of a reflective order, though strangely expressed. The 
power of man to grieve or glorify God, 


‘‘ As a mere machine could never do,”’ 


is asserted: his consequent separation from God, and yet the 
need of God’s love in him to accomplish any thing. Then, after a 
fanciful account of a gigantic lunar rainbow, which attracts the 
_ attention, our Lord is seen by him as coming from the 
chapel. 


** All at once I look’d up with terror. 
He was there. 
He Himself with His human air 
On the narrow pathway, just before ; 
I saw the back of Him, no more— 
He had left the chapel, then, as I! 
¥ . * 


My mind fill’d with the cataract, 
At one bound, of the mighty fact.” 
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How finely said! The poet describes himself as pressing to 
“the salvation of His vest,” striving to touch the border of His 
garment, and being hurried after Him in a rapid mystical flight, 
across land and ocean, to the gate of St. Peter's at Rome; all 
which is strangely but grandly told. Graphically pourtrayed is 
St. Peter’s, where our Lord enters in this vision, but the poet 
does not: he fears to be confused by the idolatry within: he 
tells us, Deity might transcend all minor errors, where faith and 
love were present ; but he, ‘a mere man,” could not, must fear 
to quit the clue God had given him. Yet, on consideration, he 
half doubts whether he ought not to enter; whether for Aim, too, 


love should not obscure the presence of error :— 


‘*T see the error; but, above 
The scope of error, see the love.” 


Here follows a fine passage commencing,— 
* Oh, love of those first Christian days !” 


on the apparent contempt shown by the early Christians for 
Pagan art and Pagan beauty ; over which we know not whether 
to rejoice or mourn. 


** Love, with Greece and Rome in ken, 
Bade her scribes abhor the trick 
Of poetry and rhetoric, 
And exult, with hearts set free, 
In blessed imbecility 
Scrawl’d, perchance, on some torn sheet, 
Leaving Livy incomplete.” 
* * * * 
‘* Love was the startling thing, the new ; 
Love was the all-sufficient too.” 


At last our Lord re-issues; and now He wends His course, fol- 
lowed by our poet, to some “tall, old, quaint, irregular town,” 4 
university town of Germany ;— 


“It may be Gottingen,—most likely.” 


And there, to a lecture-hall, where a body of students are assem- 
bled on this same Easter-Eve, to listen to a mythical rationalistic 
leeture on our Lord and Christianity. The professor is described 
nost graphically: his lecture, or what is given of it, is a perfect 
epitome of the common-places of the now fashionable transcen- 
dental infidelity, which Browning deals with unsparingly. The 
myth of Christ and its origin is dilated on; how His word and 
tradition,x— , 
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* Though it meant 
Something entirely different 
From all, that those who only heard it 
In their simplicity thought and averr’d it, 
Had yet a meaning quite as respectable !” 


Rather a home-thrust this, O transcendentalists! Then the pro- 
fessor comes to the main upshot of this twaddle: ‘“‘ Was he,” 


that is, Curist,— 


* Was He not surely the first to insist on 
The natural sovereignty of our race ?” 


which detested cant wears out at last our poct’s patience, and 
drives him from the lecture-hall to ruminate on what he has 
listened to. The mingled contempt and pity of the ensuing pas- 
sage make it one of the most ¢el/ing imaginable against the 
follies of infidelity. Clearly the poet shows, that if Christ's divi- 
nity be rejected, nothing virtually is left; for as to mere morality, 
that is admitted and proclaimed on other hands without the 
addition, that— 


** He, the sage and humble, 
Was also one nith the Creator !” 


Powerfully and unanswerably the poct proceeds :— 


“ You urge Christ’s followers’ simplicity : 
But how does shifting blame evade it ? 
Have wisdom’s words no more felicity ? 
The stumbling-block, His speech—who laid it ? 
How comes it, that for one found able 
To sift the truth of it from fable, 
Millions believe it to the letter ?” 


Ay, how, indeed? How were the Evangelists deluded, the 
Apostles blinded, and the whole world taken in by such a gigantic 
unreality? There is but one answer. They never were! Brown- 
ing goes on to tell us, that if Christ our Lord were man only, he 
should protest against all Socinian worship of Him: honoured He 


then might be as the Shakspeare of theology, but nothing more. 


‘I would call such a Christ our Saint, 
As I declare our poet, him 
Whose insight makes all others dim.” 


But it is not new moral truths of which man needed or needs the 
communication, so much as— : 


** A motive and injunction, 


” 


& For practising what we know already ;”. 
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: ré (74 ‘ 
And this the poet concludes accordingly was ‘the real God- 
function!” finely he continues,— 


‘And such an injunction and such a motive 
As the God in Christ, do you waive, and ‘ heady, 
High-minded,’ hang your tablet-votive 
Outside the fane on a finger-post ?” 


Again :— 
‘What is the point where Himself lays stress ? 
Does the precept run, ‘ Believe in good, 
In justice, truth, now understood 
For the first time ?—or, ‘ Believe in ME, 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 
Am Lord of life ?’” 


This again is, we need not say, unanswerable. But the poet's 
scorn rises yet higher at the pretended admiration with which 
the rationalist or mythical misinterpreter calls on us to take back 
our faith, when he has made dust and ashes of it, and honour it 
as much as ever ! 


‘©¢Go home, and venerate the myth 
I thus have experimented with— 
This Man, continue to adore him, 
Rather than all who went before him, 
And all who ever followed after ?’— 
Surely for this I may praise you, my brother ! 
Will you take the praise in tears or laughter 2?” 


And further on:— 


‘** But still, when you rub the brow meticulous, 
And ponder the profit of turning holy, 
If not for God’s, for your own sake solely,— 
God forbid, I should find you ridiculous ! 1” 


Certainly, the foree of scornful pity can no further go. After 
some very far-reaching reflections on the apparent benefits of 
toleration and the need for some real creed, the poet follows our 
Lord again, as he imagines, back to the chapel from which he 
started, when his waking is well described. Strange to say, 
Browning has here thought fit to intimate his preference of 
some or any form of dissent to the teaching of the Church of 


Mngland, or of any Church: thus we presume that we are to 
understand him, where he says :— 


‘My heart does best to receive in meekness 


This mode of worship, as most to His mind, 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 
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His all in all appears serene 
With the thinnest human veil between !” 


And yet we believe, we almost know, that our author has been 
throughout life a member of our Church Communion. Is this 
a mere freak of genius, or how are we to understand it? Some 
of the concluding reflections of the first part are very striking, as, 
for instance, where the poet says of the poor German Professor, 
whom he has described as apparently dying of a slow consump- 
tion:— 
‘¢ When thicker and thicker, the darkness fills 

The world through his misty spectacles, 

And he gropes for something more substantial 

Than a fable, myth, or personification,— 

May Christ do for him what no mere man shall, 

And stand confess’d as the God of salvation !” 


Finally the poet says, vindicating the style and method of this 
poem, 


*‘ If any blames me, 
Thinking that merely to touch in brevity 
The topics I dwell on were unlawful,— 
Or, worse, that I trench with undue levity 
On the bounds of the holy and the awful,— 
I praise the heart, and pity the head of him, 
And refer myself to Thee instead of him; 
Who head and heart alike discernest, 
Looking below light speech we utter, 
When the frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest !” 


And now we have allowed Mr. Browning to speak much for him- 
self; and, we think, to some effect. Of the second part, “ Easter- 
Day,” we can only say that it is wilder again than the first, more 
poetic it may be, and grander; the description of the final con- 
flagration in the vision of the last day is truly magnificent and 
awful,—and that it deals with a most difficult subject, the degree to 
which asceticism should enter into the life of the true Christian. 
Our poet almost seems to imagine that he should give up the ‘use 
of this world altogether, and to condemn himself because he can- 
not consent to do this. He states the ascetic argument derived 
from the death of Christ our Lord, as strongly as it can be stated, 
in the passage commencing :— 


“Enough! you know 
The all-stupendous tale,—that birth, 
That life, that death !” 
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and appears to imagine the said argument incontrovertible ; on 
which point we differ from him. We think, and know, that the 
use of this world és permitted to the Christian, yes, even to him 
who aims at perfection; after which all indeed are bound to 
strive, and not an isolated class. But, as a whole, this second 
part is far less satisfactory to us than the first : we think it 
founded, to a great degree, on a mistake. This is not the place, 
however, at the fag-end of a long literary article, in which we 
could enter into such a controversy. Much there is, no doubt, 
that is very admirable here, too, in this second part of the poems: 
and powerfully does the poet demonstrate, that earth without 
the hope of heaven would only be a wilderness. 

On the whole, however, this contribution of Browning’s to our 
poetic literature is a great work, and is gladly hailed by us as 
such. Essentially different as it is in all respects from ‘“ In Me- 
moriam,” they are both destined to an earthly immortality. 

And now turn we to the Lepidus of this triumvirate, the un- 
happy Taylor: how sadly does he halt after his giant-brethren! 
But it is our fault for placing him in a false position. ‘The 
words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” But, 
decidedly ‘the Virgin Widow” is no word of Mercury’s even: 
it is a weak, colourless, poverty-stricken imitation of the inferior 
class of Klizabethan dramas; a kind of tragi-comedy; but the 
tragedy has no pathos, and the comedy no mirth. It bears in fact 
about the same relation to a true drama, which a stalking-horse 
does to a battle-courser. In the opening acts there is a certain 
amount of mellifluous gentle dulness, which is not displeasing ; 
but as the play advances the total absence of creative power or 
dramatic sympathy becomes only too evident. The hero, as is 
usual with Mr. — is one of the dullest of the dull: his quiet 
indifference when deprived of his worshipped lady-love, where his 
quixotic friend offers to speak in his behalf, is positively comic. 
There is no true movement, no internal development of characters 
from first to last, not a spark of dramatic life, or even of intention. 

We speak so g ‘avely and severely, because some of the leading 
critical organs of this country go on to shout an “ Io Poean,” 
after each fresh failure on the part of Mr. Taylor to realize his 
ideal; not that we believe he as an ideal strictly speaking. 
Isolated passages in “the Virgin Widow,” are not altogether 
devoid of poetic merit ; dramatic, as aforesaid, they have none: 
one or two little songs introduced, though they are only echoes 
of Elizabethan ditties, are rather pleasing in their way: the 


eae gt are more bearable than Mr. T aylor’s tragedies 

generally, because less pretentious : ; és V tre 

Widow’ is as weak . (PRCSER IOUS 5 but, as a whole, “ the Virgin 
dow” is as weak as possible. 
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We confess that we have a grudge against this writer, moral 
as well as literary: we could pass over his absurdly exaggerated 
praises of Wordsworth in the * Quarterly :” we can ps 
the ethical and common-sense value of some of his reflections: 
but we can never forgive the composition of the ‘* Statesman ;” 
a work which we believe to have done more harm to rising 
politicians, to the statesmen of the age generally, than any other 
contribution to literature which could be named; to have done 
more harm therefore indirectly to our Church and country. 
Therein Mr. Taylor, under all manner of specious pretences, does 
not seruple to justify dissimulation and falsehood, necessity being 
of course the tyrant plea; he warns young statesmen not to form 
any connexions which cannot be wseful to them, and not to ex- 
press opinions strongly, lest they should be hampered in official 
life, and not enabled to follow the courses of expediency ; he 
advises them to make a habit of speaking at debating societies 
against their veal convictions, that they may so acquire a habit for 
future use in Parliament; he declares generally, that a great 
statesman should have few strong convictions, and should rather 
be the exponent and representative, than the guide of the public 
mind: in fact, all the philosophy of worldly false expediency, and 
of conventional mediocrity, 1s condensed under the most fair- 
seeming exterior in this mischievous little work, to which we 
probably owe more of moral and political evil than can easily be 
estimated ; so great an authority has Mr. Taylor become, more 
especially with our moderate Conservatives! Christianity he 
ignores, lays altogether on one side, and so provides us with 
a wretched ethical substitute of lax morality. In nothing great 
or good does he believe! His work is essentially of the “ 'Taper” 
and ‘ Tadpole” order, and we believe it to be only too fair an 
embodiment of the man and of the school. 

How then should such a thinker be a poet? Nay, the greatest 
poct and dramatist of the day, as “ Quarterly” and ‘“ Edin- 
burgh” inform us? For our part, we like better even the bold 
wickedness of a Byron, against which Mr Taylor declaims so 
loudly, than this washed-out, colourless, official prose and poetry, 
void of sense or of soul, a vague Wordsworthian philosophising, 
taking the place of religion, the very cant of respectability, the 
sublime of dulness. ‘ Ten thousand-fold rather would we deal 
with an open foe than with such half-and-half friends as these : 
we wish for no such allies: we protest against the Christianity of 
such writers as the vaguest of unrealities ; and we maintain, that 
such a school could no more produce a great poet, than Thuggism 
could rear a blessed saint. ts nature, at best, is to be flat, dull, 
level, essentially prosaic. 
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We have no space for extracts from “‘ the Virgin Widow” 
prove the justice of our charges: where uniform dulness ap; 
deadness is the characteristic, single flagrant errors need not } 
sought for: it seems better to abstain from citations; and 
besides, we have exhausted our space. ‘* Quarterly” and “ Edin. 
burgh” may, and probably will, devote along article each to “the 
Virgin Widow,” but it is destined to speedy and certain oblivion: 
they may neglect Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ;” (though this j 
not probable now! even dulness has acknowledged hom!) they 
will certainly pass by Browning’s new creation disregardingly; 
yet these two works will live, when a much-belauded ‘ Philip voy 
Artevelde” (not to speak of ‘the Virgin Widow”) is buried in 
in’ ‘the tomb of all the Capulets.” Pretentious mediocrity may run, 
na. or seem to run, cheek by jowl with genius for a while, nay, may 
| altogether outrun it; but there is a quagmire on its path, into 
which, sooner or later, it must sink: may it rest in peace ! 














Church Emancipation. 


Art. V.—An Appeal to the Clergy and Laity of the Church 
of England, to combine for the Defence of the Church, and for 
the Recovery of her Rights and Liberties. By Gkorncr ANTHONY 
Denison, .A., Vicar of East Brent. London: Rivingtons. 


1850. 


Tuat the Church of England requires liberty in order to execute 
her work, is a truth to which considerable numbers of her more 
intelligent members are beginning to be alive. It is true that as 
yet there is no movement on a large scale for the restoration of 
Church liberties: for Churchmen are as yet very imperfectly 
organized, and they have no recognized leader, and they are for 
the most part timid and uncertain in their movements, not feel- 
ing their course traced out with sufficient distinctness for them ; 
and, not least, they are still, to a very considerable extent, sub- 
ject to impressions, notions, and influences derived from the 
system under which the Church has been enslaved, and all of 
which tend to prolong the reign of that system. Nevertheless, 
there is light breaking in on all sides: men are investigating 
things as they are, and have been; they are learning to think for 
themselves, and to act with those who agree with them; they 
are learning how to associate for the redress of grievances, and 
how to proceed without the aid and countenance of persons of 
rank and station, and even when such persons discourage and 
condemn them. 

All this affords satisfactory evidence of the preparation which 
is being made for the great struggle for liberty. ‘The Hampden 
controversy and the Gorham controversy have shown Churchmen 
how powerless they are, under the existing laws, to check the 
inroads of heresy. These two cases have shown the State to be 
at once without religious belief, and without toleration for the 
consciences of Churchmen. They have set before us the claims 
of a temporal power, which believes no doctrine, to dictate on 
matters of doctrine to the Church; and they have shown that 
the law supports these claims through its ministers. Great as are 
the evils arising from such cases, we are yet indebted to them 
for a clearer view of our actual condition. Many Churchmen had 
been under the persuasion that the laws of the land protected 
the faith of the English Church, while they granted toleration to 
other religious communions; and that the State did not possess 
legally the power of imposing on the Church a bishop who did 
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not hold her ereed, or of intruding men of unsound faith into her 
parochial benefices. These points are now no longer doubtful 
a bishop censured for unsound doctrine, contrary to that of the 
English Church, has been foreed into one of her sees; a priest 
has similarly been intraded into a parochial benefice ; and the 
State has asserted throughout its absolute and irresponsible power, 
—the power of nominating whomsoever it pleases, without refer. 
ence to his belief or other qualifications, 

Without doubt the statesmen and jurists wha have of late 
claimed such absolute powers for the State and the Legislature 
in all respects, are, to a certain extent, in the right. Every one 
must admit the /ega/ omnipotence of the supreme legislative body, 
consisting of Queen, Lords, and Commons. As far as the law is 
concerned, as far as civil rights are concerned, there is nothing 
that Parliament cannot do. It may confiscate all estates, may 
abolish the national debt, may close all churches, chapels, and 
meecting-houses in the empire, and throw their ministers into 
prison, or cut off their heads. It may legalize incest, adultery, 
fornication, blasphemy, and irreligion, and may award prizes to 
the best proficients in any given vice. It may, in the same way, 
create bishops and priests, directing them to be ordained by the 
Secretary of State, or not to be ordained at all. It may place 
such bishops in possession of Church property, and recognize 
their ecclesiastical jurisdiction as the only jurisdiction sanctioned 
by law. It may require the license and ordination of such bishops 
as ossential pre-requisites to the possession of benefices in the 
Chureh. It may abolish subscriptions to creeds and articles of 
faith, and enact penalties against any clergyman who should 
refuse to administer the sacrament to Dissenters, Jews, Mahom- 
medans, or Pagans. All this the Legislature may do. It may 
even go beyond this, and require from every member of the com- 
munity the worship of the reigning sovereign as a deity, or the 
adoration of Juggernaut, if it pleases. ; 

All this the Legislature might do in its absolute sovereignty. 
States have before now enacted laws exactly of this description, 
and most rigorously enforeed them. And, again, no one will deny 
the power of the Legislature to set aside the law of nations, as it 
is called. The Legislature might, if it chose so to do, decapitate 
all the foreign ambassadors in England, and might annex to the 
ritish dominions by foree any of the neighbouring possessions 
of other powers, without their consent.—And could these acts be 
carried into effect, they would, if the British Legislature willed 
it, be perfectly /ega/. ” 

hus there is, in one sense, perfect truth in the statesman’s 
= the barrister’s principle, of the omnipotence of the law. The 
State can do as it pleases in theory, But there is another point 
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of view in which legislation may be considered; there is such a 
thing as wajust legislation, there is such a thing as tyrannical and 
oppressive law. ‘The law may be opposed to the revealed will of 
God, to the injunctions of conscience. When Christians were 
required by law, and on penalty of death, to sacrifice to false gods, 
the law was unjust and tyrannical. It was equally so, in the 
opinion of many persons, when penal enactments were in force 
against Romanists and Dissenters. It was perfectly legal to burn 
hereties till the reign of Charles II., yet those who acted on the 
law in that respect are now regarded as monsters of cruelty. In 
short, the Legislature, though perfectly absolute in theory, can 
enact laws, which are as unjust, cruel, and unrighteous, as any 
acts of individuals can possibly be. 

And now to apply what has been said to a particular case. 
The Church of England is, at this time, labouring under op- 
pressive and unjust laws in many respects. In the first place it 
is a most unjust law, however it may have originated, which gives 
to bodies and persons alien from the faith of the Church of 
England the power of regulating her doctrine and discipline, her 
worship and her endowments, at pleasure. The Church of Kng- 
land is not, like other religions communities, subject strictly to 
the regulation and guidance of her own members: she is subject 
to be interfered with by bodies and persons who do not agreo 
with her in faith, but whose objeet is to injure her in all ways and 
to destroy her. She is subject to the legislation of Dissenters, 
Roman Catholies, and Infidels, or persons of no creed, We do 
not stop to inquire how this has been brought about: it was not 
always so. All we mcan to say is, that this state of things is a 
crying and monstrous injustice. We care not by what theories 
statesmen or divines may seck to justify it. There can be no 
excuse for so gross a violation of the commonest principles of 
justice and religious liberty. Is it possible to justify such a state 
of the law as gives to persons of one creed the power of acting as 
rulers and directors of a creed to which they are opposed ! 
Romanists and Dissenters do not believe the system of the Church 
of England to be true: they are bound by their own principles 
to seek the destruction of that system; and yet the law of the 
land invests them with the power of legislating for it ! 

On the other hand, the State has exempted all Dissenters and 
Roman Catholies from interference with their religious concerns 
by persons of other religious denominations. The Romanists 
can hold their synods without any admixture of other religionists, 
and arrange all their own doctrine and discipline. Dissenters 
are equally exempt from interference in their affairs. Parliament, 
and the Crown, leave them to act as they judge advisable. The 
Church of England, alone, is deprived, by the arbitrary power of 
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the executive, of her constitutional right of settling her own 
affairs in her synods; and the temporal Legislature, composed in 
part of Romanists, Dissenters, Infidels, and persons of no creed, 
has usurped the right of being the sole legislature in Chureh 
matters. We say it has “ usurped” the power, because it has 
assumed it without the consent of the Church, and in consequence 
of the arbitrary suspension of the Church’s true legislature, 
The case is strictly parallel to that of Charles I. in attemptin 
to dispense with Parliament. In the seventeenth century the 
Crown usurped the powers of both Houses of Parliament, and in 
the nineteenth the Temporal Legislature usurps the powers of the 
Church Legislature. 

In fact, it would be just as reasonable and fair for the law to 
compel Churchmen to listen in their churches to Roman Catholic 
or Dissenting preachers, as to give to persons of a different creed 
the power of interfering in legislation for the Church, as under 
the present system. 

It is a great injustice to give persons of a different creed the 
power of interfering in the concerns of the Church, when the 
members of the Church are excluded from all interference in the 
religious concerns of the creed professed by such persons. _ It is, 
in fact, to give the preference to other denominations above the 
Church—to give them rights and immunities which are refused 
to the Church. On what principle of justice and fairness is it 
possible to justify such inequality in the mode of dealing with the 
Church and with other religious bodies ? 

[t may be said in answer to this, as it often is said, that the 
sects have not been endowed by the State, but the Church has 
been ; and therefore the State has a right, in return, to regulate 
all the affairs of the Church. But this proceeds on an assumption 
which is untrue ; because the State never did endow the Chureh, 
the property of the Church taking its origin from its own regula- 
tions, and from the gifts of its members, and the State having 
done nothing more than confirm what it found already in force, 
or protected the conveyance of property for religious purposes, a8 
it does also in the case of Dissenters and Roman Catholics to a 
certain extent. So that the right of interference in Church 
matters, founded on this, is without sufficient grounds. The 
State did not take the property of the Church from Roman 
Catholics, and give it to the Church of England ;—to say so, infers 
& gross ignorance of historical facts. The Church was reformed, 
and retained her property. But even supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that the case Was as is asserted, and that the Church 
had been endowed by the State,—still this does not bring the ad- 
Vocates of State interference to the conclusion they want to at- 
rive at; for, in the first place, it does not follow, that because the 
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State endows a particular religious community, it has therefore 
the right of regulating all the spiritual concerns of that commu- 
nity. The community itself must consent to this arrangement, or 
else the assumption of such power is unjust. It must be a 
matter of compact and agreement. To give a piece of land to 
provide for the support of the minister of a congregation, gives 
no necessary right to interfere with the doctrine or discipline of 
that congregation. So that the claim of right fails altogether 
in this point of view. And again; supposing that we were to 
concede the existence of such a right founded on endowment, still 
this would not justify the State in giving the exercise of that 
right to persons of a diferent religion from the Church. Sup- 
posing the Church had been endowed by the State, and had 
agreed that the State should regulate all her affairs, and had 
never possessed a convocation, or legislated for herself, yet still 
she never could have consented that persons alien from her faith 
should be her legislators.—This is the grand evil and injustice of 
the present state of things, which was never contemplated as pos- 
sible by any party until recently. 

Another crying injustice, which is perpetrated under the sanc- 
tion of the existing law, is the appointment of the chief rulers of 
the Church by persons who are either indifferent to the spiritual 
welfare of the Church, or are actually hostile to her. The appoint- 
ment of bishops and deans is notoriously influenced by considera- 
tions of a political description, by interest, or by other merely 
worldly inducements. It is placed in the hands of those who 
may be of no creed, or of some creed different from that of the 
Church of England. It is exercised by persons who are under 
the influence of others, who are aliens from the faith of the 
Mnglish Church, and seek for her destruction. The position of 
the Church is thus that of an army, whose generals are appointed 
by the enemy; or of a country, whose commanding positions are 
all in the hands of a hostile foree. The enemies of the Church 
have the power, under the existing law, of appointing her bishops 
and deans. They may choose men especially for the purpose of 
bringing discredit on her, ruining her character, exciting and 
promoting divisions, or subverting her faith and discipline. All 
this is in their power, according to the existing law. And here a 
question arises, not only whether such a state of things is recon- 
cilable with common justice and fairness, but whether it is con- 
sistent with the law of God? The Church of England is undoubt- 
edly not responsible for the present state of things; for it has 
arisen wholly out of the changes in the constitution of the State. 
But it is a state of things in which the Church could not acquiesce, 
Without serious sin. There is now no longer any sort of security 
VOL. XIV.—NO, XXVII,—SEPTEMBER, 1850. H 
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for the sotindness of faith of newly-appointed bishops. They may 
be advanced by disbelievers in the Chureh’s creed; they may be 
selected in order to subvert the Creeds and Articles and Liturgy 
of the Church. However suspected their faith may be, however 
irreligious in life, immoral in conduct, heretical in doctrine, how- 
ever unfitted they may be in all respects; yet the chapters can 
be compelled, on pain of imprisonment and confiscation, to eleet 
them. The archbishops may be obliged, under the same penalties, 
to confirm them; and the bishops selected to consecrate may be 
compelled, under the same penalties, to join in the act. This ig 
not “religious liberty:” it is absolute tyranny, and a gross 
infringement on the rights of conscience. Chapters, arclibishops, 
and bishops ate compellable by law to commit a most fearful sin, 
in sending forth those whom they may believe and_ know to be 
unfitted for their office. Chapters and bishops may be convinced 
that a person nominated for the office of bishop has none of the 
qualifications required by Scripture in a bishop; and yet they are 
made liable to premunire if they hesitate to elect and ordain! 
They are entrusted by God with the responsibility of sending 
forth faithful labourers into God’s vineyard, and they are fotced 
by law to disregard the responsibilities they owe to God! 

Under these cireumstanees, we cannot avoid expressing the 
opinion, that the offices of deans and other members of chapters, 
and the offices of bishops and archbishops, are at present full of 
snares for souls; and that no man can with a safe conscience 
aceept any of those offices, exeept with a resolution to discharge 
his duty in it with a single eye to the responsibility which he 
owes to God, and with a determination to submit to any legal 
penalties that may befal him, rather than consent to the election 
and consecration of a bishop whom he believes or suspects to be 
unworthy. We believe that those who, through fear of any tem- 
poral losses or penalties, take any part in betraying the flock of 
Jesus Christ to wolves and anti-christs, are guilty of most deadly 
sin. No pretence of obedience to most unrighteous laws of man, 
will avail them in the last day, when they are accused of having 
betrayed the trust confided to them by their God. 

he present state of the law in this respect is really 80 
monstrous, that it cannot possibly stand the test of examination. 
It only exists, because it is left unnoticed. Bring it to the light, 
and it is at onee convicted. The dean and chapter are com 
vened, and proceed under the usual forms to hold an election of 4 
bishop, invoking the Divine aid to guide their choice, and having 
been duly authorized by the Crown to choose a godly and faithful 
pastor. The whole of this proceeding is converted into a solem. 
mockery by the provision of the law which gives the Crown the 
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power of nominating the person to be elected, and compelling the 
chapter to elect him under penalty of premunire. As long as 
the State was a thoroughly Church of England State, and the 
Sovereigns in all their actions showed themselves resolved to 
maintain and defend and advance the religion of the Church, 
there was a reasonable ground for believing, that.none but fit and 
proper persons would be nominated for election by the chapters ; 
but now all is changed. The nomination has passed away ftom 
the Crown to the ministers. Those ministers are vittually ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons, which is perfectly indifferent 
towards the religious interests of the Church, being composed of 
religionists of all kinds. The ministers reflect this indifference, 
and, therefore, there is no kind of security that proper bishops 
will be nominated; and yet, the law continues to compel deans 
and chapters to go through the form of praying to God for His 
blessing on an election which they may have every reason to be- 
lieve in their consciences to be injurious to religion! Now, 
such a state of things is really intolerable. It is a disgrace to 
this age of liberty to continue regulations which are completely 
imbued with the spirit of persecution. Men are compelled by 
law to act against their consciences, on penalty of imprisonment 
and confiscation ; archbishops and bishops are liable to the same 
penalties, if they act on their consciences and refuse to confirm 
and consecrate a bishop whom they know to be unsound in faith 
or unholy in life. 

But, it is argued, the ministers must have the absolute power 
of appointing whom they please to be bishops, because the 
hishops have seats in the House of Lords, and ate thus mixed up 
with polities, and it is therefore requisite that the political leaders 
should be enabled to place partisans of their own in episcopal 
sees. This view is one that, without doubt, exercises great in- 
fluence over politicians, but it will not exercise any influence over 
the minds of Churchmen. Are the interests of religion to be 
subordinated to those of political parties? The argument, in 
lact, goes to show that the appointment of bishops should alto- 
gether cease to be made by the political ministry. Were it re- 
moved from the ministers altogether, and made unpolitical, all 
political parties would equally lose the prospect of putting their 
friends on the episcopal bench, and no one would be strengthened 
at the expense of any other. What is most to be desired for the 
welfare of religion is, that the Church should stand aloof from 
mere party politics as much as possible. It is the general wish 
of the country, that bishops should not be politicians : they lower 
their influence and position by being so, and they seldom add 
much weight to any party, because they are always divided in 
H 2 
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politics. However, we have not the slightest expectation of con- 
vineing politicians and the heads of political parties that they 
would do well to relinquish this patronage : all we mean to say 
is, that the convenience of politicians does not m any degree 
diminish the injustice of giving to parties alien to the Church and 
hostile to her, the power of directly or indirectly nominating her 
bishops and leading dignitaries. j - 

And now to pass on to another of the grievances arising out of 
the present state of the law. What can be more monstrous than 
that state of things under which the decision of cases directly 
affecting the doctrine of the Church of England, 1s placed in the 
hands of a court without any distinctive creed? Persons holdin 
belief opposed to that of the English Church—Presbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, Infidels—may, under the present state of the 
law, be supreme judges in Her Majesty’s Privy Council, of all 
causes affecting the faith of members of the English Church. A 
clergyman accused of denying the divinity of our Lord, may have 
his cause tried in this court by a Unitarian. Another, who shall 
dispute the inspiration of Scripture, and the fact of a Divine Re- 
velation, may be tried by a judge who equally disbelieves in reve- 
lation. Now this is, we maintain, a perfect mockery of justice, if 
the court is supposed to be constituted for the purpose of up- 
holding the doctrine of the Church of England. To permit 
persons who disbelieve her doctrines and are hostile to them, to 
determine whether this or that tenet is in accordance with those 
doctrines, is to give them the power of injuring her to the 
greatest extent, either by sanctioning tenets virtually con- 
trary to her belief, or by obtruding on her, clergy who do not 
believe her doctrines, and who are labouring to subvert them. 
It is an extreme injustice to place any Church in such a position 
as this; nor would it be tolerated for a moment, in the case of any 
other communion except that of the Church of England. It is no 
answer to this to say, that the Church of England has admitted 
the supremacy of the State, and therefore must take whatever the 
State pleases to ordain; beeause the Church never did, in fact, 
admit the supremacy of a State without a creed, or including all 
sects of religionists. The State which the Church of England re- 
cognized as having more or less authority in ecclesiastical matters, 
was a strictly Church of England state, which was opposed to every 
other system, and tolerated no dissent. Give us such a state again, 
and we would let things remain as they were; but to substitute 
Dissenters and Romanists for sincere members of the Church o 
England, and to give them the same authority over the Chureh, 
makes just all the difference between justice and injustice, betwee! 
friendship and enmity, between toleration and persecution. 
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Another great injustice arising out of the present state of 
the law is, the impossibility of developing the system and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, without opposition and in- 
terference on the part of her enemies. The Church has, for a 
series of years, been earnestly desirous of an increase in the 
number of bishops, in order to promote her own spiritual efficiency. 
This is a point on which all Churchmen are agreed. The whole 
episcopate have expressed themselves favourable to it. So strong 
was the feeling, that the Government made its proposal to the 
bishops to add four to their number, and introduced a bill accord- 
ingly. ‘The infidel and sectarian party in the House of Commons 
bitterly opposed this bill, and succeeded in preventing this deve- 
lopment of the Church. ‘The ministers have relinquished a 
measure which they do not deny to be a good measure in itself, 
because it is unpalatable to the enemies of the Church in Parlia- 
ment. Here, then, is an instance of the unjust way in which the 
Church is treated under the present system. Her expansion in 
the mode which she herself desires, and which is admitted to 
be right and reasonable, is entrusted to a legislature which in- 
cludes a large number of persons of hostile creeds, or of no creed 
atall. Her opponents are given the power of stopping any 
measures for her benefit. This is an extreme injustice and hard- 
ship to the Church of England, which no other communion in the 
cmpire experiences. ‘The law does not prevent them from esta- 
blishing new congregations, churches, synods, bishops, and eccle- 
siastical organizations. Why, then, should it interfere with the 
Church of England, and prevent it from exercising its own dis- 
cretion as to what is advisable for the advancement of its spiritual 
welfare! It is a very great injustice, and a positive act of into- 
lerance, to restrain a religious communion from making such 
regulations on points of this kind as it deems necessary for the 
welfare of religion; and more especially, when persons of a 
different faith are entrusted with this power of restraint. Of 
course, Dissenters, and Roman Catholics, and unbelievers, must be 
expected to oppose themselves to any measure which they consci- 
entiously believe would be for the benefit of the Church of Eng- 
land. They would do very wrong, with 'their views, if they did 
not, to the utmost of their power, prevent any such measure from 
being passed ; but then, on the other hand, it is a great hardship 
to the Chureh to be subject to their interference ; and the State 
which has done them justice in relieving them from penal laws, is 
equally bound to do justice to the Church of England, by relieving 
her from their interference, which has been the result of the acts 
which gave religious liberty to them. In point of fact, the same 
legislation which gave religious liberty to Romanists and Dis- 
senters, deprived the Church of her religious liberty, in placing 
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her under the dominion of persons of a different creed from her 
own. Previously to that time, the State had been substantial] 
a Church of England State: it then wholly ceased to be so. The 
moment that Dissenters and Romanists were granted freedom 
from all political disabilities, the Church became directly subject 
to them, while they are perfectly protected from any interference 
on her part. This is an extreme injustice, which ought to be 
removed. If the Legislature chose to relinquish its Church of 
England character, it ought, in common justice and fairness, at 
the same time to haye ceased to be the Church’s legislature on 
matters of doctrine, discipline, and revenues.. As it is, the 
alteration of the law has placed the Church under disabilities 
which she never previously suffered from. Her wishes are now 
liable to be thwarted in Parliament, not merely on grounds of 
State policy, but by sectarian animosity. She has to do witha 
legislature, a portion of which is hostile to her on religious 
grounds, and therefore a positive wrong and injury has been done 
to her. We do not in the least complain that Dissenters and 
Romanists are exempted from our interference as Churchmen in 
their religious concerns ; but it isa gross injustice that we should 
not be equally exempted from their interference in our affairs, 
We cannot have bishops without their consent; we cannot 
effect reforms of any kind in our system without their inter- 
meddling ; if our Keclesiastical Courts require alteration—if our 
chapters are to be made more efficient—if regulations are to be 
made for the trial of offences against faith or morality—if any 
thing at all is to be reformed or improved in our ecclesiastical or 
spiritual system, infidels, Dissenters, and Romanists, aid in deter- 
mining every question, and of course do their best to determine it 
against the Church, or in the mode most injurious to her. 

Now we think it is sufficiently evident, from all that has been 
said, that Churchmen are greatly aggrieved by the present law— 
that they are not treated with the same justice, fairness, and 
toleration which is extended to every other denomination. Their 
religious system stands in a most precarious and dangerous posi- 
tion, In consequence of the powers over the Church possessed by 


the ministers of the Crown, and by the two Houses of the Legis- | 


lature. And then the question comes, How ean this evil be 
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—. “ is plain that it cannot be remedied by returning 
ack to the old system, and removino FT sc -_ 
Sietiaited Maes ad ade ving Romanists and Dissenters 
he Touses of Parliament. This is altogether out of the 
question: nor haye Churchmen any right to call for the infliction 
of disabilities on others, if they can release themselves in some 
other way. 
ret remaining course, therefore, for Churchmen to take 
S ; y . . . 
is, to demand that they shall be placed on an equality with Dis- 
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senters, and other denominations ; that they shall have the same 
immunity from the interference of all except their own members, 
which is enjoyed by all other denominations. We think that 
this demand is grounded in simple justice. Why should the 
Chureh alone be subject to the interference of persons who are 
not of her own communion! Churchmen are just as competent 
as Dissenters to manage their own affairs, They can be trusted 
with equal propriety by the State to arrange the concerns of 
their own religious system. They do not require the guidance or 
direction of the State more than Dissenters or Roman Catholics 
do. They are not to be treated as children, and held in leading- 
strings, while others are let go free. What possible reason or 
excuse can be given for so degrading a distinction? Are not 
Churchmen as well educated as Dissenters or Roman Catholics ? 
Are they so much more quarrelsome than persons of other 
denominations, that they cannot be entrusted with the same 
liberties that every one else has gained! Haye they alone no 
consciences¢ And are they to be expected to submit to the 
dictation and interference of persons of a different denomination 
from themselves, when no one else in the country is expected to 
submit to such an interference ? 

Politicians object to give the Church freedom, because they 
object to establish an dmnperium in tmperio, But they have no 
scruple of this kind in dealing with Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters. They recognize the freedom of these communions in 
the fullest way. The Dissenters are an imperium in imperio, and 
so are the Roman Catholics, and so, therefore, may be the 
Church of England. If the one be right in principle, the other 
is equally right in principle; and if the power of self-legislation 
Is recognized in the ease of the Dissenters and Romanists, it is 
the grossest injustice to refuse it to the Church of England. 

“Well but,” it is replied, “you must not interfere with the 
royal supremacy. Every one admits the royal supremacy in 
religious matters. If you make the Church free, you destroy 
the royal supremacy.” Now to this we reply by asking the 
meaning of those who argue thus. Do they mean that the royal 
supremacy is something necessarily inherent in the Crown, and 
extending to all the subjects of the Crown? Do they mean that 
the Queen, in virtue of her royal power, is supreme in religious 
‘auses over the nation? Because if they do, they mean that 
Dissenters and Roman Catholies are subject to the royal supre- 
macy just as much as Churchmen are. If ¢his be their meaning, 
they cannot pretend that to claim for the Church the same 
liberty which is possessed by Roman Catholics and Dissenters 1s 
to deny the royal supremaey. Of course, if the Crown 1s 
supreme over them, notwithstanding their freedom, the Church 
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might be equally free, consistently with the supremacy. If 
however, it is asserted that the Crown has not, in virtue of its 
royal power, any supremacy over Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
it must be equally without inherent supremacy over the Church, 
The essential rights of the Crown must affect all classes of 
subjects equally. If any such right does not exist in relation to 
Dissenters, it exists in relation to no other class. 

It is absurd to pretend that the dignity of the Crown would be 
diminished if the Church were possessed of the same liberty as is 
enjoyed by other denominations. It would be nothing more 
than carrying out the principle which has been already extended 
by the Legislature to every communion in England, except to the 
Chureh. If the dignity of the Crown 1s impaired by acknow. 
ledging the freedom of religious denominations, — that has 
been done already,—the Crown has lost its dignity, for half the 
people of the empire are in the possession of religious liberty, 
It would be a poor excuse to avoid doing an act of justice, to 
pretend that the Crown would lose its dignity by acknowledging 
the rights of conscience, when it has done so for all other 
religious denominations. 

Another objection against allowing freedom to the Church of 
Mngland is, that it would lead to quarrelling and disputes 
amongst her members. ‘The persons who make this objection seem 
to think, that the members of the English Church require to be 
chained up, like bull-dogs, for fear they should tear each other in 
pieces. Is this the case? Surely it would be a libel on the 
character of Churechmen to affirm it. It is very true that there 
are parties in the Church; and from what cause have they arisen! 
They have arisen entirely from the suppression of the Church's 
liberties by the State. Had not the Church been gagged and 
ticd, so as to prevent her from exercising her own free choice, 
there never would have been any parties of any magnitude within 
our communion. ‘The Church would have interfered with autho- 
rity at an early stage, and settled the matters in dispute. As it 
is, the State has arbitrarily interfered, and taken these matters 
out of the Church’s hands. It has determined, for the last 130 
years, that no controversies shall be settled. Of course the result 
is, that they go on smouldering at one time, and blazing at 
another, and party-feelings are engendered. 'The Evangelicals 
have constituted a Church within the Church. The blame rests 
wholly on the State. We are certainly divided; but the only 
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be an attempt to keep compressed in the same communion 
elements which are mutually repulsive ; and peace will be the 
result. It is the clumsy and ill-contrived attempts of states to 
enforce external communion without making any provision for 
settling disputes on essential points, or silencing those in non- 
essentials, which invariably leads to the greatest disturbance in 
the Church. The State knows its own incompetence to deal 
with theological subjects : it will not trust the Church to settle its 
own affairs ; and so its only remedy is, to tell Churchmen that 
their communion must be made wide enough to accept, without 
dispute, any doctrine or tenet that may find its way into it. The 
State “recipe” for healing Church controversies is to force 
Churchmen to recognize as brethren and members of the Church 
those who, in their opinion, deny the essential doctrines of 
Christianity. Such a policy is sure to fail eventually, and it 
always largely increases the amount of irritation and the intensity 
of controversy. We believe that the differences between parties 
in the Church are perfectly capable of reconciliation to a great 
extent, if there was any way or means of reconciliation. But 
what can be done, when the State will not permit any adjustment 
of differences to be made,—when its only hope is, that those 
differences will die away? The effects of this policy is to 
aggravate differences to the extremest degree. If the State does 
not like existing divisions in the Church, it has no one but itself 
to blame for them. 

_ We must say a few words more on the supremacy of the Crown, 
in order to place our argument in a clearer light. The Church 
of England, then, acknowledges, and we with her acknowledge, 
in the fullest and most ample terms, the supremacy of the Crown 
in ecclesiastical matters. With the Thirty-seventh Article, we 
assert the Queen to have the chief government of al/ estates of 
this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes. 
We maintain, with the same Article, that godly princes are 
authorized by God’s word to rule all estates and degrees committed 
to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, 
and to restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers. 
According to the tenor of the old oath of supremacy prescribed 
by Stat. 1 Elizabeth, c. 1, we hold that “the Queen’s Highness 
is the only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other Her 
Highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” With the T hirty-sixth 
Canon we declare, that “the King’s Majesty, under God, is_the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other His High- 
vess's dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual or ecclest- 
astical things or causes as temporal.” 

All this we cordially and earnestly acknowledge and assert. 
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But will our opponents assert as much ? Will they go to the 
length which the Church of England goes in asserting the royal 
supremacy over all ** persons, all “estates, all things,” and 
all “causes ecclesiastical and spiritual” within “‘ this realm, and 
all other Her Majesty’s dominions?” Will they assert that the 
Crown is, or ought to be, supreme in the “things and causes 
ecclesiastical and spiritual,” of the Roman Catholics, for instanee, 
or of the Wesleyan Methodists, or of the Independents, or the 
Baptists? All these ‘causes and things” are within “ this 
realm:” the ecclesiastical ‘‘ estates and degrees” of the Roman 
Catholies, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
and Socinians, are ‘within this realm.” Has the Crown de juny 
the supremacy over all these people? We maintain that it has, 
The Church of England declares that it has; and the law of the 
land, as embodied in the Act of Supremacy passed under Eliza- 
beth, declares that it has. We assert the supremacy of the 
Crown over this rea/m: not over a part of the realm, but over 
the whole; not over a section of the population, but over the 
whole population. Will any of the advocates of the royal supre- 
macy in Parliament or elsewhere, will the Ministers of State, 
will the Evangelicals, will the Liberals, will the Rationalists, and, 
above all, will the Romanists and the Dissenters, go as far as we 
do in asserting the royal supremacy? They will not. ‘The Evan- 
gelicals, perhaps, may go to this extent; but the rest will in most 
cases deny that the royal supremacy ought to extend to all classes 
of men, and to all causes and things in this realm. We there- 
fore claim to be the firmest upholders of the principle of the 
royal supremacy. We uphold it strictly, according to the declara- 
tions of the State itself, and of the Church in harmony therewith. 

However, supposing that the various parties opposed to the 
Church of England do go as far as we do, and assert that. the 
royal supremacy extends over all the people of this realm in ecele- 
siastical matters, we have nothing further to add, than to express 
our entire assent to the principle, and to explain that the utmost 
we seck is, that the royal supremacy shall be applied equally to 
all classes of the community, as the Church declares it ought to 
be. We are perfectly willing to admit that the supremacy ought 
to be exercised over the Church of England, just as it is ‘over all 
the rest of the realm. We have not the slightest objection to 
the supremacy of a Christian sovereign over the English Church; 
but we think it is only fair to expect, that when the sovereigns 
have consented to transfer the exercise of their supremacy t0 
persons who may be either themselves alien from the religion of 
the English Church, or under the influence of sectarians, the 
supremacy should be exercised towards the Church just as it 
's towards all other denominations,—that is, the Church should 
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he, practically, free. If we admit the principle of the Articles 
and the Thirty-sixth Canon, and the Act of Supremacy, that the 
Queen’s Majesty is supreme over all persons, things, and causes 
within this realm, and her other dominions, one point is very dis- 
tinctly established,—that the appointment of bishops, and the 
summoning of synods, and the confirmation of their canons are 
no part of the royal supremacy. ‘This may sound startling, and 
vet it is demonstrably true. For, observe the actual state of the 
ease: bishops are appointed by the Roman Catholics in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and in Canada, Malta, and all the English 
colonies— other Her Majesty’s dominions”—without any claim, 
on the part of the Crown, to interfere in their appointment, The 
State—the law—recognize these persons, so appointed, as bishops. 
The law acknowledges their episcopal rank and jurisdiction over 
a portion of the people of the realm. Therefore, assuming that 
the law considers the Queen to be supreme over all her subjects, 
it is plain that the appointment to bishoprics is not a part of her 
supremacy. The law also recognizes the episcopal character of 
the bishops of Seotland,—it admits them to be bishops—and yet 
the Crown does not appoint them. 

And now to consider the case of synods. The Roman Catho- 
lics in Ireland have lately held a national synod without asking 
the license of the Crown to meet, or seeking any confirmation 
from the Crown for their canons or regulations. ‘The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Dissenters hold synods without being obliged to 
ask the Crown’s leave or sanction. If, then, we hold that the 
royal supremacy extends to the whole realm and to all causes, and 
things, and degrees, it is evident that we cannot admit the sum- 
moning and confirming of synods to be amongst the essentials of 
the royal supremacy, because the law sanetions the people of this 
realm in holding synods without reference to the Crown. 

We are aware that such inferences may not be palatable to some 
persons, but they have only one alternative—either they must 
hold with the Church of England and the act of supremacy, that 
the Crown has supremacy in ecclesiastical things or causes over 
the whole realm, in which case they must admit that the appoint- 
ment of bishops and the summoning of synods are no part of the 
supremacy ; or else they must hold in contradiction to the Chureh 
of England, and of the whole theory of the constitution, and the 
whole body of the old statutes, that the Queen is not supreme in 
ecclesiastical things or causes over the whole realm, but only over 
4 part of it—or over some portion of the people. If they main- 
tain this latter principle, they undermine the supremacy, for they 
separate it from the royal power, in pronouncing that it is not 
universal. They make it a privilege, an advantage, a possession 
of the Crown—just as the Crown lands are a portion of the rights 
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of the Crown, and yet are not inalienable. If the supremacy pp. 
lates merely to the Church of England, it 1s a prerogative of the 
Crown, but it is not an inalienable prerogative: it 1s not an e. 
sential of the Crown’s rights, which cannot be parted with, | 
others are exempted from the supremacy, the question occurs a 
once, why should not the Church of England be also? It be. 
comes then at once a question of expediency ; Whether it be o 
be not advisable to extend the same rule which applies to Dis. 
senters to the Chureh of England also? On this view it is quite 
impossible to defend the continuance of the supremacy over the 
nglish Chureh alone, as a matter of principle. Those who take 
this ground, must be contented to argue on grounds of expe 
diency only. 

We sincerely hope that these questions will be fully and freely 
discussed. In the present day all that is wanted is full inquiry, 
The Church of England will largely profit by the fullest investi- 
gation. We have seen a species of declaration put forth by some 
distinguished members of the Church of England on the subject of 
the royal supremacy, and the sense in which they understand it. We 
do not wish to express any opinion on this document further than 
this, that we trust it will lead to further inquiry, and _ to full dis- 
cussion. We are at present living amidst a curious jumble of the 
Institutions and principles of the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
century, which are diametrically opposed to each other. Inquiry 
and attention will dissipate the absurdities by which we are sur- 
rounded, and make ** civil and religious liberty” as it should be— 
not merely the privilege of the Dissenters, but of ad the people 
of Mngland. 

We have entitled this paper “ Church Emancipation.” We 
may as well explain what we mean by this term. We do not 
mean by it the liberation of the Church from the royal supremacy, 
or from the influence of Parliament. We mean by ‘ Chureh 
Kimancipation” nothing more or less than the liberty of Churchmet 
to settle the affairs of their own Church, without any inter- 
ference, direct or indirect, by persons of any other religion, or of 
no religion at all. This is the point we contend for. It may 
and will involve the repeal of laws and the modification of the 
relations of the English Chureh with the imperial power ; but this 
Is not the prineiple for which we contend. That principle is, that 
Churchmen shall, like all other Englishmen, be exempt from the 
interference nn their religious coneerns of persons who are not of 
their own communion, If this principle ean be carried out with 
out materially altering the laws, or depriving the Crown of any 
privilege it exercises, so much the better; if not, we still claim 
What is nothing but plain and common justice. Churehmen alone 
are not to be left without freedom in religious matters, and 
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obliged to submit to the interference of persons alien from their 
ereed. They are not to be made the only exception to the general 
rule. Their claim for emancipation from the rule of persons not 
of their own creed, is one that only requires to be heard, in order 
to convince every fair-minded man of its justice and its modera- 
tion. That claim may be opposed for a time by clamour and 
misrepresentation ; but if it is steadily persisted in, it must, in 
the end, be heard and conceded. 

We therefore think that it is the duty of Churchmen to go 
forward firmly and unflinchingly in their course, seeking on all 
oceasions the restitution of their religious liberties ; and with a 
full confidence that they will eventually be attained. ‘They must 
not be discouraged, or turned away from their purpose, by the 
attacks or the devices of their opponents. We have long foreseen 
the probability that the Evangelical party will not continue in its 
state of quiescence. ‘They were kept quiet, evidently by Govern- 
ment and by the archbishops, for some time after the decision on 
the Gorham case. ‘This was in accordance with the policy of the 
Government and the Privy Council party, who declared that the 
judgment had given gencral satisfaction, and who were extremely 
anxious that no movements should take place, but that the judg- 
ment should be allowed to pass at once as an undisputed law. 
When the opponents of the judgment began to make themselves 
heard, there was still evidently an enjoined silence maintained by 
the other party: it was curious to observe how anxiously their 
journals avoided notice of the subject, lest they should increase 
the excitement. Then, the feeling of the country began to show 
itself so very decidedly against the judgment, that there was equal 
discretion manifested in avoiding an attempt to elicit approbation 
of the judgment, which would probably have proved a failure. So 
that the Privy Council party had the great discomfort of seeing 
the whole display of public feeling against them. They had to 
sit by, and hear the most open confession of the truth by large 
masses of clergy and laity in every part of the country ; to be 
condemned by bishops, and to witness great public meetings of 
laity and clergy against their views. All this was, of course, most 
trying to the tempers of the more violent partisans, who were 
thus curbed by orders from their superiors, on the wisdom of 
which they have probably had many a misgiving. 

The Government having now succeeded in defeating any 
attempt which might have led to the immediate reversal of the 
decision of the Privy Council, are probably indifferent as to what 
course matters take; and hence there will, doubtless, be no 
Opposition on their part, and that of the archbishops, to an 
organization of the Evangelical party for the purpose of counter- 
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acting the movements of the Church party. We shall probably 
See, ere long, the Evangelicals, who have hitherto been declaring 
on all occasions in the course of this controversy, that their whole 
wish is, that different parties and principles may live in affectionate 
fraternity in the same Church; as they have “ always” done,—yye 
shall see them now, most probably, adopting some course of 
directly aggressive policy, with a view of driving out of the Chureh 
those brethren to whom they are so much attached. It wil 
probably be seen, ere long, that their notions of toleration are 
meant only to apply to persons of their own opinions. Their 
object will, probably, be to strike up a firm alliance with the 
State, in the expectation that the whole patronage of the Church 
will fall into their hands ; and to endeavour to thwart the objects 
of Churchmen by directing against them a series of attacks, with 
the object of withdrawing their attention from the objects before 
them to their own defence. ‘They will endeavour to carry the 
war into the enemy’s territorics, to compel him to act on the 
defensive. We have little doubt that this will be the course of 
policy pursued ; Churchmen should be on their guard against 
being diverted by it from their objects. They must pursue their 
objects and defend themselves at the same time. We recom- 
mend great caution in dealing with the movements of any 
organization of Evangelicals; it will be conducted with mmueh 
craft ; and the Union movement must not be ready to take the 
course to which it may be provoked by its opponents. 

Without doubt the great weapon employed in future against 
the Emancipationists will be, as it has been, misrepresentation of 
their objects and principles. There is but one way of meeting 
this. The objects and principles of the friends of Church liberty 
must be made as clear as the day by themselves, so that misrepreset- 
tation may only recoil on its authors. There must be no lurking 
suspicion left ; but Churchmen must come forward so manfully 
and so openly with an account of their purposes, that it will be 
IMPOssIBLE to slander them. When this is done, the whole 
strength of the opposition to them will be at an end. They will 
go on without any material let or impediment. But, let them 
pursue any policy of concealment, let them refrain from making 
their principles and ohjeets unequivocally manifest, let there 
be any opportunity for the enemy to calumniate them, and repre- 
sent them as Romanists,—and they will certainly fail. 

On this account, as well as for other reasons of equal urgency, 
we would strongly recommend, that the ereatest possible care and 
diserimination should be exercised in future in the choice of per- 
sons who are to hold any official or leading position in the Church 
movement. Noman should be selected to fill such offices unless 
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he possess the jirst grand requisite of a firm faith in the Linglish 
Church, as she stands distinguished from Romanism and from 
other systems of religion. Without this essential qualification, 
no amount of rank, virtue, ability, or learning, should recommend 
any man to a prominent and leading position. If he does not 
stand forth and give clear and satisfactory evidence of the 
staunchness of his principles—if he refuses to give satisfaction to 
inquiries, but permits some mystery to hang over his sentiments 
on the fundamental point of adhesion ex animo to the creed and 
communion of the English Church in preference to the Roman, 
and to all others, he should be at once set aside as ineligible. It 
will not any longer do in these times to have doubtful, wavering, 
undecided men as leaders, who may shortly fall away from the 
Chureh, and who will always be sure to favour a weak, timid, 
tortuous, and unpopular course of policy: None but firm and 
open adherents of the Knglish Church should be trusted to lead 
the cause of that Church. No eold and doubtful men will be 
again to that cause. We must have a bold, open, undisguised 
course of policy. We must plainly say what we want, and be 
prepared to prove that it is necessary for the security of the 
Church of England; and if we act thus, no power can avail to 
crush our claims. If Evangelicals, and Rationalists, and ras- 
tians, and Infidels misrepresent us, and oppose us, their misre- 
presentations will be only injurious to themselves if we are 
thoroughly honest, and thoroughly open and bold. If we merely 
seck for liberty—for the national rights of freedom which the 
constitution extends to all but ourselves; and if we merely seek 
what we sincerely conceive and believe to be essential to the 
security of our own religion ; it will be impossible to raise any 
permanent feeling against us. If our opponents succeed in 
creating an opposition for a time, the people will fall away from 
them when they have ascertained the facts of the case; and we 
shall then sueceed. 

To the Chureh, then, our advice is, to set aside all political 
parties—none of whom ean be trusted :—to follow no_ political 
leaders :—to let W higs and Conservatives, Free T raders and 
Protectionists—men in offiee and men out of office—settle their 
disputes as best they may. Let the Church—we mean the Church 
clement within the Church—have nothing to do with party poli- 
ties of any kind—beeause no parties can be trusted. Instead of 
thus depending on statesmen, let them throw themselves on the 
people—the sovereign people !—Let them engage the people on 
their side, and their work is done. 

In applying to the people, the Church would apply to the real 
sovereign of the country. ‘Che supreme power is vested in their hands 
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by the recent changes in the constitution. England is a republic 
with monarchical and aristocratical forms; but the people haye 
a power before which all others in the State bend. Hitherto the 
Church of England has been altogether a royalist and an aristo. 
cratic Church : it is now bound to become a popular Church also, 
It is of much more importance to her to stand well with the peo- 
ple than with the other parts of the State. She is bound on 
principle to please the people, because they have been virtually 
invested with sovereignty by law. If the Church gains the sup. 
port of the people, she will have the support of the Sovereign and 
the aristocracy. 

Now on what principles must the cause of the Church be 
brought before the people? We can tell our learned theologians, 
and our subtle reasoners, that all their systems must be unlearned 
again, if they are to make any impression on the people. They 
may do well enough for educated, refined, thoughtful people ; but 
they are simply unintelligible to the great mass of the population, 
i.e. to ninety-nine out of every hundred of our people. They 
cannot enter into discussions on Baptism and its effects. They 
cannot discriminate between “* High Church” and “ Low Chureh.’ 
Convocations and synods they know nothing about. ‘They do not 
care a single farthing about the spiritual rights of the Church, or 
its liberties, &e. They, perhaps, know very little about any par- 
ticular doctrines ; and they see no danger in Evangelicalism, or 
any other ‘‘ism”—evcept Romanism. Now then, it is plain, that 
in applying to the people, “learning” and ‘ eloquence,” and 0 
forth, will not be of the slightest use :—they will be rather a hin 
derance. 

How, then, are the people to be influenced? There is but 
one way of moving them.—In the first place, they must be taught 
their duty to obey the law of the land, even if it should be an 
unjust law. ‘They may then be led to see in what condition the 
law places them. They must be taught that they are a degradel 
and enslaved set of men; that they have not the religious liberties 
which Dissenters and Romanists possess; that Romanists and 
Dissenters regulate the affairs of the Church, though they will 
not let Churchmen interfere in their affairs; that we are suffering 
under a gross injustice, and are liable to continual insults from 
persons of different denominations, Put before the people the 
insulting language of Romanists and Dissenters charging the 
Church with being the slave of the State. Teach them to fee 
themselves insulted and degraded, and treated with injustice; ané 
then * the Sovereign power” will begin to move in our favour. 

We think that if this course is pursued, eventual success 3 
certain. Let the people of the Church once be brought to fed 
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that they are injured, and that they have grievances to complain 
of; and nothing can or will prevent them from obtaining a 
remedy. Ministers may oppose, and Evangelicals may unite with 
them; but the sense of wrong once well-rooted will, in the end, 
prevail over all opposition; and those who are on the side of 
slavery will go to the wall. In order, however, to bring forward 
the cause of the Church with any reasonable prospect of success, 
the ordinary machinery must be provided for the purpose of 
setting the members of the Church to work in the right direction. 
Amongst the publications which have appeared in various ways, 
bearing on this subject, we have not seen any which appears to 
be equal in ability of conception and healthiness of tone to that 
which bears the name of Mr. Denison—the leader of the Church 
movement on the Education question. The gratitude which is 
due to Mr. Denison for his untiring advocacy of the Church’s 
cause, and which is, we are assured, most widely and deeply felt, 
will at once ensure an attentive hearing to him on any subject 
bearing on the general interests of the Church. No man has 
more fully established his right to be heard on such questions. 
Mr. Denison apologizes in his advertisement for asking public 
attention at the present crisis; but none of his readers will feel 
that such an apology was requisite from him. 

We are very glad to see that Mr. Denison is of opinion that 
the time has come to get beyond the Gorham case. We cannot 
go on eternally disputing on this case. It is now an established 


Jact. The results and tendencies of that fact constitute a large 


item in the perils affecting the Church. Still, like the Hampden 
case, it is virtually settled, as far as the present law is concerned, 
and it would be unwise to go on attempting to found further 
agitation on that special case: it must now take its place in the 
general list of grievances. We entirely concur therefore in the 
following remarks of Mr. Denison :— 


‘It isno part of the writer’s purpose to review any particulars of the 
Gorham case—all this has been already done—thoroughly and effec- 
tually done. The many fallacies of the judgment of the Supreme 
Court have been dragged to light—the claim of that judgment either 
to ability or truthfulness has been set aside—the sin of betraying the 
Faitu in the matter of Mr. Gorham’s institution needs no further proof. 
It is time now for Churchmen to take off their minds, so far as may 
be, from this special case, as from a detail, and to fix them upon the 
principle, or rather upon the negation of principle, which has enabled 
Mr. Gorham to obtain an unworthy triumph over his diocesan, over the 
Cuurcn and the Farta. This negation of principle, including, first, 
the denial of objective truth, and, secondly, the absolute ignoring of 
the primitive and Catholic position of the Church of England—this 
VOL. XIV,—NO, XXVII,—-SEPTEMBER, 1850. I 
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negation of principle, upon which alone the judgment of the Supreme 
Court can be maintained, is the very spirit of anti-christ, tricked out In 
the garb of a more enlightened reason, and a more enlarged charity.” 

Mr. Denison remarks, with great feeling, on the painful position 
of Churchmen in these days, in finding themselves obliged to 
defend the faith of the Church against a State which had been 
for so many ages united to her in the closest alliance. It is our 
only consolation under this painful alienation, to feel that it has not 
been the work of the Church; that we have not to reproach our- 
selves for those alterations which have impressed a Latitudinarian 
and ecreedless character on the State, and have rendered it a 
perilous ally to us. ‘There has been a continual protest against 
the various acts of legislation and policy by which the State has 
been so widely severed in faith from the Church. And yet it 
must be admitted, as Mr. Denison remarks, that the Church has 
not in fact resisted, as she ought to have done, the encroachments 
of the State on her spiritualities. She has not been alive, as she 
ought to have been, to the dangers thence arising. And why is 
this? We must ascribe it in great measure to her habitual 
dependence on the Government, and on the Hierarchy. That 
dependence, connected with the highest and best principles, and 
justified to some extent by the experience of former times, long 
prevented the Church at large from viewing her real position, and 
protecting herself. In depending on the State, or political parties 
in it, all freedom and energy was lost. Men were taught still to 
look solely to a temporal power, which was gradually ceasing to 
possess any religious principle. And the Episcopate has always 
been, for the most part, under the influence of the State to so 
great an extent, that it has never dared to move for the liberties 
of the Church. It has been divided in opinion, and has been 
unable to act together. Of course, the Church, in depending on 
the Episecopate to be led, has virtually relinquished all action on 
such questions. We are not quite prepared to agree with all 
that Mr. Denison says, in reference to the silence of so many of 
the bishops on the recent theological question. We have no doubt 
that several prelates, who have not spoken so openly as might 
have been wished, have not been restrained by any doubt on the 
question itself. Yet the expression of opinion ought to have 
been stronger and more unanimous on such an occasion; and it 
Is lamentable to observe some prelates preaching ‘ peace” in 
oe bogie. that the faith is not in any way ell 
nominated by the ant ngs must be, while the Episcopate 

— : ads of political parties. 

But there are other internal dangers besides these; and to one 
of them Mr, Denison draws attention in these words :-— 
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“There are other Churchmen again; men in one sense sound in the 
faith themselves, #. e. who profess the faith, but profess it as matter of 
their own subjective belief, not as matter of the objective belief of THE 
Cuurcn CaTHo.tic; who are very dangerous to THe CnurcH; men 
who hold contradictory positions ; men who hold the Scriptural doctrine 
of Regeneration in Baptism, and yet approve of the judgment of the 
judicial committee ; men who tell us to cease from contention about the 
doctrine of sacramental grace, and to unite with them in stemming the 
flood of infidelity, which is about to assail—they might say, which has 
already assailed—-even the inspiration of the Scriptures. Do these not 
see, then, that the only ground upon which the battle of the judgment 
can be fought, is the very ground upon which are planted the outposts 
of the infidel? Do they not see that the denial of ali truth is aptly 
preceded by the indifference to any specific form of it; and that the 
judgment of the judicial committee has but re-echoed the memorable 
question asked on the day of our redemption ih the judgment-hall of 
doomed Jerusalem; ‘What is truth?” Or do they really think it 
possible that those who are content that the judgment should be such 
as it is, can ever be united for any good purpose with those whose 
daily prayer it is that they may have grace even to lay down their lives, 
so that one step might thereby be made towards blotting it out for ever 
from the records of the Church of England, and effectually preventing 
the recurrence of so perilous an experiment for the time to come?” 


After some further remarks on the possible rupture of the 
alliance between Church and State, in consequence of the pro- 
cecdings of the latter power, Mr. Denison thus states the 
alternatives now before the Church :— 


1. Submission to the claim of the State to create bishops, without 
regard being had to the judgment of the spiritualty as to their fitness 
for ‘ the office and work of a Bishop in re Cuurcu or Gop.’ Sub- 
mission to the claim of the State to insist upon the institution of priests 
to benefices with cure of souls, without regard being had to the judg- 
ment of the spiritualty as to their fitness, at the time of institution, for 
‘ the office and work of a priest in rue Cuurcn or Gop.’ Submission 
to the claim of the State to insist upon any profanation of the offices of 
THE Cuurcu, which may result from the application of those offices 
indiscriminately to all persons, whether in communion with THE 
Cuurcu or not. Submission to the claim of the State to exercise that 
interference with the matter and the manner of the education of the 
people, which it is utterly impossible the State can exercise in any 
degree, consistently with the due discharge of the responsible office of 
the ministry of THe Cuurcn. 

“ This is the first of the three things presented to the choice of the 
Church of England. It is the existing state of things,—a state of 
things in which the civil power does in effect claim, however it may 
disavow such a claim, to be supreme judge both of doctrine and discie 
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pline; to exercise a virtual control over the whole matter and manner 
of the education of the people. The claim is, indeed, protested against 
here and there, and some demands are made for redress, and so far as 
this is done, individual Churchmen are free from the guilt of acqui- 


escence. 
“ But there is no redress, nor any prospect of redress, that I 


know of. eee — 
‘© 9, The second thing is to allow the existing submission to become 


absolute, i.e. to cease from protesting and demanding redress. In short, 
to submit, not, as now, in the hope of the dawn of better times, but 
because it has become the general opinion that, after all, it is as well to 
submit. In other words, to continue to be rHE EsTABLISHMENT, but 
to cease absolutely to be rue Cuurcn : because the sacred trust com- 
mitted by the great Heap or THE Cuurcn into the hands of the spi- 
ritualty, will have been abandoned and betrayed. 

‘3, The third thing is to combine, as under asense of the most 
imminent danger, and as warned of Gop, for the defence and assertion 
of the rights and liberties of tue Cuurcn, and of her claim to be 
allowed duly to discharge those special functions, the due discharge of 
which is the very essence and principle of her original constitution by 
our BLESSED Lorp. 

‘I believe I have fairly stated the case,—neither overstated it, nor 
understated it.” 

Those who are advising us to “ be quiet,” and to let ‘ peace” 
return to the Church, are of course acting on their own view of 
what is best for the Church; and it is quite right that they 
should be listened to with respect and good feeling. But they 
take so different a view of the state of things from others, that 
they cannot expect to have any influence with them. Those who 
wish us to be ‘at peace,” and to let the State in general, and the 
Privy Council in particular, regulate our religious and educa- 
tional affairs as they please, will not be able to enter into the 
principles and views which influence men like Mr. Denison. His 
view is this, and we believe it to be the only sensible view : 

‘Whatever may have been the case hitherto, tmz Cuurcn cannot any 
longer rest satisfied with protests and demands for redress from indi- 
viduals or private bodies of her members: she cannot, because if she 
does, she nill die; that she mill not, the last few years have served to 
indicate. The time is come now when the indication must be converted 
into a certainty, and tue Cuurcn must set her own seal upon a great 


system of agitation, because it is plainly written upon the wall, that if 
she do not she must shortly die.” 


Ss ’ ’ } c , "ty 4 = . . 
| pie good = think, that by refraining from “ agitation,” 
and permitting the events to take their course, the Church will 
act most for her own security. All they want is “peace,” and 
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they persuade themselves that if “agitation” could be suppressed, 
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there would be an end of dangers. They cannot endure the 
barking and growling of the guardian of the fold. They would 
silence him, and trust to the mercy of the wolves who are 
rowling outside. They would disband the military retainers 
who walk about the towers of Zion, and leave themselves defence- 
less. They imagine that their deeds of benevolence and of 
charity—their obedience to the “ powers that be ”—their in- 
offensiveness and blamelessness, would save them from enemies to 
whom the very existence of those virtues and good works is the 
sorest of reproofs and the cause of the bitterest enmity and 
hatred. They trust in a State which has shown in all its acts 
that it is open to no considerations whatever but those of earth] 

policy, and temporary expediency—to a State which has given 
yower to the hereditary enemies of the Church to legislate for 
her, and in all ways to interfere with her. With every possible 
respect for the good intentions of those who recommend a course 
of submission to this state of things, we must express our convic- 
tion that their policy is simply suicidal; and that the only safe 
policy is a bold, a resolute, and an open one. In the words of 
Mr. Denison :— 


‘““Churchmen must combine throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. There has been such a thing nithout the pale of rue Cnurcn, as 
‘a solemn league and covenant.’ I am not afraid to say that there 
must be an analogous combination now mithin the pale of rue Cuurcn. 
The great object of Tue Cnurcn’s league and covenant must be the 
immediate restoration of her synodal action. So soon as this is attained 
and placed upon sure ground, let all irregular action and combination at 
once cease and determine. ‘Till it is attained and placed upon sure 
ground, let the whole land be filled with both ; let it be a reproach to a 
parish that it does not agitate; that it does not contribute something, 
at least, of its means and its energies, towards the effective support and 
encouragement of those whose immediate business it will be to superin- 
tend and to conduct; pressing THE Cuurcn’s claim in every way 
Which is open to men in free England, upon the public mind, upon 
Parliament, and upon the Crown. Does any one suppose that such 
entire freedom to agitate and combine in THE Cuurcn's cause will 
be denied by the civil power ; that the liberty, conceded to the Corn 
Law League of our days, and to the schism of an hundred years, 
will be denied to ruz Cuurcn? I have no belief that any statesman, 
however liberal, will be found to attempt so direct an infringement of 
popular rights: the attempt itself would not simply be ridiculous; it 
would not simply be an egregious failure; it would tend very power- 
fully to encourage the entire movement and combination, which it 
Was its object to defeat. 

“Tt will be obvious at once that I am contemplating a very different 
thing indeed from the existing action and extent of Church unions, 
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The resistance offered, through their organization, to the encroachments 
of the civil power, has been hitherto desultory, and growing out of 
daily circumstances. It must henceforth be systematic and concen. 
trated, and directed, as its final object, to the one great end of the 
restoration of the synodal action of THE Cuurcu, as the legitimate 
remedy for all her difficulties. To say that Church Unions have not 
been without their use, —to say this, and no more than this,—would be 
thankless and unjust. But no one surely can suppose that their pre- 
sent extent and mode of action can suffice to meet the dangers and the 
requirements of THE CHURCH. Without them, indeed, THE Cuurcy 
would have been powerless, and naked of all means of combined de- 
fence against the many aggressions of the civil power during the last 
five years. But as these aggressions multiply, and become more aggra- 
vated and more afflicting, more full of warning and of peril to the very 
life of rue Cuurcu, so must the means of defence be multiplied, and 
extended, and developed also, and brought to such state of complete- 
ness, as any irregular action of rue Cuurcu will permit. 

‘We have at present some twenty Church Unions; they should be 
reckoned by hundreds.” 


This is the right spirit. Churchmen must put from them all 
timidity, and be ready to advance their cause boldly, in the face 
of the world, “ before rulers and kings.” They must put on the 
energies of primitive Christianity, fearing the face of no man 
on earth, and girded up for the contest in firm faith in the 
rectitude and justice of their cause. ‘They must put from them 
the retiring, modest, and unassuming virtues, which have hitherto 
distinguished them, and come forth as soldiers of the Cross, pre- 
pared to do and to suffer in the cause of Christian faith. Such 
must be their spirit and their resolution, in case circumstances 
should call on them to make sacrifices for Christ. They will be 
met by opposition, contempt, ridicule, and persecution ; they 
must be prepared to bear it all, and even to glory in their 
tribulations, 

‘or the details of the organization proposed by Mr. Denison 
we must refer to his pamphlet. It includes the design of a 
general meeting of members of Church Unions—a certain num- 
ber from each—to be held periodically. This, and the other 
details of the plan, appear to be perfectly practicable; and we 
hope the suggestion will be in some way acted on without delay. 

On the financial branch of the subject, one of the highest prac- 
tical importance, Mr. Denison offers the following remarks, which 
contam much matter for serious thought, as involving principles of 


deep importance, and which we never remember to have scen 
stated before. 


‘Is it too much to ask that, when the life of re Cuurcn is at 
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stake, we should, each of us, carefully review our position and our 
means, and all the arrangements of our life, set apart the utmost we can 
give for Church Union purposes, and make a great point of punctual 
payment ? 

“But the exigencies and the nature of the case demand that we 
should go much further even than this. And I have two suggestions 
to offer,—the second of which is, I know, very little likely to be 
received favourably; but I offer it, nevertheless, because I know of 
nothing which represents so powerfully my own sense of the extent 
and the magnitude of the evil that has come upon us. 

‘First, then, | would suggest, that collections be made every year in 
our Churches, in aid of a fund, to be applied, at the discretion of the 
central consulting body, for promoting the restoration of the synodal 
action of tHE Cuurcn. There can be no just exception taken against 
making collections in our Churches for such a purpose. The restora- 
tion of the synodal action of tux Cuurcu is, undoubtedly, a great and 
legitimate Church object,—I should say, especially under present cir- 
cumstances, the greatest and the most legitimate. 

“The second suggestion I have to offer—and which I entreat 
Churchmen to believe, that nothing but a deep conviction of our im- 
minent peril would have persuaded me to offer at all—is this—that, if 
it be found impossible to give money for ald Church purposes, that 
purpose, which is the first and most pressing of them all, and the present 
frustration of which is at the bottom of much of our present distress— 
I mean the restoration of the synodal action of THz Cuurcn—should 
hold the first place, and that, if need be, all other purposes—whether 
these be even the support of the Church Societies—or such purposes 
again as the restoration and decoration of churches—or any other of 
those many ways in which Churchmen are denying themselves for THE 
Cuurcn’s sake—should give place to it, and that the money bestowed 
upon such purposes now should be given—until we get our synodal 
action fully and freely restored—in aid of this same fund. Now, as 
respects the Church Societies, a feeling of indignation, by no means an 
unnatural one, will doubtless arise in many minds, that any one should 
be found to make a proposal like this. Others again, who may have 
no strong feeling upon the matter, may say that it is like proposing to 
cut off the limbs to enable the body to move more freely. My reply 
to the first is, that it is not because I do not wish the Church Societies 
to flourish, but because I wish them to flourish healthily under the 
shelter of tne Cuurcu herself, that I have made my suggestion ; and 
my reply to the second is of the same kind,—that the body is diseased, 
and the limbs more or less infected thereby, and that before the limbs 
can do their office well, and before the discharge of that office can be a 
true sign of the body’s vigorous life, that life and vigour must be found 
within the body itself. ‘Till we get our synodal action, I doubt whether 
the working of the Church Societies can be really healthy ; and what, 
after all, is the real * bond fide” use of Church Societies, if we cannot 
save THE Cuurcu herself? Convocation, or Synod, is the one great 
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object before us—the one great point of safety : no support of Chureh 
Societies will bring us nearer to Convocation; once get Convocation, 
and Church Societies will be placed on a far more satisfactory footing 
than they are now. If, however, Churchmen shrink from withdrawin 
their contributions, of whatever kind, from the Church Societies, for 
the above purpose, they will, I think, hardly refuse to place the Church 
Emancipation Fund side by side with the funds of the societies, and to 
make the same exertions for the one as for the other.” 


Without doubt there is much in this that is in a great degree 
novel to us. We have been so much accustomed to look to cer- 
tain machinery for ordinary Church institutions, as the great object 
which demands our sacrifices and our exertions, that the notion 
of putting the demands of the Church Emancipation cause on a 
level with them, or even above them, appears to us, at first sight, 
somewhat startling; yet we think that the more the point is ex- 
amined, the sounder will appear the principles of the above pas- 
sage. If the very essence of the Church is endangered by the 
present system, nothing can be of so much importance as to 
correct that system and obtain security for the Church. In times 
of war the institutions of peace languish: in times of extraordi- 
nary peril, resources must be gained, if necessary, by severe 
sacrifices. Every thing may be dispensed with, save the great 
duty of standing by the faith of the Church. 

This sacred cause is not to be worthily defended by any men 
who are themselves of ambiguous faith. He who leads the host 
of the Lord must not shrink from declaring himself solemnly to 
be on the Lord’s side, lest in the midst of the contest he should 
be found a recreant and a deserter. These are times in which 
men must “speak out,” in more senses than one. They must 
not permit their intentions to remain doubtful in reference to the 
great point of adhesion to the faith and communion of the Church 
of England. They must make their choice between the Church 
of England and Rome, and not shrink from declaring whose they 
are. If, from any cause whatever, they shrink from this, they 
are not fitted to be leaders of the Church’s cause. We can- 
not afford to have leaders who cannot be depended on. For the 
following noble declaration of his adhesion to the Church, we are 
deeply grateful to Mr. Denison. We have always felt that 
nothing less than the firm faith which the following declaration 
breathes throughout, could have carried its author through his 
exertions in the Education cause :-— 


‘In coming forward, as I have now done, with an appeal to Church- 
men to combine for the defence of tHe Cuurcn, and for the recovery 
of her rights and liberties, and to make exertions, not in degree only, 
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but in kind also, such as have not been made hitherto, I feel that it 
would be inexcusable if I were to leave any room for a doubt as to 
what 1 mean when I use the words ‘the defence of tHe Cuurca,’ 
and that I may be allowed, under the peculiar and pressing evils of 
these times, to make here a PROFESSION OF FAITH. 

‘‘T mean, then, the defence of the doctrine and the discipline of the 
Church of England, as distinguished, on the one hand, from the cor- 
ruptions of Rome, and her additions to the Faith; and, on the other, 
from the miserable results of the abuse of private judgment, and from 
the licence of those religious bodies who have, from whatever cause, 
departed from Apostolical order, and have devised ‘Churches’ without 
‘the Succession.’ I mean the defence of the doctrine and the disci- 
pline of the Church of England as restored, after the model of primitive 
Christianity, in the sixteenth century. 

“Tam not concerned to defend the manner in which this was done, 
_ or all the agents init, or all the parts of the act itself. But, if I rightly 
~ understand the true position of an English Churchman, it is this: 
that, looking back upon the events of the sixteenth century, and setting 
on one side the evils of severance of communion in which those events 
involved the Church of England, and, over and above these, the mani- 
fold evils of the abuse of private judgment; and, on the other side, 
the good which the same events produced in clearing away corruptions 
~ of the Faith, and in restoring amongst us primitive Christianity, he 
~ acknowledges, thankfully, and in strict accordance with true Church 
_ principles, that the good very far overbalances and outweighs the evils, 
great as these undoubtedly are, and blesses God that his lot has been 
cast in the Church of England. I have never been able to under- 
stand, I cannot understand now, in this, the darkest, hour of the Church 
of England, what it is that has power to prevail with our brethren to 
desert her Communion.” 


We must now bring our remarks to a close. We rejoice to 
believe and to know that such principles as Mr. Denison here so 
manfully avows, are deep-rooted in the hearts of the Clergy and 
Laity of England; and in this, under God, is our hope that the 
Church will gain what she requires. To that deep-rooted faith— 
to that firm and unswerving devotion to the English Church, we 
look with confidence—nay, with certainty—for the maintenance 


__ of those principles in which we have been nurtured. Come what 


~ tay, the true sons of the Church will stand firmly arrayed be- 
_ heath their banner; and though many should fall away—though 
~ they should be assailed on all sides—though even their Spiritual 
Rulers should depart from the faith, or yield to the pressure of an 
4 unbelieving State—the Cuurcu or Encianp can never fail, 
4 _— even a few are found faithful to their principles and to each 
K Other, 
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the milk and drawn from the breast. Some persons in London, mem. 
bers of the Church of England, who were partakers of the like faith, 
received also the like answer from God; the Holy Ghost vouchsafing 
to them also to speak with tongues and prophesying.”—Narrative of 
Events, pp. 6, 7. 


Before we proceed further, it may be well to state, that since 
our article on Irvingism was written, a fortunate chance hag 
thrown in our way two of the secret documents of the sect,—the 
“ Testimony *,” and the ** Narrative of Events.” This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that we were compelled by want of space 
to break off our account of the Mormonite sect without giving 
an outline of its doctrines, has determined us to devote another 
paper to the development of those twin-delusions ; thus perform. 
ing a half-promise which we gave to our readers at the close of 
our last article on the Mormonites, and at the same time putting 
them in possession of some curious documentary matter, to which 
it is, under ordinary circumstances, impossible for the uninitiated 
to obtain access. We could have wished to have extended our 
store of materials in the last-named direction ; more particularly 
we were desirous to get hold of two Irvingite books, which play 
& conspicuous part in the proceedings of the sect, viz. a manual 
of esoteric liturgical offices, used mainly, we believe, in the visi- 
tation of the sick ; and the book of ‘* Records,” ¢.¢e. the written 
record of the prophetic ‘‘ utterances” given forth from time to 
time. Neither of these is, as far as we have been able to learn, 
suffered to fall into the hands of the Irvingite “ laity,” being 
strictly confined to the angels, priests, and other office-bearers of 
the seet, who—with a discretion second only to that of the 
Romish priesthood in hiding away the Bible from their flocks— 
read portions of the ‘* Zecords” in the course of the public ser- 
vices, taking care, withal, not to read any thing to the people 
which might have the effect of ‘ stumbling them,” as it is 
appropriately termed. In this respect, it must be confessed, the 
Mormonites have the advantage of their European brethren. 
Not only is the ‘* Book of Mormon” published to the world, but 
that which answers to the “ Zecords” of the Irvingites, the ‘ Book 
of Doctrines and Covenants,” is circulated freely within the sect 
itself, and sold to the public at large. Why should not the 
Irvingites follow this example? The mystery in which the prin- 
cipal documents of their faith are enveloped, has but an ill look, 


> Of the “ Testimony” there are, as we have indicated, two editions. The large 
one, in dto, appears to be the earlier one; the small one, in 8vo, being accom- 
panied by notes, in which various points, especially those connected with the “ four- 
fold ministry,” and the organization of the sect generally, are more fully expounded. 
The date of the document itself is 1837. 
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and says as little for the genuineness of the pretended revelations 
as it does for the confidence of the sectarians in the character 
of their contents. There can be no good reason why such 
documents should be kept secret, especially in a Christian country; 
the inference is, that their authors themselves feel that they are 
unable to endure the ordeal of criticism. If they would avoid the 
suspicion that the foundations of their faith will not bear the 
light of day, let the Irvingites openly declare “those things 
which are most surely believed among them.” We hereby chal- 
lenge them to do so; to cast off the veil of darkness in which 
they have enveloped themselves, and to ‘‘ come to the light.” 
Meanwhile we will do for them, as far as it lies in our power, 
what they seem unwilling to do for themselves. 

The characteristic feature of both Irvingism and Mormonism 
is the pretension to a new revelation, rendered necessary by the 
alleged insufficiency of the Gospel as revealed by Christ and 
his Apostles. In their view of the matter, there has not been, 
for many ages past, any true Church of Christ upon earth. The 
existing Churches of Christendom, confounded in one common 
condemnation with all the sects, are denounced as being alto- 
gether carnal, destitute of the spiritual endowments, and lacking 
the spiritual offices, which are essential to the very being of a 
Church. In the midst of this spiritual desolation the two sects, 
respectively, profess to have been raised up as the nucleus of the 
restored Church, at the close of the Christian dispensation, on the 
eve of the second Advent. It is upon this view of Christendom 
that the “ Testimony” is founded. After a description of the 
Church as she should be,—bearing the ‘ characteristics of one- 
ness, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity,”"—it thus portrays the 
‘failure of the baptized :”— 


‘We pause from the contemplation of this mighty mystery revealed 
unto the holy Apostles and prophets by the Spirit, and manifested in the 
Church, to this intent, that unto the principalities and powers in hea- 
venly places might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom of 
God; and we look abroad to behold, in the baptized, the antitype of this 
vision of beauty, and blessedness, and glory,—a glory which depends 
not on the gorgeousness of earthly splendour, but which consists in 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. We look for an 
united body, the saints of God, manifesting his holiness—the purity and 
truth which becomes his children. We look for that ministration of the 
Spirit, more glorious than that of the law, through the various channels 
ordained in the beginning, in the completeness whereof God is revealed ; 
for by the gifts which He hath given, He dwells in his Church. We 
look for an united people, as a body, bearing witness to God in the 
eyes of all men, that He is their Father, and they his children—and to 
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whom He giveth witness before all men by the mighty works of the 
Holy Ghost. We look for these things; but where can we discover 
them? The goodly order framed by God for an end not yet accom. 
plished, hath been maimed of its noblest parts, and disfigured in 
its fairest proportions; instead of going on unto perfection, the body of 
the baptized hath retrograded ; they have cast aside or carelessly let 
slip the means which God had vouchsafed for their perfecting. Had 
they used the means aright, the end should have been attained. ‘ Their 
line should have gone through all the earth, and their words unto the 
end of the world.’ That witness should have been the means of 
gathering the good seed into the garner, and the chaff unto the un- 
quenchable fire ; but the very first office in the Church, Apostleship, in 
men Apostles,—that fan in the hand of the Lord whereby He purges 
his floor,—that ordinance whereby He baptizes with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire, hath departed (whatever partial apostolic ministry may 
have survived), although the end of the gift of Apostles remains yet 
unattained ; the voice of the Lord in prophecy, through men, given to 
that end, having been despised or dreaded, hath long ceased to be 
uttered, and the people of God have been left to the silence of death ; 
the Spirit being quenched, hath refrained to manifest Himself as in the 
days of old; the Comforter hath ceased to remind concerning Jesus, those 
whoin heart imagined that they had need of nothing ; and the powers of 
the world to come, the healing of the sick, the casting out of devils, and 
every other demonstration that Jesus is Lord, and that the kingdom is at 
hand, have all but disappeared, for men have sought to make this world 
their rest, and no longer desired the kingdom of heaven. Oh, for the 
awakening of the baptized from the long lethargy in which they have 
been buried! for a ceasing from the petty controversies and divisions, the 
heart-burnings and oppositions, the Eastern Church against the Western, 
the Roman Catholics against the Protestants, wherewith Satan hath dis- 
tracted their attention, that they may look around and survey the fearful 
ruins of many generations! What section of the baptized beareth in 
its outward lineaments or in its inward spirit the character of the one 
holy Catholic Apostolic Church? Who can look at the glories of the 
beginning and measure themselves thereby, without shrinking from the 
comparison? But, though man may deceive himself, God is not 
mocked. In vain He searcheth the face of Christendom for the marks 
of the Christian Church, The churches, called by divers names, furnish 
them not. Unity, the foundation of all the rest, is utterly destroyed. 
Without this, the others cannot be possessed. The holiness described 
in Scripture, is that of a body united and _ visible, complete in all its 
parts, each part in its own measure manifesting holiness, and all in the 
measure of every part growing up in holiness. Again; without unity 
and holiness, catholicity cannot exist ;—an united Church, an holy peo- 
ple, can alone preach the Gospel to every creature, or teach all nations 
to observe all things which the Lord hath commanded, can cause all 
men to believe and know that God sent his Son to be the Saviour of 
the world, And, lastly, the one holy Catholic Church, can alone be 
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apostolic, for it is in such a body alone that God hath set ‘ first Apos- 
tles,’ and such alone can send forth Apostles, or other ministers by 
Apostles ordained, to bear that witness and communicate that life, for 
which the Church was constituted. The Christian body as it is, can 
send forth only the missionaries of a sect, or of many sects, to the 
nations of the heathen. It cannot furnish Apostles, prophets, evange- 
lists, pastors, and teachers, to minister from the body the one Faith, 
and the one Spirit. Tried by the line of judgment and the plummet of 
righteousness, it cannot be justified. As truly as the angels left their 
first estate, as certainly as the nations before the flood apostatized and 
quenched the light given unto them from God through Adam, as surely 
as the Jews who crucified the Lord rejected the counsel of God against 
themselves, so truly the baptized have fallen from the glorious standing 
wherein God placed the Church at the beginning.” — Zestimony, § 52. 


This “ failure,” or “ falling away” of the baptized, began, ac- 
cording to the “‘ Testimony,” in the days of the Apostles them- 
selves, so that from the apostolic age ponies & the true 
Church has become extinct :— 


“While St, Paul continued to labour among the Churches, he was 
compelled to complain that they had fallen from their first love into 
coldness, and from their grace and liberty into bondage. The Corin- 
thian Church, filled with spiritual gifts, the earnest of the kingdom, and 
the preparation of the coming of the Lord (so that, as he saith, ‘ ye 
come behind in no gift, waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’) is at the same time described in his epistles to them, as pol- 
luted with scandalous sins ; idolatry of men, and partisanship, envying 
and strife, disorder and rebellion, And very speedily, after but a few 
years of active ministry, he was delivered up bound unto the Romans ; 
and then we find him complaining of those even at Rome, ‘who 
preached Christ of contention, supposing to add affliction to his bonds.’ 
And as the last scene of martyrdom approached, and the hour of his 
departure was at hand, in the midst of prophecies and forebodings con- 
cerning the evil days which were coming on the Church, we find that 
‘all they in Asia had turned away ;’ Demas had forsaken him ; *Alex- 
ander did him much mischief,’ at his first answer ‘no man stood with 
him, but all men forsook him.’ While the memory of the Apostles has 
been loaded by posterity with honours all but divine, they were yet in 
their lifetime many times despised and set at nought, both by Churches 
and by individuals; and God suffered the will of man to prevail, and 
withdrew, but only for a time, the authority which was resisted, and the 
holy rule and discipline which the unholy could not endure. 

“ Thus does Scripture indicate the existence of sins naturally leading 
to the withdrawal of the apostolic function as exercised in men set apart 
for that purpose ; but the fact that the gift of Apostleship hath been sus- 
pended in its actual manifestation in men, Apostles, God’s ordinance for 
its manifestation, while God’s gifts are without repentance, and the pur- 
pose remains unaccomplished for which that gift was given, is of itself 
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the overwhelming evidence of apostasy. ‘The suggestion of modes 
wherein God hath or might have provided for the continuance of unity 
of doctrine or administration in the Church, is beside the purpose: these 
substituted means can never fulfil the work to which the original instru- 
ment ordained in the wisdom of God was adapted. ........ 

“We have shown that God’s ordinance for unity of spirit, of faith, 
and of rule, is the Apostle; that the law of the universal Church can 
flow only from those who, under Christ, have a permanent jurisdiction 
and episcopate over the whole Church throughout the world ; and that 
to Apostles alone hath* that authority been committed,—nor by any 
other; patriarchs, bishops, or presbyters, whose power of action is prac- 
tically confined to their own province, diocese, or parochial district, can 
universal control be exercised, or catholic reformation be introduced. 
And, therefore, the duty of all bishops, from the beginning unto this 
day, yea and of all who long for the peace and welfare of Jerusalem, 
should have been to cry unto God, day and night, in the first instance 
to preserve, subsequently to restore, the ministry of Apostles to the 
Church. 

“It is true that, when and as in consequence of that unbelief 
and indifference which hindered the cry from ascending to God for the 
continuation of his gifts, the Apostles ceased from the Church, the 
bishops, by a necessary devolution and preference, succeeded to the 
chief place of authority; but it is equally true that im that acl, 
and by that necessity, God’s way of unity in his Church was 
violated: and the whole experience of the Church since that period 
down to the present times, when a new and more monstrous form 
of wickedness has come in, has been but a perpetual struggle for 
an unity to be brought about by unlawful means—by appeals to the 
strong arm of power (the first instance whereof was to a pagan em- 
peror, Aurelian; and so early as the middle of the third century), or by 
the usurpation of one bishop over his brethren. Such was the sin, and 
such has been the punishment of the baptized as a body : the sin—that 
they were content, and their rulers interestedly content, in the cessation 
of the Apostleship : the punishment—the cruel tearings and rendings of 
the body. of Christ ; the schisms, and distractions, and divergencies in 
faith and discipline ; the tyranny of the power of the State, or the 
usurpation of an universal bishop. And yet it is never to be ques 
tioned, that God, the merciful and gracious one, has always from age to 
age used and honoured in his Church the best He could find in it, and 
so his saints and true children have never been altogether destitute, nor 
hath He ever failed to be faithful to whatever of his name and ordinances 
still survived under the load of human inventions.” — Testimony, 
§ 53—55. | 


The reservation made in the concluding ragraph, which 
allows the continuance of the Church, and: of the work of salva- 


tion in some sense, arel in a limited degree, is further worked out, 
and the failure of the Church described as consisting in the cessa- 
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tion of the apostolic and prophetic offices, and in the lowering of 
the measure of grace given unto men :— 


“This is not a question of Church government alone; we have 
already shown the connexion between the ministers of the Church and 
the ordinances for spiritual life. It is true these have been still admi- 
nistered, not indeed by men ordained by Apostles, and on whom the 
word of prophecy had gone before, but by men ordained by those who 
had succeeded to Apostles, in whom did rest, and by whom was dis- 
pensed, a blessing of grace indeed, but a blessing curtailed in a measure 
proportioned to the curtailment of the office, and to the contraction of 
the Church in its principal members, and consequently in the whole 
economy of its existence. We may not deny that a measure of the 
Holy Ghost has been given by the laying on of bishop’s hands, or that 
grace has been bestowed in the sacraments, administered by those whom 
they ordain; for that would be contrary to the verity of the continued 
existence of the Church as the body of Christ, and would imply that the 
Church had failed altogether; but it would be equally contrary to God’s 
truth and the verity of the Church, to assert that a bishop is God’s 
ordinance for bestowing the Holy Ghost, according to his own perfect 
way, revealed in his word, or that it is a matter of indifference whether the 
medium be a bishop or an apostle. For as we have said in respect of 
the pastoral, so we say of this function. An apostle is given of God, 
to rule over the universal Church, to confer the Holy Ghost by impo- 
sition of hands, and to minister the Spirit in all his fulness to bishops 
and all others. A bishop is a bishop, and not an apostle ; with his own 
ministry to fulfil, however, and with a limited grace to confer, in the 
confines of a limited jurisdiction. 

“It is true, that, although apostles and prophets had ceased, the 
Church was still, and hath ever been, complete in her head in the 
heavens. He was still the Apostle and Prophet to his people, and the 
Church was still the body, capable of receiving the ministrations of those 
offices in men, and of containing those manifested members (although 
not as it ought ever to have been, visibly complete in those member- 
ships on the earth). And, therefore, it hath ever been possible that, 
as his wisdom might determine, those ministries should again be put 
forth in men, apostles and prophets. He could provide, and He hath 
provided, that his Church should never fail. But there hath been no 
change of plan, no secondary instrumentality for effecting his purpose, 
the first having failed, and been set aside as useless. The first, indeed, 
hath hitherto failed through the sin of his people, and He hath used 
what instruments He could, until He might again bring forth his first 
ordained means among a people who should have faith to receive them. 
But they have not been withdrawn, nor has their office been supplied 
without miserable loss. The fullinstrumentality by which the Holy Ghost 
ministereth grace to the baptized is not in operation, and, therefore, 
the full grace is not ministered; the gifts, by means whereof the Lord 
God might dwell among men, have not been retained ; and the abiding 
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presence of God hath been exchanged for a condition wherein the glory 
of the God of Israel hath seemed to be obscured—hath, as it were, re- 
moved from off the holy resting-place, and hath been fain to linger on 
the threshold. The ordinances expressly provided of God for conveying 
life unto the Church, and the principal ordinances for circulating it from 
member to member, have been stayed; and the stream of life hath 
flowed scantily, and circulated feebly ; the growth of the Church hath 
been hindered, all things have retrograded, and God’s purpose in the 
Church hath rested in abeyance. 

“The sacraments, therefore, being now administered by men who 
received their commission through inferior means, and unto a people 
who, as a body, could not be receiving the full ministry of the Holy 
Ghost—seeing that the ordained channel for that end was lacking,— 
have ceased to be the living realities they were intended to be,—the 
faith which in its wane could not retain the principal ministries of the 
Church, was insufficient to apprehend the full blessing in the sacra- 
ments. The disputes and controversies concerning sacraments are the 
standing evidence of apostasy and unholiness, If the baptized had con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of the inward grace, there could have been no 
room for disputation as to the outward means. If the life of Jesus were 
manifested in their mortal bodies, and the mighty powers of the world 
to come exercised ; if the Church were revealed as the true abode of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—by the Holy Ghost, and his real presence demon- 
strated by the changing of the faithful into his image from glory to 
glory—there could be no dispute whether initiatory ordinances were 
merely outward marks of Christian profession and an admission into 
outward privileges, or whether they impressed a spiritual and indelible 
character on the souls of the recipients, whether grace be conferred in 
sacraments, or merely faith be assured. But when faith ceases to realize, 
and to educe in the life and conduct, that the baptized are dead with 
Christ, and, through faith, freed from sin,—‘dead unto sin, but alive 
unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord,’—they cease to bear witness 
to God that He is faithful to his ordinances, and their unholiness is the 
practical denial that baptism is any thing else than a mere passport for 
admission to the outward privileges of the Church. And when the glo- 
rious mystery of the true sacramental presence of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the Holy Communion, and of the true partaking of his most holy 
flesh and blood, has lost its spiritual and genuine demonstration in a 
people consciously and manifestly dwelling in the Lord, and He in them, 
through the Holy Ghost, they, conscious of their loss, have sought, by 
means which must infallibly lead to deeper evils;—by pageantry pre- 
sented to the eye, or by ingenious arguments addressed to the under- 


standing,—to set forth a truth which can only be apprehended in the 
Spirit.”— Testimony, § 62—64. 
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The same view is taken of the subject in the “ Narrative of 
= ” A _ . . _ Die - . . 
Eve nts,” where it is set forth as the result of an immediate revela- 
tion :-— 
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* At the time of the setting up of the Church in London, the Aposrie 
was made to direct that the 2nd and 8rd chapters of the first book of 
Samuel should be read; and during the reading of these chapters words 
of prophecy were spoken, applying them to the present state of the 
priesthood throughout Christendom. Eli, grown old and blind, showed 
the present want of discernment and discipline in the Church, the true 
priestly dignity and authority nearly gone. The two sons of Eli, ful- 
filling the priestly office, showed the division between the episcopal and 
presbyterian forms of Church government; the conduct of the young 
men described the abuse of the priestly authority ; the Churches defiled, 
treated, not as the holy Bride of Christ, but as harlots ; the priests using 
the offerings of the Lord to their own advantage, and not for the glory 
of God. Samuel’s call was applied to the work of God calling and 
appointing, in an extraordinary way, those who recognized his voice, 
and were willing to serve Him, to be priests in his house, instead of 
taking and using the established priesthood, who, as a body, had refused 
to recognize Him, and had departed from his way. ‘For in those 
days the word of the Lord was precious, and there was no open vision,’ 
Samuel, not knowing God’s voice, but going to Eli, and learning from 
him that God had called him, was applied to the state in which those 
were among whom his voice was heard, who only recognized his pur- 
pose to use them by slow degrees, and after many private intimations ; 
and only discerned that the call was of God from its accordance with 
what is found written in the ancient fathers and primitive documents of 
the Church. Other words were added as to the rejection of the present 
degenerate priesthood, and the bringing in of the true priesthood * after 
the order of Melchizedec’—the priesthood in the power of an endless 
life. And the judgment upon the present priesthood was declared to 
be pronounced, though the full carrying of it out should only be seen 
when Solomon, the king of peace, should reign.”"——Narrative of Events, 
pp. 24, 25. 


And in another place we have the following lamentation over 
the present condition of Christendom : — 


“ Alas! alas! for the blindness of eyes and hardness of heart of 
this generation. Speak to the most orthodox among them of the 
ministry of apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors, as the means 
of the perfecting of the Church, they do not understand what is meant ; 
speak of the need of prophecy, they are their own prophets; speak of 
the unity of the Church, they say they have it, or they deny they want 
it; speak of the first ‘ principles of the doctrine of Christ,’ they are 
contending, might and main, for their own views on these subjects; but 
there is no unity—no standard—no certainty regarding them. They 
are contending, and contending in vain ; for false doctrines and wicked 
principles gain the upper hand daily. They are contending, and con- 
tending in vain; for without the four ministries in men, commissioned of 
the Lord, the Church must ever be blown about by every wind of doc- 
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trine. They are contending, and contending in vain; for they contend 
ainst Goliath, with the unproved armour of Saul; they meet and try 
to combat the attacks of the Philistines, the arguments of infidelity, by 
an appeal to human reason. There is no smith in all the land of Israel; 
the men of war go down to the Philistines to sharpen their weapons 
there ; the sword and the spear are wanting in the day of battle. (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19—22.) The glory of the Lord is departed; the ark of God 
is taken. ‘The Lord wept over Jerusalem of old, and Jerusalem now 
knoweth not the time of her visitation.”— Narrative of Events, p. 50. 


From these Irvingite denunciations of the existing state of 
Christendom, we now turn to the Mormonite view of the same 
subject : it is in substance the same, with this difference, however, 
that the condemnation of Christendom is more sweeping, and 
expressed in coarser and more offensive language. Orson Pratt, 
one of “ the twelve Apostles,” in his “Kingdom of God,” says :— 

“ Among the vast number of national governments now upon the 
earth, where is there one that even professes to be the kingdom of 
God, or that its officers were called of God as was Aaron? Human 
authority and human calling are the only powers which any nation 
professes to have. But there are certain petty governments, called 
churches, organized within these national governments, which claim 
Divine authority, and consider their officers authorized to act in the 
name of the Lord. But the great question is, Have any of them been 
called as Aaron was? By new revelation Aaron was called. By new 
revelation the duties of his calling were made known. Have any of 
the Roman Catholic or Protestant officers been called by new revelation ? 
Has God said one word to any of them? Do they not, with very few 
exceptions, declare that ‘ there is no later revelation than the New 
Testament?” If the revelations contained in the New Testament are 
the last ones given, then the persons to whom they were given, were 
the last ones called of God. When new revelation ceases to be given, 
officers cease to be called of God. When the calling of officers ceases, 
the kingdom of God ceases to be perpetuated upon the earth. Nothing 
is more certain, than that the church of God ceased to exist on the 
earth when new revelation ceased to be given. All the modern 
Christian churches, who deny new revelation, have no more authority 
to preach, baptize, or administer any other ordinance of the Gospel 
than the idolatrous Hindoos have; indeed, all their administrations are 
worse than in vain—they are a solemn mockery in the sight of God. 
It is a grievous sin in the sight of God, for any man to presume to 
baptize, unless God has authorized him by new revelation to baptize 
in his name. Saul, the king of Israel, lost his kingdom because he 
assumed the authority that did not belong to him. (1 Sam. xiii. 8—15.) 
Another king of Israel was smote with leprosy until the day of his 
death, because he attempted to administer an ordinance without being 
called and authorized. (2 Chron. xxvi. 16—22.) So all the baptisms 
and sacraments administered by modern Christian churches, who have 
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done away new revelation, are an abomination in the sight of God. All 
persons who shall suffer themselves to be baptized, or partake of these 
ordinances through the administration of these illegal unauthorized 
persons, after having been duly warned of the evil thereof, will bring 
themselves under great condemnation before God, and unless they repent 
of that sin, they can in nowise be saved.”——Orson Pratt's Kingdom of 


God, Part I., pp. 5, 6. 
And again, in another place :— 


“Since the Apostles fell asleep, the simplicity and purity of the 
ancient Gospel has been awfully perverted; its ordinances have been 
changed, especially the ordinance of baptism ; while the ordinance of 
the laying on of the hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost, has been 
almost universally done away. No churches, either among the Papists 
or Protestants, have taught all the first principles of the Gospel in their 
proper order. By this we know they are not the Church of God. 
God is not with them. Their sins are not forgiven them, The Holy 
Ghost is not given to them. And they cannot be saved in the fulness 
of the glory of the Father’s kingdom—neither they nor their fathers for 
many generations past. All have gone astray, far astray, from the 
ancient Gospel. The Church of Christ never existed on the earth 
without inspired apostles and prophets in it, who administered all the 
laws and ordinances of the Gospel without any variation from the true 
and perfect pattern. But the apostate churches now on the earth, have 
neither inspired apostles, nor prophets, nor any other inspired officers 
among them, neither do they consider them necessary; and yet without 
inspiration or revelation—without immersion for remission of sins, or 
the ordinance for the gift of the Spirit,—they have the bold impudence 
to call themselves Christian Churches. But they have nothing to do 
with Christ, neither has Christ any thing to do with them, only to pour 
out upon them the plagues written. He has not spoken to any of them 
for many centuries, neither will He speak to them, only in his wrath, 
and the fierceness of his anger, when He riseth up to overthrow, to root 
up, and to destroy them utterly from the earth.” —Orson Pratt's King- 


dom of God, Part II., p. 8. 


Similar is the language held by Orson Spencer, the “ Pre- 
sident of the Church in Europe :”— 


“ Now, Sir, what has become of this miraculous and almighty spirit ? 
Has he ceased wholly from the earth? If so, then the WATER and 
the BLOOD are the only witnesses now left on the earth. But, per- 
haps, you will say, that the same spirit still remains, without exercising 
his miraculous gifts and powers (seeing they are not now necessary). 
Shall we then understand that this Almighty Spirit is still on the earth, 
and in the diversified and conflicting churches, and comparatively silent 
and inefficient, withholding from these churches (which are by sup- 
position the BODY of Christ), his majestic displays of supernatural 
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power in prophecies, healings, tongues; causing the dumb ass to speak 
with man’s voice, causing pee armies to flee before the pursuit of 
one man; and yet the world is perishing for lack of knowledge, and 
Christianity losing ground every day? Might we not as soon think 
the spirit has grown old to dotage, or lost his first love, or been 
beguiled into other pursuits of less importance? Surely, He never 
wrought so lazily, or in such imbecility and indifference in any other 
age, when true believers or prophets were on the earth? Strange, 
indeed, Sir, that he should drop off so suddenly his royal robes of 
prophetic, miraculous grandeur and power, to become the silent and 
inefficient inmate of more than six hundred clashing, contentious 
churches, that are yearly subdividing into minute fragments, to the con- 
fasion of all common sense throughout boasting Christendom! What a 
falling off of the spirit’s power, and of the spirit’s light and unity! 
Will the Holy and Eternal Spirit of God endorse such a powerless 
distracted state of things, as being in any way connected with his 
presence on the earth, or in any way the result of his doings? No, Sir, 
by no means. For the honour of this illustrious personage, let us 
never ascribe to HIM such a powerless distracted organization of 
heterogeneous ignorance and imbecility, as modern Christianity presents 
in contrast with ancient Christianity. The heavens may well blush 
with shame at this modern picture, ree to be the kingdom of 
God on the earth. If it is the kingdom of God, how shorn of its mita- 
culous strength! How are the prophets and seers covered!! How 
dim that fine gold that once shone resplendent with the celestial lustre 
of prophetic visions!!! Then men spoke as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and the sick were healed, and he that lied to them was 
paralyzed in instantaneous death, at times. 

* Orators * boast,’ as it is written of them in these * perilous times,’ 
of the spread of Christianity. Christianity spreading! Where is the 
evidence of its increase of power or knowledge? Where the least signs 
of approximation to * unity of faith,’ and the ‘ full stature measure of 
Christ’ in ‘ manifold wisdom and power?’ Where the ornamental 
beauty and symmetry of the Bride that is preparing for the marriage- 
feast of the Lamb? How many ten thousand years must elapse before 
it can be said of Christianity, ‘ the Bride hath made herself ready!’ 
‘ clear.as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners.’ 
Surely, since her prophets have lost their power ‘to quench the violence 
of fire, and subdue kingdoms, and stop the mouths of lions,’ and her 
servants and handmaids to see visions, &c., the beauty of the Bride 
has failed—her breasts have diminished—her face is wrinkled—her 
eyes are dim and cannot see afar off; she is no longer a chaste virgin 
espoused to one husband—but she has as many husbands as sects, and 
yet none of those with whom she is now living can be called her 
husband. 

“ Now, Sir, will the Spirit join with such a Bride, and say to Jesus 
the Great Bridegroom, ‘Come!’ the Bride hath made herself ready! 
No, Sir, the Spirit of God will say, I never knew you; depart from me, 
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you pusillanimous, benighted, powerless, contentious Christianity, 
‘ Thou Aholibah and Aholibamah, thy lewdness is in all high places ;’ 
‘ thou hast played the harlot with many lovers—yea, thou hast. even 
hired lovers’ (with human inventions), instead of commanding admira- 
tion by the grace of thy ‘ seers,’ and the ‘ visions of thy handmaids,’ 
and the ‘ healing power of thine elders.’ Thou shalt be burned with 
fire.” —Orson Spencer’s Leiters, pp. 69—72. | 


The blasphemous extent to which these revilings of all 
Christendom are carried, in appeals to the popular faint may be 
collected from the following extract, the only one we shall make 
from the vile publication, the title of which we have quoted under 
No. 6, at the head of this article :— 


 Smith—Really, Mr. Devil, your Majesty has of late become very 
pious; I think some of your Christian brethren have greatly misrepre- 
sented you. It is generally reported by them that you are opposed 
religion. But— 

“ Devil—It is false; there is not a more religious and pious being in 
the world than myself, nora being more liberal-minded, I am decidedly 
in favour of all creeds, systems, and forms of Christianity, of whatever 
name or nature, so long as they leave out that abominable doctrine 
which caused me so much trouble in former times, and which, after 
slumbering for ages, you have again revived; I mean the doctrine of 
direct communion with God, by new revelation, This is hateful, it is 
impious, it is directly opposed to all the divisions and branches of the 
Christian Church. I never could bear it. And for this very cause, I 
helped to bring to condign punishment all the prophets and apostles of 
old; for while they were suffered to live with this gift of revelation, 
they were always exposing and slandering me, and all other good 
pious men, in exposing our deeds and purposes, which they call 
wicked, but which we consider as the height.of zeal and piety; and 
when we killed them for these crimes of dreaming, prophesying, and 
vision-seeing, they raised the cry of persecution, and so with you 
miserable and deluded Mormons. 

** Smith——Then, your most Christian Majesty is in favour of all other 
religions but this one, are you? oo 

“ Devil—Certainly. I am fond of praying, singing, church building, 
bell ringing, going to meeting, preaching, and withal, I have quite a 
missionary zeal, I like also long faces, long prayers, long robes, and 
learned sermons ; nothing suits me better than to see people who have 
been for a whole week oppressing their neighbour, grinding the face of 
the poor, walking in pride and folly, and serving me with all their 
heart; I say nothing suits me better, Mr. Smith, than to see these 
people go to meeting on Sunday, with a long religious face on, and to 
see them pay a portion of their ill-gotten gains for the support of a 
priest, while he and his hearers pray with doleful groans and awful 
faces, saying, ‘ Lord, we have left undone the things we ought to have 
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done, and done the things we ought not;’ and then, when service is 
ended, see them turn again to their wickedness, and pursue it greedily 
all the week, and the next Sabbath repeat’the same things. Now, be 
candid, Mr. Smith; do you not see that these, and all others, who have 
a form and deny the power, are my good Christian children, and that 
their religion is a help to my cause? 

“ Smith—Certainly, your reasoning is clear and obvious as to these 
hypocrites, but you would not be pleased with people getting converted, 
either at camp meeting or some where else, and then putting their 
trust in that conversion, and in free grace to save them—would you not 
be opposed to this ? 

“* Devil—Why should I have any objection to that kind of religion, 
Mr. Smith? I care not how much they get converted, nor how much 
they cry Lord, Lord, nor how much they trust to free grace to save 
them, so long as they do not do the works that their God has com- 
manded them; I am sure of them at last, for you know all men are to 
be judged according to their deeds. What does their good Bible say ? 
Does it not say, ‘not every one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
my kingdom; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.’ No, no, Mr. Smith, I am not an enemy to religion, and 
especially to the modern forms of Christianity ; so long as they deny 
the power, they are a help to my cause. See how much discord, 
division, hatred, envy, strife, lying, contention, blindness, and even 
error and bloodshed, has been produced as the effect of these very 
systems. By these means I gain millions to my dominion, while at 
the same time we enjoy the credit of being pious Christians ; but you, 
Mr. Smith, you are my enemy, my open and avowed enemy; you have 
even dared, in a sacrilegious manner, to tear the veil from all these fine 
systems, and to commence an open attack upon my kingdom, and this 
even when I had almost all Christendom, together with the clergy and 
gentlemen of the press, in my favour.”—Dialogue between Joseph 
Smith and the Devil, pp. 4, 5. 


It cannot have escaped the reader, while perusing the fore- 
going extracts, how adroitly the enemy takes advantage of all the 
infirmities and defilements which, through the lapse of ages, and in 
consequence of her intercourse with the world, the Church of Christ 
has contracted ; and of the countless schisms by which large por- 
tions as well as small sections of Christendom have been rent away 
from the body of Christ. We notice this particularly, because, 
while we examine and expose the awful delusions of the two sects 
which in our day lay claim to an extraordinary revelation, consti- 
tuting them—respectively, according to their own pretensions,— 
the predestinated restorers of co we are desirous of turning 
their errors to account for the edification of the Church, by 
drawing attention to those ap in the condition of the Church, 
and of Christendom generally, which have given the propagators 
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of these sectarian and fanatical notions occasion to blaspheme the 
ordinance of God. | 

Two points, as far as we have proceeded, are clearly obvious. 
In the first place, the absence of a clear separation from the 
world is necessarily a stumbling-block in men’s way, and forms 
a strong ground of impeachment against the Church. Bya clear 
separation from the world, we do not mean an actual separation 
between Church and State,—which, until the Lord of the 
Church shall Himself force it upon her in the order of His pro- 
vidential dealings with her, it would be unlawful to bring about, 
or even to contemplate as an object of desire,—but so broad 
and distinct a line of demarcation between the spiritual character 
of the Church, with all things that appertain thereunto, and the 
temporal position of the Church in polities which adopt, or, at 
least, recognize her faith, as shall leave no room for the imputa- 
tion and the taunt, that the Church has renounced her allegiance 
to Christ, and has become the bondslave of the secular power. 
It requires but little reflection upon the character of recent 
events to perceive how imperatively necessary it is,—unless we wish 
to play into the hands not only of the Romanist Communion, but 
of the Irvingite and Mormonite sects,—that we should jealously 
guard the Church’s spiritual independence of all worldly rule, 
and, at whatever cost, vindicate that independence from the lati- 
tudinarian encroachments of the State. 

Lhe next duty which devolves upon us, if we would deprive the 
two sects in question of one of the most plausible arguments 
upon which their system of fallacy and delusion is built, is a firm, 
deliberate, and decisive stand against the sin of schism. So long 
as the infidel or the fanatic can point to the endless divisions of 
Christendom, as proofs that nothing certain is known touching 
the Church and the truth of Christ, he has a powerful argument 
at his command. To cut away this argument from under him, 
there is but one method. It cannot be done by compromise of 
the truth ; by creating, as the promoters of that abortive scheme, 
the Evangelical Alliance, attempted to do, an artificial unity com- 
prehending within itself all the most incompatible diversities of 
opinion. It can only be done by drawing a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between Catholicity and Schism; by showing where the 
Church ends, and where Schism begins. Concessions on this 
point are, at all times, positively sinful; but they become so 
especially when a pretext is afforded thereby to the gainsayers to 
deny the possibility of arriving at any certain and definite truth, 
or to call in question altogether the very existence of the Catho- 
lic Church. We would urge this consideration, more esp 
at this time, upon those who feel a difficulty and a hesitation in 
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affirming the schismatical character of the Church of Rome, 


which, by enacting uncatholic terms of communion at the Couneil 
of Trent, has committed sehism against the Church Catholic, and 
intruding her bishops and priests into our dioceses, has 
pace h in a position of twofold schism towards the Eng- 
ish, as well as the ish and Irish Churches. So long as we 
do not make good the ground of our own Church, as being Catho- 
lic in position as well as in doctrine, antagonistically against 
Rome, we are unable to silence the Irvingite or the Mormonite, 
when he adduces the actual separation of the branches of the 
Church from each other, as an evidence of the failure of the 
Church. The existence of divisions, heresies, and schisms, is no 
argument against the truth of the Church, because their rise 
and progress is clearly predicted in the Word of God ; but the 
existence of separate Churches, all having an equal right to assert 
their character as Churches, and yet irreconcilably divided from 
each other, is nme at variance with what Holy Seripture leads 
us to expect ; and furnishes, therefore, a plausible ground for the 
assertion, that the Church of Christ, as she was founded by Him, 
no longer exists in the world. And, from this view, there is but 
one step to the admission of the necessity of a new dispensation for 
the purpose of restoring the Church, preparatory to the Advent of 
her ‘ 
This, as we have already stated, is the position assumed both 
by the Irvingites and the Mormonites. They announce to the 
world severally, that the Lord is at hand, and that previous to 
his eoming He has visited his people, and raised up for Himself 
a Church of witnesses of his truth, and of his impending Advent. 
me the Irvingites this position was assumed as early as the close 
of the year 1835 :— 

*‘ Among the many words of prophecy spoken from time to time, 
which at first were but little understood, were words calling for ‘ the 
testimony, the testimony against Babylon.’....The Holy Ghost, 
through the prophets, declared that the Churches in all Christendom 
had become corrupt, and that the rulers in the state had departed 
from God, and that the time of judgment was at hand; that those words, 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Peres, were written upon the institutions of Chris- 
tendom; and that the Lord would have a testimony borne to the rulers 
in Church and State; and that it belonged to the apostles to bear this 
testimony. While the many words spoken on this subject were being 
considered, it was declared that the burden of the land rested upon the 
apostles, and they were directed, each one, to write down the burden of 
his heart respecting the sin of the land, and of its rulers in Church 
and State, and of Christendom generally; and that all these. papers 
should be delivered into the hands of one, the Senior Apostle*; and 


* The * Senror Apostip” is none other than the honourable member for West Sur- 
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that he should combine them into one; and that the document so pre- 
should be delivered to the heads of the Church by one of the 
apostles. In like manner, and about the same time, one of the 
who had been also named the prophet to England, was bidden to write 
down and deliver to the Privy Councillors his testimony as to the state 
of the nation, and the work which the Lord was doing. .... 
* According to the light of prophecy thus given, a testimony was 
prepared to the Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of the Church of 


rey, who every now and then relieves the dulness of the House of Commons by the 
fireworks of his racy eloquence, and who takes his place by the side of Colonel 
Sibthorp, among the Parliamentary celebrities. In the i where he is in 
a position of co-ordination, he cultivates the amusing line, but among “ the 
Churches” his words are serious, and carry ter weight + it appears from 
the “ Narrative” that he is something very hke a Pope, having been, eve? since 
Mr. Irving’s death, the life and soul, and chief stay, of the sect. The following 
extracts will show the nature and extent of his — 

“ The ministers of the Churches in London, and all the angels of the churches 
out of London, eame together on the 7th of July, 1835, being summoned by the 
Senior Apostle, according to the light of prophecy ; and they were bidden to abide 
together for a week, and at the end of that time the Lord would fulfil his promise 
(of choosing the new apostles). During this period the Council in London assem- 
bled daily, and opportunity was given to the several angels to bring up any matters 
about which they required counsel. During these seven days, not only were all 
matters thus brought up settled, but the general order of the Council of the Seven 
Churches was shown, through light of prophecy, answering to the types contained 
in the several parts of the Ceeniactb and the Council was set in order by the 
apostles, according to the light thus given. In the Council 80 whenever 
any matter concerning the order and regulations of any of the is brought 
forward, the question so proposed is submitted to the Council, the principles bear- 
ing upon the question are laid down by some of the apostles appointed for this end ; 
counsel is given by the elders of the Seven Churches, who sit as counsellors, and 
the seven angels gather up in a digested form the substance of the counsel ‘thus 
given by their elders, adding their own views upon the matter. Seven ordained 
prophets, who have their places in the Council, have time and opportunity afforded 
them to speak any word from the Lord which may be given to them to speak. The 
apostles then retire to deliberate upon the whole matter, and subsequently their 
judgment is given by the Senior AposTLE ; and thus the matter is settled.”—WVar- 
rative of Events, p. 38. 

“ The apostles, as a body corporate or college, as an unity, are the lawgivers and 
rulers in the Church, through whom the Lord fulfils his office, as the antitype of 
Moses speaking from heaven (Acts vii. 35—39. Heb. xii. 25). In the Council of 
the Seven Churches, wherein the whole Church is represented, and in all cases 
where the apostles are officially present a8 a , the Santor Apostie, speaking 
and acting for and in the name of the apostles, is the only 9 the mind of the 
Lord ; while in each particular Church or division of Chri the apostle 
having charge over or visiting the same is, so far as all laws, orders, or regulations 
are concerned, the exponent of the mind of the Lord ; and wherever an apostle 
acts officially, he speaks and acts, not from himself or in his own name, but as.ex- 
pressing the mind of the Lord, which is only found in the Apostolic College, and to 
the Apostolic College he is responsible for that which he does.”—Larrative of 
Events, p. 41, 

We trust that honourable members, who have hitherto taken the liberty of 
deriving various measures of entertainment from the speeches of Mr. Drummond, 
will, after this disclosure of his real character, show a becoming sense of the Fever- 
ence due to him who, in the only trae Church upon the face of the earth, is ‘the 
only exponent of the mind of the Lord.” The honourable gentleman is certainly 
Gut out for his part, and, if we mistake not, his part for him. 
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England, which testimony was read in the Council of the Seven 
Churches in London, on Christmas-Day, 1835; and the testimony, and 
those who should bear it, were commended to the Lord at the same 
time. In the beginning of January, 1836, the apostle to whom the 
duty of delivering the testimony to the bishops had been committed, 
and who was bidden to take another apostle with him as companion, 
proceeded to deliver the testimony to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
England, and to the four representative bishops of Ireland ; and at the 
same time the apostle who had prepared the document, he (sic) was 
commissioned to make ready for the Privy Council, proceeded to deliver 
the same in company with another apostle as a companion, he having 
obtained an audience of the King, to whom he gave a copy of the same 
document.” —Narrative of Events, pp. 58—55. 


This, however, was onlya beginning; the horizon of the “apostles 
and prophets” shortly became more enlarged, and they embraced 
all Europe,—which, singularly enough, 1s, in their vocabulary, 
synonymous with all Christendom,—in their operations. The 
manner in which this was done, technically termed “ the Division 
of the Tribes,” is too curious not to find a place among our 


extracts :— 


“During the meeting of the thirteenth council, in June 1836, the 
second called apostle, speaking in the power of the Holy Ghost, was 
made to declare, that the Lord would divide Christendom among the 
apostles, the princes of the tribes of Israel. And the whole of the 
continent of Europe was accordingly distributed into ten portions, to 
each of which an apostle was assigned; while the two senior apostles 
respectively were shown that England and Scotland, with Switzerland, 
formed their tribes; thus bringing out the twelvefold character of the 
spiritual Israel, answering to the twelve tribes in the Revelation, from 
among whom the sealed ones, the twelve thousand out of each tribe, 
should be gathered, who should be the first-fruits to God and the 
Lamb. The apostles were further shown, that while the senior apostle 
remained in England visiting and strengthening the Churches, the 
others, according to their opportunities, should go forth into the 
different parts of Christendom.”—Narrative of Events, pp. 55, 56. 


After this partition of Christendom, or rather of Europe, the 
* Testimony” (No. 1. at the head of this article) was prepared :— 


“* Not only were the apostles bidden to consider Christendom as the 
object of their care, but they were also directed to prepare a testimony, 
to be delivered to the heads of Christendom, similar in character to the 
former testimony, though more enlarged in its scope than that which 
had already been delivered to the bishops of the Church of England. 
And they were also shown, that it was the Lord’s way to deal with the 
heads, through the heads ; and though this testimony was a testimony 
to an unfaithful people who had departed from his ways, and to rulers 
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who had misused the authority he had entrusted to them, yet that He 
would not pass by his own ordinances. This testimony was accord- 
ingly prepared as the other, and was addressed to all ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities in Christendom.”—Narrative of Events, pp. 58, 59. 


The document so ie ade was both to serve as a guide and 
text-book to the apostles in their proceedings, and to be delivered 
in writing to the various sovereigns and rulers, civil and ecclesi- 


astical :-— 


“ Generally the testimony was to form the rule according to which 
those who were sent forth should speak. The true end and purpose of 
God in the testimony was not the abolition or destruction of the proper 
dignity and authority of kings and priests, but on the contrary, the 
establishing them in the legitimate use of their authority, which they 
hold from and for the Lord, until He come again and claim his own. 
Nor were the people passed by therein, but the Lord was seeking to 
approach them in the true way of blessing, by turning the hearts of 
their rulers to the Lord, that through them, when subject to Him, the 
blessing should descend, like the holy oil of anointing, from the head 
even to the skirts of the raiment. Neither do the apostles, in that 
document, call upon the priests to resign their priesthood, nor to the 
kings to lay down their crowns, but they remind all in authority of 
their several liabilities, and that the Lord will require his people at 
their hands, holy and perfect; and they invite all, with one heart and 
voice, to join in prayer to God, that as He has thus far helped the 
apostles to bring this message, so He will also, in his own time, send 
them forth in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ. The 
testimony was for healing, not for destroying. God alone, who knoweth 
the hearts of all men, can tell how far such witness has been received or 
rejected—not outwardly .but inwardly. So far as outward circum- 
stances are concerned, there has been but little wish or desire shown, 
on the part of the rulers, to fall in with the invitation thus given; for 
of this generation it can be truly said, ‘ It isa people that do err in 
their hearts, that they should not know my ways.’ Little as the called 
apostles were prepared for the work now set before them, yet trusting 
in the help of Him who had called them, they proceeded generally on 
their missions, and Russia, Sweden, North and South Germany, Greece, 
Italy*®, Spain and Portugal, Holland, Denmark, France, and Switzer- 


* Among the “ rulers” to whom the “ Testimony” was delivered, was the Pope; 
and it is curious, as an illustration of the character and the views of the sect, to see 
in what light he is regarded by them. 

“ The apostles were further shown, that, while the testimony was addressed to 
all in authority, yet that it should be first delivered to those who, in their official 
——s represent the threefold character of our Lord’s authority as the Melchi- 
zedec, King, and Priest, and who in their actual position show the threefold per- 
version of that authority. The Pope, as the representative of the Lord Jesus, the 
only King and Priest, the priest upon his throne—in which character he 
officially at least, as the usurper and forestaller of the dignity and glory of the 
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land, were visited by the apostles, each one taking with him, as his 
companion, an ordained minister. And according to the word of the 
Lord to them, that they should return at the end of 1260 days, they 
met at Christmas, 1888, on which day the 1260 days from the separa- 
tion of the apostles terminated.”—Narrative of Events, pp. 62, 63, 


Of this doewment we shall now—since we cannot, refer our 
readers to the original—give a short abstract. It begins, more 
like a book of Euclid than like a message from Heaven, with 
definitions. We transcribe the whole of the opening paragraphs :— 


“To the patriarchs, arehbishops, bishops, and others in places of 
chief rule over the Church of Christ throughout the earth, and to the 
emperors, kings, sovereign princes, and chief governors over the nations 
of the baptized, 

Tn the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
One God. Amen, The Chureh of Christ is the company of all who 
are baptized in the name of the. Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, without distinctions ef age or country, and separated b 
their baptism from all other men, One body. The pillar and ground 
of the truth, The dwelling-place of God. The temple of the Holy 
Ghost. The deelarer unto all men of God’s will, The teacher unto all 
men of God’s ways. The depository of God’s word and ordinances, 
wherein is offered up all the true worship which God receives from. his 
creatures of mankind; through whom Hi been conveyed all those 
blessings, in civil and domestic life, which have distinguished Christen- 
dom ; wherein are contained the only hope for man, and the only means 
of accomplishing that purpose for which God waits, and which all crea- 
tion earnestly expects. 

“ As the Church is the aggregate of the baptized, so Christendom is 
the community of those nations which, as national bodies, profess the 
faith of Christ’s Chureh ; whose heads and rulers not only recognize that 
ail their power is derived from God, but, being consecrated over their 
people in God's church, have acknowledged themselves to be occupiers 
of their thrones for Christ, until He come and take the kingdom ; have, 
by receiving anointing from the hands of God’s priests, also acknow- 
ledged that their ability to rule is by the grace of his Spirit ministered 
unto them by his Church ; and, in that same holy act, have submitted, 
or professed to submit themselves and their people to be instructed in 
God's ways from the lips of those, from whose hands they have received 
their anointing. Christendom is one corporate body ; separated from 
all other nations of the earth, in that they recognize the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ as the basis of their international law, and of their dealings 
one with another; distinguishable from all other nations in that, by 
their legitimate organs, they have been brought as nations into cove- 


kingdom of Christ, for in his kingdom alone can the kingly and priestly offices be 
united in one person—was to receive the testimony first, and to him it was deli- 
vered by the apostle, second in his call to that office, in company with the apostle 
who had been desiguated for Italy.”—Warrative of Leents, p. 59. 
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nant with God; thus entitled to all the blessings, responsible for all 
the duties, and exposed to all the judgments attendant on, and involved 
in such covenant; and yet, as nations, distinguishable one from an- 
other, each governed by their legitimate rulers, whose authority is 
neither diminished nor increased, but sanctified by their profession of 
the true faith, and by the anointing which they have received at the 
hands of the ministers of God. 

“Tt is to this Church we address ourselves through her bishops, on 
whom, with their clergy under them, has devolved the ministry of that 
priestly office which was constituted on the day of Pentecost; and to 
whom, as trustees thereof, in their several places, and parochial juris- 
dictions and dioceses, the souls of the baptized are committed by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Great Shepherd of the sheep. 

“To this Christendom, also, the nations in eovenant with God, 
through their anointed heads, their kings, and all their chief governors, 
whose acknowledged duty is to rule by God’s laws, and to hear his 
Word from his Church, we address ourselves, And we beseech your 
patient audience, Holy Fathers of the Church, and royal potentates and 
dignities, imploring you for Christ’s sake and in his name that you will 
not cast aside our word unheard, or, rashly and before consideration, 
account it our presumption ; for we claim to have received His com- 
mission, who is your Head and ours; whom we may not dare to dis- 
obey; who will judge us if we have proudly and presumptuously taken 
on ourselves to do this thing; and will judge you, if ye reject. those to 
whom He hath given commission to address you.”—Testimany, § 1—4. 


This is followed by a brief recapitulation of the history of the 
world from Adam and Noah downwards, and a dissertation, some- 
what lengthy and verbose, on the disorganized state of Christen- 
dom, through the operation of revolutionary principles in Church 
and State. The picture is, on the whole, strikingly correct ; but 
there is this curious inconsistency, that while mdifference to 
schism and latitudinarianism is severely blamed, a censure 
less severe is pronounced against all who maintain that they, to 
the exclusion of heretical and schismatie bodies, constitute the 
true Catholic Church and hold the true Catholic faith; a claim 
which, by whomsoever preferred, is condemned as a narrow- 
minded forgetfulness of ‘‘the brotherly covenant.” The whole 
Smersabien, which constitutes Part I, of the ‘* Testameny,” thus 
concides :— ; 


“Wherefore, with the respectful entreaty due to your sacred offices, 
we beseech you most reverend Fathers, who are charged with the souls 
of all God’s children; you sovereign princes, whose authority from 
God is supreme over all your subjects, ecclesiastical or lay, and whose 
thrones we approach with the homage due to God’s anointed; that ye 
will listen to the message which we bring to your ears, if haply ye may 
find that God has indeed visited his people as in the days of old, And 
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though we must open the secret springs and sources of the evils wherein 
Christendom is involved, and of the far more fearful evils which are 
impending, by tracing the sins of kings and priests during many gene- 
rations, and the failure and apostasy of the baptized; yet shall ye find 
that God hath not forsaken, nor our God forgotten us. And may his 
grace be with you that ye may hear and understand.” Testimony, § 17, 


The second part of the ‘‘ Testimony” consists of a second dis- 
sertation of similar tendency, in which the history of the Church, 
more especially, is passed under review; and the divisions of 
Christendom, the abuses and corruptions which have crept into 
the Church, and the evils which have resulted from the connexion 
between Church and State, are all painted in the darkest colours, 
with a view to bring out in striking relief the remedy provided, 
as it is alleged, by Christ, in the raising up of the Irvingite sect. 
That a portraiture of this description, drawn by the clever pen of 
Mr. Henry Drummond, should contain many striking passages, 
and many views to which the most orthodox Churchman cannot 
but yield a sorrowing assent, is no more than might be expected, 
however strongly we may feel ourselves constrained, however 
clearly justified, to repudiate the conclusion which they are in- 
tended to support, that the spiritual life of the Church has all but 
entirely departed from her, and that in the Irvingite sect that 
life is rekindled, and the Church restored in the fulness and per- 
fection of her divine ordinances. In evidence of this revival and 
restoration, the ‘* Testimony” adduces the re-establishment of the 
fourfold ministry,—of which more hereafter—while the spiritual 
desolation of the Church is asserted in a succession of tirades 
against all existing forms of Christianity, some of which we have 

ready transcribed *. The wholesale condemnation of the Church, 
in common with all the uncatholic and heterodox communions 
which have grown up around her, is succeeded by an exhortation 
to repentance, addressed to all bishops, and to all temporal rulers, 
and by an assurance of comfort given to those who “ mourn over 
the low estate of Christ’s Church,” that assurance being founded 
on the following announcement :— 


“ Already He hath arisen to rebuild his sanctuary, ‘ the tabernacle 
of David which hath fallen down,’ his dwelling-place in Zion; and 
from whence his testimony proceeds unto all baptized men; and it 
comes by the hand of twelve men, called to be apostles by the Holy 
Ghost, separated from the lands which gave them birth unto the service 
of Christ for all lands, for Christ’s sake; whose office it shall be, 
through the faith and diligent prayer of God's people, to convey unto 
all the baptized in every land the blessings which Jesus, the Apostle, 
would bestow on his Church through apostles,” — Testimony, § 104. 


6 See PP- 125—130, 
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The revival in question is represented as an answer to “the 
secret prayer, the expression of the desires which his prevenient 
spirit hath stirred in the hearts of the hidden ones,” as well as of 
“the prayers which in every age of the Church, by the dispensation 
of his Providence, have been offered in the ministrations of the 
separate communities of the baptized ;” in illustration of which, 
the petition Domine, afflictionem populi tui &c., in the Paris “ Pa- 
roissien,” and the Collect for the Fourth Sunday in Advent, 
in the English Prayer Book, are quoted. The first rise of 
Irvingism is then described :— 


“ During the course of this century especially, many who had a zeal 
for God in various places, but chiefly in Britain, appointed to unite in 
prayer for the special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. In the year 
1880, in the west of Scotland, these prayers of God’s people, this cry of 
the Holy Ghost, was answered by Himself, and the form of the mani- 
festation in these days of spiritual drunkenness and disorder was, as 
Isaiah prophesied in his vision of the judgments coming on the drunkards 
of Ephraim and Jerusalem, ‘ with stammering lips and another tongue.’ 
The members of the Church of Scotland, among whom the Spirit of the 
Lord lifted up his long silent and forgotten voice, were a simple and 
unlearned people, and as much unacquainted with any practical and literal 
meaning of the fourteenth chapter of Corinthians as the rest of the 
Church ; but they had been instructed, and were looking with ex- 
pectant faith that the Church should be, as in the days of old, filled 
with spiritual gifts, to the end they might be established. Some per- 
sons in London also, members of the Church of England, and others 
who were partakers of the like faith, received the like seal and answer ; 
and when none of the clergy of the Established Church of that land 
stretched forth a cherishing hand to protect and shield the vessels of the 
Lord thus used, the Lord Himself found shelter for them, in the con- 
gregation of a minister of the Church of Scotland in London, who had 
stood as a witness that the Lord was at hand, and who waited for the 
consolation of Israel, in the restoration of the manifested gifts of the 
Comforter : to him, among all the good deeds for which his praise should 
be in all the Churches, belongs this: peculiar honour, that he first 
recognized and permitted the voice of God to be heard in the assem- 
bly of those who professed to be his servants, and the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, 

“ It was a strange and fearful work which God then wrought, when 
He lifted up his voice in the midst of his assembled people once more. 
There was joy in heaven; the angels sung and gave glory—the angels 
rejoiced in heaven when the voice of Jesus was heard in the midst of 
his people. That voice shall not be silent any more, but shail go 
forth to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

“ And what has been the fruit of that voice, which came into the 
midst of the Church, and which the Church rejected ; which came into 
the midst of the watchmen, and they knew not the sound of the trumpet 
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and warned not the land; which came into the midst of the people, and 
they scorned and heeded it not. The voice cried, ‘ all flesh is grass ;’ 
and it withered the flesh, its might and power, its glory and beauty, 
The walk of the most circumspect has been proved to be contrary; the 
ways of the most upright have been shown to be very wickedness ; the 
wisdom of the wise, and the counsel of the prudent have been con- 
founded; the thoughts and intents of man’s heart have been uncovered ; 
and his imaginations, which are evil continually, have been laid bare ; 
the light hath shined in a dark place; the living commentary of the 
spirit on the Scriptures has been given, and the law and the testimony 
have been bound into one.” — Testimony, § 106—108. 


The constitution of the sect as a distinct body is next ac- 
counted for :— 


“From the first moment that the voice of the Holy Ghost was heard 
in Scotland, the ery was raised ‘for a body.’ The meaning of this was 
little understood by any, and least of all by those prophets through 
whom it was uttered; but now it has been clearly seen that the gift of 
prophecy can be usefully and safely exercised only within the borders of 
the Church, which is the body of Christ. But, though ill understood, 
the word was received in faith; and in answer to the prayer of those 
who believed, and in despite of the sin and ignorance of his unworthy 
instruments, God has prevailed to raise up more than a hundred persons 
speaking in prophecy, by the Holy Ghost; to separate, by solemn act 
of the Church, twelve men, with the name of apostle named upon them 
by the Word of Jesus, spoken in the Holy Ghost; to bring out a 
pattern, a shadow of what his Universal Church should be, in Seven 
Churches in London; and to set up Churches in most of the great 
cities in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in some places on the 
continent of Europe, and in America,—Churches rebuilded on the 
foundation of apostles and prophets,—each under the rule of an angel 
or chief minister, and elders, not exceeding six in each Church, who 
with the angel form the sevenfold eldership, God’s ordinance for 
spiritual light; other elders, as the need of the flock demands, and God 
bestows them, serving as helps in the eldership, equal in office, but 
subject in rule and in place to the elders, deacons, and under-deacons. 
And to the poor the Gospel has been preached by Evangelists, as the 
ordinance for that special work of gathering into the Church.”—TZes- 
timony, § 111. 


From a consciousness, seemingly, that this formation of dis- 
tinct and separate “Churches” has a remarkably sectarian aspect, 
the “ Testimony” anticipates the objection by an express dis- 
claimer of schism, and by a glowing picture of the revived 
‘** Church” in contrast with the rest of Christendom :— 


“This is not a new sect; it is God’s work for imparting his blessing 
to the whole of Christendom, the baptized world. God casts none 
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away; He will receive and Set in their places all who in heart turn unto 
Him. It is God’s witness; a Church in the midst of a disobedient and 
gainsaying generation, walking in obedience to all who have the rule 
over them. Through Christendom lawlessness prevails; here, sub- 
mission to authority. Without are divisions and sects: here is a body, 
one in faith, its teachers speaking the same things. Without, synas 

ogues of antichrist, presided over by heads chosen of the people: here, 
a body ruled by ordinances; not constituted by the people, but given of 
God. Abroad, the daily services of the Church falling into desuetude, 
or unfrequented by the laity: here, the daily worship, morning and 
evening, enjoined upon the faithful by the command of God spoken in 
the Holy Ghost in the midst of the Church. Without; an infidel 
world, rising up against and rejecting kings, bishops, and titles, aiid 
all the institutions in Church and State; wives and children not 
honouring their husbands or their parents, and servants rising up 
against their masters: here, God’s Church, reverencing the king and all 
in authority, parents, pastors, and masters, giving honour to all orders 
and degrees in Christ’s Church, whether those continued by succession 
from the first apostles, or those now bestowed upon a spiritual people 
by that ordinance again reviving; paying all dues to the former, but 
also, rich and poor, at the command of the Lord, given unto them in 
these last days;—a command addressed to the conscience of a faithful 
people, and needing no human laws to enforce,—bringing the tithes of 
the whole of their income to the altar which He hath again rebuilded.”— 


Testimony, § 113. 


Somewhat inconsistently with this antithetical rhetoric — 
“ook on this picture and on that”—a more conciliatory tone is 
presently assumed :— 


‘Men, brethren, and fathets, hearken! We come not as judges and 
dividers over you, we come not to praise or to censure, we come not to 
justify or to condemn; we come not to arbitrate between those who are 
disputing about the division of the inheritance of the Lord; we come 
not to take up or to take part in the differences which, in many cases, 
from small beginnings have grown wider and wider until they have 
caused a fatal and incurable rent in the body of Christ;—we come as 
ambassadors from the Lord of Hosts, and beseeching you, as though 
God did beseech you by us, we pray you to be reconciled to God. 
We come to proclaim glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace, good- 
will and favour to the children of men, We come to recall you back 
to the old ways, to bring you back from fleshly confederacies to the 
unity of the Spirit, and the bond of peace; to bripg to your reméem- 
brance that which ye have heard from the beginning; to revive that 
which hath ever been the prayer, and the hope, and the strong con- 
solation of the Church of God; to show you the way of holiness, the 
way of glory; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord; that it is 
come, and the day of vengeance of our God, that it hasteth greatly. 
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We know you not as Roman Catholic, or Greek, or Protestant, nor by 
the other names which men assume to themselves or give to their 
brethren ; these are not the names of unity, they are the signs of disunion. 
We know not, nor can we acknowledge, even as Jesus Christ, your 
Lord and ours, will not know, nor acknowledge the names of distinction 
by which the members of the One Horny, Carnotic, Apostotic 
Cuurcn have been divided into many sects. We judge you not for 
what is past, that we may not be judged by ourselves; for he shall 
have judgment without mercy who showeth no mercy, and mercy 
triumphs over judgment. We judge nothing before the time ; but we 
tell you that the time of judgment is at hand; that the Judge is at the 
door, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
will make manifest the counsels of the heart, and ther: shall every man 
have praise of God.” —T'estimony, § 117. 


The whole is wound up by an appeal, of which the following is 
the most material part :— 


* All the faithful must be gathered into one, and by visible separation 
from the faithless be shown to be one. As the servants of the Lord go 
forth into the lands of Christendom, and raise up his standard, so doth 
Satan muster his host and proceed with his work. And if this be the 
true work of God, and verily it is his own most holy and pure work, 
what must be the inevitable consequences of rejecting or despising it? 
If God draw near to his anointed, vouchsafing to them the only means 
of reformation and deliverance, if He pour out his spirit and stretch 
forth his hands unto them, and they reject, what can hinder that their 
fear should come as desolation, and their destruction as a whirlwind? 
The preparation of the baptized to receive the Lord when He cometh, 
is the fulness of the Holy Ghost. If they abide in the flesh, when He 
calls on them, and brings near the means that they should be filled with 
the Spirit, what can hinder that they should be filled with the spirit of 
strong delusion, and delivered up to the man of sin? If the Lord be 
again sending forth apostles and prophets to his Church, and the bap- 
tized reject and persecute them, they thereby proclaim themselves 
apostate: and thus the light shall make manifest the darkness; the 
coming of the Lord in the Holy Ghost to his Church shall discover 
who they are who fear Him, and who are those who fear Him not: the 
spiritual word of truth shall try all those who profess, and who are 
bound to know the truth, whether they be spiritual indeed ; and like 
the water of jealousy, shall judge as faithless those who receive it not 
with joy. 

“And now ye ministers of God, the bishops and pastors of his 
Church, first in blessing, and foremost in responsibility—as Fathers of 
the Church, as pastors of the Lord, we beseech you reject not this our 
Testimony. We offer to faith an help and power of God, which the 
upright must desire, the godly and well-instructed in the word will 
believe, and the faithful will seek of God. The prejudices of ages, the 
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sins of many generations, the false steps, yea, even the endeavours to 
reform the evils under which the Church hath laboured, have involved 

ou in difficulties which, if you receive our word, must press upon you 
with almost overwhelming power, and from which ye cannot deliver 
yourselves. We call upon you not to take any step in your own 
strength, nor to seek to free yourselves from the obligations wherein ye 
are involved to superiors, to equals, or to inferiors; but this God 
requires of you, to stand in the places where you are, acknowledging 
the hand of God in his present work ; confessing the sins which, like 
a thick cloud, have hid the face of heaven, and obscured the Light of 
Life: to cease from all idolatry, to stand apart from every act, or word, 
or thought which in themselves are evil; but to wait, with your people 
under you, watching day and night for the salvation of Israel, more 
than they that watch for the morning; continuing instant in prayer, 
but joyful through hope, because of the approaching deliverance of 
yourselves and of your people, through the power of God in the Holy 
Ghost. Above all, praying for us, that like as now we have been used 
of the Lord to bring the word of these good tidings unto you, so also 
we may be made the instruments of his promised deliverance, and the 
channels of all the blessings which the Lord Jesus Christ longeth, and 
hath ever longed, to pour into the bosom of the Church. 

‘* And you, ye monarchs and rulers of Christendom, be assured that 
in the returning glory of the Holy Ghost ministered unto the Church 
of God, is your true strength, and sure and only safety in the midst of 
these times of perplexity ; and therefore we beseech you, in the name 
of our God, that ye will be bold as good soldiers for his truth, and 
for his Church. Stand ye faithfully in the fulfilment of your duties, 
discountenancing the immoral and profane; purging your courts of 
vice and corruption ; calling into your service honest and faithful, and 
God-fearing men. Be ministers of good to those who are good, but of 
evil to the froward, not bearing the sword in vain; but above all, ye 
are pledged to shield and to sustain the Church of Christ ; and we be- 
seech you, leave it not to bea prey to the wicked attempts of men, nor, 
under whatever pretence of reformation, suffer them to dismember or 
destroy it: but acknowledge and uphold it in its due privileges and 
place, and submit yourselves in spiritual things to those who are over 
you, as over all others of the baptized in the Lord. And now that He 
raiseth up his primitive ordinances for spiritual rule and authority, fear 
not to acknowledge them. And as far as your lawful power, influence, 
and example extend, be helpful, that God’s work may be fulfilled, and 
his blessing find undisturbed passage to his Church—for this is the 
only way of escape for you or your people. There is no refuge in any 
human defences from that storm which is ready to burst upon you. 
The only escape is in being taken from the evil to come, in ascending 
to the hill of God in seeking for, and hasting unto the coming of the 
Lord, for which this work of God is the only preparation.”— Testimony, 
§ 120-122, 

[ To be continued. | 
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Ant. VIL—God and Man, being Outlines of Religious and 
Moral Truth according to Scripture and the Church, By the 
Rev. Ronert Montcomery, M.A., Oxon. London: Long- 


mans. 1850, 


Is it because men bow with veiled eyes and faltering tongue before 
the omnipotence and omnipresence of Him who alone is Lord of 
lords and King of kings, who, correctly speaking, alone 1s, since 
in Him we live and move and have our being, since He is not onl 
our Creator, but also our Sustainer, since He is not only the first 
source, but also the everflowing fountain of existence ; is it because 
we find the utterance of such truths too much for our full hearts, 
and yearning souls, that we never mention His name, seldom 
refer to His existence, rarely appeal to His authority, and scarcely 
ever speak of the personal agency, or personal being of either the 
Father, the Son, or the Holy Ghost ? 

If so, we are certainly the most reverential as well as the most 
devout of mankind, and our pre-eminence in both respects such 
as must silence at once, and for ever, the reproaches of those who 
have hinted at our shortcomings in these points. But, alas! the 
proudest nationality, the warmest patriotism, the sincerest attach- 
ment to our Church, and the deepest devotion to our country, 
cannot venture to hazard such a charitable hope—it would indeed 
be hypotheticizing with a vengeance, and putting a non-natural 
sense on the plainest practical proofs to the contrary. Well does 
Mr. Montgomery represent the question in its true light, when he 
Says :— 


‘A popular tendency to resolve the personal character of the revealed 
Jehovah into abstract terms and impersonal properties, serves to keep 
man from God's real nature, while it seems to connect him with His 
sacred name. But, as long as God is thus believed, He is nothing 
more than an Almighty Sentiment, an Infinite Notion, or Stupendous 
Idea, enthroned far away in some region of mist and mystery, where, 
indeed, speculation may soar and science dream, but from whence the 
intellect can derive no saving truth, and the heart acquire no sustaining 
motive, It is not enough, then, that we simply believe that God is, but 
that He so reigns, as to preserve, and possess, and empower, and con- 
trol, and guide, and govern all things, from the minutest atom to the 
immensest world. For the correction of this popular theism, the Judaic 
theology is wonderfully calculated. There we find the personal agency 
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and legislative will of the presiding God every where present, supreme, 
and active: the veil of visible instrumentality is withdrawn, and behind 
the palpable drapery of human means and material instruments, we are 
able to perceive the secret movements of the Divine hand, and to trace 
the inaudible motions of the Divine ways. Thus a cold system of phi- 
losophic causation is never allowed to usurp the place of the Triune 
Jehovah, as unveiling His personal glories in natural, providential, and 
spiritual manifestations.” —pp. 215, 216, 


It would seem, indeed, that we had reversed the course of 
error pursued by the philosophic idolaters of the Valley of the 
Nile. They personified divine attributes, and then resolved their 
impersonation into actual personalities, thus substituting the wor- 
ship of many false deities for that of the One true God. We 
have, on the contrary, resolved the Godhead into His attributes— 
deprived the Eternal of His throne, the Almighty of His power, 
and so far proceeded in our course of virtual atheism, as to look 
upon creation, salvation, and sanctification, not as the personal 
acts of a voluntary agent, but as the mere modes of operation of 
an impersonal cause. Appalling as this statement is, it is strictly 
true; and, what is more appalling still, there is scarcely one man 
amongst ten thousand whose mind and heart, whose faith and 
love, whose inward being and outward conduct, have not been, and 
are not, at the present moment, influenced, we should rather say, 
clouded and polluted, by the all-penetrating poison of this subtle 
miasma. 

If we examine the matter carefully, and carry our investigation 
into all the schools of thought and feeling which possess any 
wide-spread influence, whether they be religious, political, or phi- 
losophical ;_ we shall find amongst the most striking characteristics 
of the day, a tendency to finalize second causes, viewing those as the 
sources which are only the channels of power, and to actualize im- 
pressions, esthetic, moral, or intellectual, thus substituting subjec- 
tive shadows for objective realities. 

And both of these fatal misapprehensions, as to the real 
nature, order, and relation of things, arise from the absence on 
our parts, of a vivid and practical consciousness of the being and 
the nature of Gop, and from its natural result a desuetude and 
an actual inability to contemplate Him as He is. fee 

The only chance for the moral regeneration of our country lies in 
a resuscitated consciousness of an indwelling and encireling God. 
The life of all that is living, the truth of all that is true, the Being 
of all that is, the only Lawgiver, the only Ruler, the only Source 
of all power, capacity, or capability, material or immaterial, phy- 
sical or spiritual, moral or intellectual. Until we realize all this 
in our feelings, as well as our thoughts, in the spontaneous 
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ebullitions of emotion and intelligence, which arise unbidden 
from our hearts and minds, and indicate the actual state of our 
inward being, we cannot cope with any of the multifarious forms 
of error and heresy which assault or threaten us. When we 
have done so, we are in a condition not only to defend ourselves, 
but also to rescue others. 

I. God is the source of all truth; nay, He is the Truth 
Himself. In Him from all eternity have dwelt the forms of 
everlasting reality, moral and intellectual, the reflected images 
of which pervade His creation. There is no moral virtue, 
there is no mathematical certainty, there is no human obliga- 
tion, there is no rule of ratiocination, which may not be referred 
directly to Him, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. All is true which accords with the truth ; all is false which 
does not. 

It was a strange infatuation of Horne Tooke’s to argue from 
a fanciful derivation, that Truth had no substantive existence. 
It is a pity that that ingenious sophist had not investigated with 
equal pains and greater success the derivation of AAHOEIA, 
which clearly is compounded of the alpha privativa, and the verb 
AANOANQ, and signifies, therefore, that which does not, or 
rather which cannot, lie hid,—in other words, that which is 
self-evident, that concerning which there is neither doubt nor 
obscurity. 

What a noble train of thought does this open, when we refer 
such expressions to the Truth, considered as the name of God, 
who manifests Himself every where, and in every thing, to the 
eyes which are not blinded by ignorance or error ! 

But to return to our late subject.—God, and God only, is the 
truth. In His substance He is substantive truth; in the unity 
of the Trinity He is personal truth. Objective truth is but a 
partial vision of God, more or less modified by the medium, spi- 
ritual, moral, intellectual, or physical, through which He mani- 
fests Himself to us. Subjective truth is but the impression of 
God upon the soul, the last stage in the manifestation of God 
to man passing through the medium, or using the instrumentality 
of objects intellectually, morally, or sesthetically discernible. 

All idea, therefore, of separating truth from God, of setting 
up any standard of truth except God, of looking upon subjective 
sensations or convictions, as of any value, save in proportion as 
they are faithful impressions of the Eternal Sigillum Domini 
Nostri, faithful images of the heavenly things, of which they 
claim to be the representatives, is manifestly absurd, nay more, 
impious. And hence we perceive the gross folly and wickedness 
of receiving human_opinion as the standard of truth. 
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II. Again, God is the only Lawgiver. Not that He rules the 
universe, as some have profanely imagined, according to arbi- 
trary caprice,—not that right is a mere emanation of power, and 
the Divine law a mere creature of the Divine will, —but that every 

erfection of truth, and goodness, and justice, and purity, and 
oe and beauty, and power are inherently and co-essentially 
eternal in the substance of the everlasting GopHEAp. God is His 
own law,—eternally, necessarily the same, from everlasting to 
everlasting! Inherently, essentially, He is the law Himself: 
relatively to His creatures, He is the Lawgiver by revealing 
Himself to them. 

How monstrously profane, how utterly destitute of the sem- 

blance of a foundation, then, is that system, which would erect a 
standard of right and wrong on earth and from earth, in man and 
of inan—instead of simply referring every moral dispute at once 
to Him who is in Himself the standard as well as the giver of all 
law ! 
Yet, if we look around us, we shall see that it is the general 
tendency of the present generation to appeal to public opinion 
instead of absolute truth, and to consider expediency as a profit- 
able and laudable substitute for right. Yes, instead of seeking 
for the true and the right as inherent in, reflected from, or re- 
vealed by the One God, the philosopher of the nineteenth century 
points to the golden calves of public opinion and general ex- 
pediency, and cries, in the fulness of sincere misbelief, These be 
thy gods, O Israel ! 

But is it only the philosopher, the politician, the heathen 
moralist, the material reformer, who appeals to these idols? 
Alas, no: the preachers of the Gospel, the Priests of the Church, 
the divines of this generation, and the teachers of that which is 
springing into life, are deeply impregnated with this enervating, 
misdirecting, and most accursed heresy. 

But let us proceed to other points before we attempt to apply 
what we have said. 

III. God is the source of all power—He is Power; the main- 
spring of all motion, and the life of all life. All the powers, and 
qualities, and tendencies, which we see in the material universe, 
are merely the outward signs of the one work carried on by the 
One Worker. It is, for example, no more necessary or, per se, 
likely, that fire should burn, or water quench, or air ascend, or 
lead descend, or that food should support life, or that eyes 
should see, or ears hear, or that herbs should grow, or flowers 
bloom,—than that the very opposite of all these ee should pre- 
vail: neither are these things regulations issued at some remote 
period from the throne of heaven; but they are merely universal 
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rules, by which, in each individual case, in each single, separate 

instance, God works His constant work according to His good 

pleasure. Strictly speaking, the qualities, and capacities, and 

tendencies of material nature, and of each element, and each 

atom, are only the manifestations of such and such stages in the 
yrocess of causation carried on entirely and only by the power of 
lim who hath and who is power. 

IV. Thus, too, in the economy of grace, though each created 
spirit is endowed with the awful gift of a monadic individualism, 
" ee each human being is made in the image of God, and con- 
sequently endued with freedom of will, so that he may either sub- 
ject himself to the Divine influence, or reject it; still, all the 
means by which God works, are only second causes veiling the 
action of the first cause. Men indeed become, in a certain sense, 
individually speaking, independent agents in the spiritual struggle 
continually carried on; in that they are called fellow-workers 
with Christ in the work of the salvation of their brethren; but 
even here their sufficiency is of God. He is their strength; and, 
in other eases, those we mean which do not involve the individual 
volition of external and responsible agents, the case is clearer, 
simpler; all the means of grace, written or oral, visible or in- 
visible, individual or general, internal or external,—in fact, all 
those ways, or courses, or objects, or subjects, or channels, or 
instruments, or circumstances, or influences by which God works 
in us or around us,—are only effective through His power, only 
operative through His will. It is He, and He only, who works in 
and by them, according to His good pleasure, selecting, accord- 
ing to His absolute purpose and creative choice, those vehicles 
of grace which He deigns to employ. 

V. Again: God, as we have before observed in the language 
of the Divine Oracles, is alone King of kings and Lord of 
lords: all legitimate authority exists only with reference to 
Him; all adso/ute authority 1s centred in Him; all relative 
authority 1s delegated by Him; all dignity and pre-eminence 
of every sort or kind flows from the simple fountain of His in- 
effable will. 

It is clear, then, that any assumption of authority or jurisdic- 
tion, dignity or pre-eminence, on the part of any human being, or 
collection of human beings, except as being the possessor or 
possessors of a specific office committed to him or them by God, 
and accompanied by a certain limited amount of delegated au- 
thority, jurisdiction, dignity, or pre-eminence, is an act of rebellion 
against the majesty of God, and one which partakes more or less 
of the nature of blasphemy. And it is also clear that every 
recognition or admission of such an assumption is more or less 
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idolatrous in itself, and has a further tendency to separate the 
soul from God. 

VI. In Scripture, God is revealed to us not only as Truth and 
Law, as Power and Life, as King of kings and Lord of lords, but 
also as the Providential Governor and Director of all human 
events. ‘A man’s heart deviseth his way,” says the Divine philo- 
sopher, ‘' but the Lord directeth his steps,” Nor does this doctrine, 
as is ignorantly supposed, interfere with the free will or the free 
agency of man. It actually asserts the one, and practically en- 
forces the other: it actually asserts the one by stating that “‘a 
man’s heart deviseth his way;” and it practically enforces the 
other, inasmuch as it leaves us at perfect liberty to frame our 
actions according to our sense of duty, trusting solely to God for 
the event. Instead of binding us down to the wheels of expedi- 
ency, and inviting us to the practice of mean arts and unworthy 
methods, the word of God, in its simple theocracy, allows us, 
invites us, commands us, urges us to do our duty as it plainly lies 
before us; cheering us when dejected, and checking us when over 
confident, and warning us when we are tempted to do evil, that 
good may abound, to follow expediency rather than right, by the 
constantly repeated admonition, that however men may labour 
at the means, the end rests with Gop. 

VII. After preferring such charges as these against the spirit 
of the present age as developed in all the schools of theology 
and philosophy with which we are acquainted, and as exem- 
plified in the individual mind and character of almost every 
man around us, it may seem almost superfluous to bring for- 
ward yet another accusation of the same class. We feel, however, 
bound to advance it: the age we live in, and the individuals who 
sompons it, ignore even when they do not deny, the omnipresence 
of God. 

Take any ten men at random, and ask them what they mean 
by the Divine Omnipresence, and you will find that they entertain 
some vague notion of the omniscience of God, and confound or 
substitute this for His omnipresence. How far does this come 
short of the Truth! God is every where! The air we breathe, 
the ground we tread on, the sun that lights our path by day, the 
moon that dispenses her light by night, are instinct with Deity : 
not, as the Pantheist would have us believe, in their own nature 
or essence or being, but as the shreds of the raiment of Him who 
clotheth Himself with light as with a garment. Nor is this all: 
God is absolutely, actually, pERsoNALLY present every where : 
and—yet more stupendous thought—the whole of the universe 
which we inhabit, with all its myriad systems of matter, and mil- 
lions of spiritual monads, does not fill even the hollow of His 
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hand, Whose Personal Being is as infinite as the eternity which 
He inhabiteth. 

We have gone into some detail on these few points, because 
we feel, that however true and indubitable in themselves, men are 
fast losing sight of them; and we proceed now to exemplify 
some of our general statements, illustrating them, for the most 
part, from the able work before us; a work for which Mr. Mont- 
gomery deserves the admiration and the gratitude of all those, 
who, in contradistinetion to the scoff of the hostile few, or the 
silence of the abject many, attempt to repair the ruined altar of 
the Lord of Hosts; and boldly trust, that however many knees 
have bowed, or however many mouths may have kissed the idol 
of this world’s adoration, still, if we are only true to our God, 
faithful to His Church, we may yet live to hear the vast multitude 
of our fellow-countrymen proclaim, as with one heart so with 
one mouth: The Lord He is the God, the Lord He is the God. 

We regret that a work of such intense power and intrinsic 
excellence should be disfigured—as the volume before us so fre- 
quently is—by extraordinary phrases, ungainly expressions, out- 
landish words, and startling cacaphonies. Mr. Montgomery’s de- 
light in the termination ¢sm is very unpleasing, and at times really 
inars the sense as well as the beauty of some of the finest passages 
of this truly valuable work. We earnestly intreat him to alter these 
things in the next edition, and also to correct one or two cases of 
carelessness and misprint, which will not fail to arrest the atten- 
tion of his readers. ‘Thus he twice speaks of the Tower of Babel 
as ANTE deluvian, having evidently substituted one preposition for 
another in the MS., and neglected to correct it in the proof. 

But let us to our subject, and exhibit some of the errors of the 
age inconsistent with a due realization of the Divine truths which 
we have enunciated. 

I. By failing to realize the fact, that not only is truth an 
attribute, or, if we may be allowed the expression, a condition, of 
the Godhead, but that God is actually Truth, we arrive at a most 
inadequate notion of the reality, the supremacy, the eternity, the 
divinity of truth. In fact, we virtually lose sight of its real 
nature, and consider that which is the very substance of all sub- 
stance as a mere shadow. 

How strikingly this is the ease in almost every religious, or 
moral school, or circle, or dissertation, or discussion of the pre- 
sent day, will appear to any one who impartially examines the 
subject. 

Men seldom argue with the conviction before their eyes, that 
the truth which they are contending about is an eternal reality, is 
in fact their God. If such were their conviction, they would feel 
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that they were on the holiest ground, they would feel the awful- 
ness, the responsibility of what they were doing and saying; they 
would not be anxious either to convince others or themselves, so 
much as to obtain a clear vision of the truth, they would not use 
casuistic chicanery or rhetorical flourish, or ridicule, orinvective ;— 
they would, on the contrary, feel that all such words, and phrases, 
and arguments, belonged to that class of which men shall give an 
account on the day of judgment. 

Again, how could latitudinarianism prevail, either formally or 
virtually, together with the conviction of the real substantive 
nature, and eternal, and Divine dignity of truth!—the thing is im- 
possible. 

Again, how could those who profess a zeal for God’s truth, 
enounce the monstrous absurdity, that every man has a right to 
interpret the Bible as he pleases, and that he will be judged not 
by that Holy Volume, rightly interpreted, but by any interpreta- 
tion which he chooses to put upon it, if they really believed in 
the substantive existence, the Divine nature of truth ? 


“The Word of God must not be considered merely as a magical 
power, a spiritual influence, or moral instrument, but rather as an in- 
spired medium of divine language, through which the Trinity in cove- 
nant accord the faculties of man, when duly conditioned for hearing and 
understanding their august appeal. 

“* He that is of God heareth God’s words.’ (John viii. 47.) Let it 
be remembered, then, that the bare perusal of the oracles of God will 
never, as such, render the reader ‘wise unto salvation.’ To under- 
stand this in a practical light, Scripture must be distinguished as to its 
own nature, absolutely regarded, and as to its relative influence when 
humanly applied. Touching the former, the perfect glories of revelation 
cannot be really modified by the imperfect faculties which they accost. 
They have their primal root in the Almighty, and their perfect result in 
eternity ; and whether we scorn their claims or submit to their appeal, 
they remain in themselves the very counterpart of that Divine wisdom 
which they infallibly image forth, and express. This unalterable sub- 
limity of the Bible cannot be too seriously, or too frequently, maintained. 
It is the very mouth of God, the mind of the Holy Ghost ; and, albeit 
it comes to man clothed with mortal condescensions, derived from earth, 
and sense, and time, it still bears in every feature the heavenly trace of 
ms true original,—even that Everlasting Reason who is ‘ the only wise 

od.’ 

‘‘ But as regards the relative influence of the Bible, just as beams of 
pure and perfect light, in passing through some coloured medium, 
appear to be modified by their passage, so do the revealings of Scrip- 
ture, in their transit through the consciousness of man, seem to be 
hued by the moral condition and intellectual bias of the individual 
faculties through which they have to shine. How solemnly, then, 
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ought we to approach the ‘lively oracles!” They will not really be 
known unless truly loved ; and never can they be truly loved without 
that hidden preparation of the heart which descends from the intetees- 
sion of our great High Priest above. We must draw nigh to this 
mental shrine of the Almighty, this temple of words, where the majest 

of infinite reason dwells and speaks, with reverence and awe, wit 

humility; faith, modesty, and prayer. Moreover, we must keep a most 
jealous watch on the peculiar temperament of our hearts, an the pre- 
vailing tone of our minds, lest, after all, we virtually commiinicate 
ourselvés tinto Scripture instead of permittitig Scripture to itipart its 
spitit unto us. We ate all by nature radically corrupt ; and this cor- 
ruption itself does riot cease to realize its abiding character, because we 
place our hearts and minds in outward connexion with the grammatical 
meaning of Scfipture: On the part, too; of matiy who profess to 
venerate the word of God, is to be found an excess of morbid egotism, 
an intensity of intellectual and religious self, which causes the Bible 
not so much to reflect the Divine ideas, as to become the troubled 
mirror of a man’s own individualism: This populat and prevailing 
confusion between Scripture, regarded as the objective representation of 
eternal wisdom and truth, and the same volume considered in the sub- 
jective interpretation of mat’s personal understanding, will explain 
somne of the leading fallacies which belong to the cofitroversiés of thé 
Church in all ages. As respects, for instance, the grand qtestidn, 
‘ What is the rule of faith?’ a stern and staunch Ptotestant accuses the 
Romanist of reducing Scripture to a nullity or mére name, by additig 
thereto a vague and vast tradition which can never be determined, and 
by imposing the authority of an elastic convenience, a petsotified 
abstraction, a fortnless and indefinite reality, called ‘his Church!’ On 
the other Hand, how seldom does the unwise glorifier of private jadg- 
ment, in the pride of his protest, and in the passion of his zeal, temem- 
ber, that mistaken liberty in reading Scripture often leads a sectariati 
disposition to Papal tyranny in the interpretation of the same! In 
short, what by theory ecclesiastical infallibility is to ati implicit 
Romanist, intellectual confidence becomes to an undisciplined Pro- 
testant when personal reason is exalted into a virtual Pope. 

“ Again: this confusion between a rule of faith objectively revealed 
by God to man, and the same rule subjectively interpreted among man- 
kind, throws light on the baseless argument, whereby heresy and 
schism have often sought to protect their cause and justify their exist- 
ence. Every reader is competent to prove this by recalling to his mind 
certain étas of the Church, when passion, pride, and prejudice, political 
anarchy, and social disorganization clothed their crimes with the véry 
language of Scripttire—with the mental and moral dfapery of the Holy 
Ghost. ... . Let us, then, beware of what ‘ mariner of spirit 
we are of,’ and how far or not we dictate mind and meaning fo the 
Scriptures, instead of allowing them to dictate saving truth unto Us. 
Venerate the Bible by all means; it is a volume so infinitely precious, 
pure, and important, that He who inspired it is alone competent to 
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appreciate it, . «. + But while this, and far more than finite elo- 
quence could express, may be attributed to the Bible, the distinction 

ain to be remembered between what it is in itself as a clear an 
unclouded radiance in whieh God has mirroted His own mindj—and 
what it becomes to us, when interpreted and applied through a, dim 
medium of our individuality.”—pp. 5—8. 


Again, if men had been taught to appreciate and accustomed 
to contemplate the substantive existence, the immutable eternity, 
the Divine personality of truth, they would never have produced 
or listened to the doctrine of Development— its infidel and atheis- 
tic tendency would have revolted them—they would have seen, 
that he who denied the immutability of Divine Truth, detiied, b 
implication, the immutability of ee fg would have perceived 
at once, that truth is not truth unless it be eternal; and that 
if there be no truth, there is no God. The doctrine, the 
system, the feelings which dictated it, the arguments which 
supported it, would at once have been scouted as intrinsically 
impious. 

he same condemnation applies, though in a less degree, to all 
peering or dallying with error—particulatly the errors of Rome. 
f those who, having been taught the truth, had feally believed it 
to be true—had really thought every thing inconsistent with it to 
be false—they would never have learnt first to palliate; then to 
tolerate, and finally embrace that or any other system of false- 
hood. We are not speaking of those who have been brought 
over by simple conviction, if such there be, but of those whio, 
though knowing and believing certain doctrines and practices to 
be erroneous, gradually accustomed themselves to the contempla- 
tion of them, till by consuetude they embraced them. In allsuch 
cases we say, that these men did not really believe the truth whiechi 
they abandoned—never had duly received the truth whieh they 
renounced, 

Another line of reasoning adopted, another argument listened 
to by those who have either wavered in or deserted their allegi- 
ance to the Church, has shown an équal misapprehension, mis~ 
appreciation of the nature of truth—we allade to the plea, so 
often advanced in favour of medieval corruptions on the 
of their prevalence,—they are, and therefore the ought to be— 
this is the naked argument; or the majority of Christendom be- 
lieves them, therefore they must be true—a very logical application 
of Horne Tooke’s reasoning: Truth is what one troweth ; the 
rity of Christians troweth that creatures should be adored, 
idols worshipped, &c.,—therefore these things are true ! 

Such an argument, we repeat, could find no reception, could 
produce no ‘effect, could be considered as nothing but an auda- 
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cious act of impious rebellion with any one who duly estimated 
the nature, much more the Person of truth. 

We will touch briefly on the political questions connected with 
this view: suffice it to say, that they who believed in the inviola- 
ble nature of truth ;—they, in fact, who believed really and 
honestly in any thing at all, however they might differ as to the 
civil or political privileges or immunities to be conferred on recu- 
sants from the national Church; could have no possible doubt 
whatever, that it was the solemn duty of the State to uphold the 
truth; that it was bound by the most stringent obligations to 

ropagate what was true, and with equal stringency forbidden 
on propagating that which was false. 

II. But we proceed to another point—the reality, the immuta- 
bility, the eternity, the perry of Right. The opinion, alas! of 
the Epicurean sensualist — “‘ utilitas prope et mater sequi”—is 
so generally admitted, that it is held to be a treason against the 
spirit of the age, to make any appeal from the tribunal of Hapedi- 
ency, except to that of Public Opinion: and yet the devotion 
given to these two idols is utterly inconsistent with a due appre- 
ciation of JzEnovan, as the Law or the Lawgiver. We cannot 
imagine any man, really ra a God to be the Law of the 
Universe, by which, that is by Himself manifested to His crea- 
tures, He will judge them, ever, for one moment, losing sight of 
so awful so tremendous a fact, much less attempting to erect any 
other standard or rule of action. 

We could also add, that the notion of expediency involves a 
misapprehension of the relative position and value of inferior 
causes, and a neglect of the one only cause. It ignores the fact, 
so nobly expressed by the Psalmist: “‘ Except the Lord build 
the house, their labour is but lost that build it ; except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

They who make expediency their end, finalize second causes, 
and consequently labour under a mistake, which, fatal in this 
world, will be doubly so hereafter. 

The reference, too, constantly made, the deference constantly 
vaunted, to public opinion’, is another proof of the absence m 
men’s minds of a living consciousness of God as personal truth 
and personal law. How would men dare to appeal to the 


* In America this has been carried out to its fullest extent. We quote the words 

of Fennimore Cooper, in one of his latest works :— 

_ “So muchare the Americans accustomed to refer the decision of nearly all ques- 
tions to numbers, it scarcely exaggerates the truth to say that, on the stand, 
the opinion of half-a-dozen country surveyors touching a problem in geometry, 
would be very apt to overshadow that of a professor from West Point or Old Yale. 
Madentting on the ge gg of the common mind, and he who can get oa 
grea number on his side is very apt to be considered right, and to 
benefit of being so."— The Ways of the our, vol. i, p. 101, 4 ae 
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temporary and fugitive decisions of public opinion, if they 
believed in the substantive, much more the personal existence of 
truth and right !—it is monstrous :— 


“ What, then, shall we say to that mawkish and miserable philosophy 
of the age, which brands with the epithets ‘bigoted,’ ‘ assuming,’ and 
‘audacious,’ all brave-hearted and deep-toned assertions of a religious 
creed and a moral science, in opposition to the reigning Pyrrhonism 
around us? Men are sent into our world to fight against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; and whenever the first sanctions practice, 
the second indulgences, and the third tendencies, which are contrary 
to revealed truth, and Christ’s Church, no pusillanimous alarms about 
‘bigotry and intolerance’ should tempt us to a vile neutrality, and a 
villanous indifference. Truth can only be uncharitable to falsehood, 
and principle intolerant only unto expediency; and, therefore, in 
denouncing what Christ and His Church have condemned, and in up- 
holding what the Divine Word hath proclaimed, there can be no real 
uncharitableness towards man. On the contrary, the truly uncharitable 
are those who leave men to perish in their sins, rather than risk offend- 
ing their pride ; and the really illiberal are those dastardly minds, who 
would sacrifice ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ for any popular lie, or 
fashionable maxim, which antinomianism of politics, literature, or 
society, may choose to promulgate or adopt. Against this hardened 
and heartless compromise of truth and principle, for the sake of a 
false charity, and a fictitious liberalism, God and nature, reason and 
revelation, loudly and perpetually exclaim. Nature herself is, as it 
were, Athanasian in the nicety and exactness of her distinctions and 
exclusions. All her works and ways are those of decidedness: there 
is no indifference about her laws; and if you dare to infringe her in- 
stitutes, or to violate her canons, a recoil will be felt, which makes 
both mind and body perceive that decision and definitiveness belong 
to her constitution. Providence also declares there is no middle 
path between virtue and vice, truth and falsehood, right and wrong ; 
and as for the doctrines of revelation, they pronounce a cold neutrality 
and a dead indifference to be rebellion towards Christ, and treason to 
His cause. But the prevailing sentiment of the times is at variance 
with this. A mock idol, a miserable impostor, a heartless cheat, under 
the soothing name of ‘ liberality,’ is doing all it can to dishonour God, 
confound distinctions, annihilate moral certainties, and so to deal with 
Christianity and the Church, as if the former of these were an his- 
torical problem, and the latter the mere creation of the subjective con- 
science and will. The object of this revolting tendency is obvious 
enough,—to expel ‘the truth’ from the world, and leave every in- 
dividual mind to discover its own truth, declare its own God, imagine 
its own Christ, construct its own creed, fabricate its own Church, and 
thus introduce a pandemonium of human selfishness at last! Against 
this lying spirit and infidel abomination the heroic disciple of the Cross 
will set his face ‘like a flint,’ and rather die at his post, than be 
VOL, XIV,—NO, XXVII.—SEPTEMBER, 1850. M 
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morally indifferent, or spiritually dead towards any one essential 
truth, principle, or practice, concerning which the God of the universe 
hath spoken out. Heaven's decisions are earth's certainties ; and he 
who by faith knows the one, can never, in fact, dispute the other,” 


—pp. 1 66, 167. 


III. But not alone on these points, vital though they be, has 
our age, in its general tone of thought and feeling, departed from 
that pure and simple and all-embracing and all-satisfying theo- 
eracy, which is the essence of all true religion, whether revealed 
in nature or in Scripture. 


“If we avert our eyes from Scripture, we perceive that, since the 
close of the eighteenth cemtury, a peculiar style of allusion to Divine 
agency in the world has been introduced into physical science and 
natural theology. The divines unto whom we refer were scholastic 
defenders of Christian evidences, and, we doubt not, did no small ser- 
vice to the outworks of the faith, But, it must be admitted, their 
cold, dry, and technical division of the Divine Nature into an orderly 
analysis of abstract properties, introduced a style of thought and speech 
touching the Supreme Being, which has led thousands to confound 
philosophical theism with the ‘ God and Father of Jesus Christ.” And 
thus there have been since their time, and are in this present era, here- 
sies propounded, which virtually untenant creation of its yo me. 
God, and leave its inhabitants to be the victims of a fatherless an 
forgotten world. According to this doctrine, our human system is 
little more than a stupendous masterpiece of material and moral mecha- 
nism ; a vast machine, as it were, compounded of matter and mind, 
which, having been originally constructed for certain purposes, and 
endowed with corresponding attributes for self-conduct and self-expan- 
sion, is now left by its Almighty Architect to work out and work on 
as long as the mechanism can contrive to last. How men who profess 
to be guided by mere reason can allow themselves to be cheated by such 
profane Deism as this, surpasses our comprehension. Never has the 
Christless imposture of scientific terms and abstract personifications 
been more successful than when it tempts us to believe that passive 
causation will alone explain active effect. Why cannot these victims 
of philosophy admit, that ‘gravitation,’ ‘attraction,’ ‘electricity,’ ‘course 
of nature,’ ‘laws of matter,’ &c. &c. &c., are mere words, that serve 
to personify human ignorance, but which leave unexplained the real 
nature, course, and action of a single phenomenon in materialism, that 
science detects, or the senses can discern? The writers and lecturers 
to whom we chiefly allude speak of attributes, properties, and laws as 
vicarious agencies, unto which God hath so committed.the operations of 
matter, that He Himself can personally recede into His eternity, and 
reign in awful indifference on His invisible throne, Thus it is that, 
while a living, personal, and omnipresent God in the Bible is ever 
represented as the grand explanation, origin, and cause of all that is 
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absolutely good, the leading systems of the age deseribe the world as 
merely regulated by abstract laws and impersonal attributes, But, in 
fact, this style of nomenclature is little more than a respectable way of 
excluding God’s ruling law and personal will from the active doings 
and daily conduct of mankind, Sinful as men are, they have still a 
feeling for the Infinite, the Eternal, the Vast, and the Invisible ; and 
all the instinctive poetry of human nature responds to visions of ideal 
glory and abstract magnificence. Moreover, curiosity is keenly excited, 
intellect gratified, and the imagination profoundly overawed by a dis- 
play of material wonders and physical mysteries. Nor do they dislike 
to hear a scientific orator eloquently declaim on the ‘ Presiding Mind,’ 
‘Infinite Wisdom,’ ‘ Creative Power and Goodness,’ &c, &c. And why 
is this? Because wisdom, power, and goodness are mere impersonal 
things,—ideal properties, about which the intellect can occupy itself, 
and the reasoning powers be interested, without the faintest demand 
being thereby made on the conscience, will, and character of man. In 
short, while in Scripture what we term ‘ Nature’ is God in personal 
action, and ‘ Providence ’ God in personal legislation, Nature and Pro- 
vidence, in the leading systems of the times, are philosophic refuges, 
which are conveniently adopted to keep God’s personal will and word 
from actual interference with man’s deeds and designs. In Scripture 
the perfections of Deity are ever described in vital connexion with His 
Infinite Personality, and hence they stand in direct relation to our 
duties and destinies. But, in the fashionable science of the day, while 
the attributes of the Divine Being are paraded before us with much seem- 
ing reverence and wonder, they exist apart from all responsibility ; they 
reach not to our conscience, they appeal not to our responsibilities, and 
apply to no point in our moral character. Thus, the God of science is 
quite distinct from the God of Scripture: as the former, He is a mere 
collective unity of impersonal attributes, which may interest our con- 
templation; but as the latter, He is a Personal Being, holy, awful, 
ever-present, and ever-active, whose will and word reveal themselves 
through His ministers, and declare what is our responsible connexion 
with His Perfections, both now and hereafter. In science, we learn to 
speculate and admire; but in revelation, we are commanded to adore, 
believe, and obey.” —pp. 152—155. 


Such is a painful but a true picture of the line of thought and 
tone of feeling universally prevalent. We talk of elements as if 
necessarily existing; of the qualities of matter as if essentially 
inherent ; of events, as if the undirected results of human wry & 
of means, as if they were the causes of those ends which, in the 
Divine economy, they happen to subserve or preeede. 

The material universe, asa ought not to be looked upon 
only as the ever-moving work of God; it is also the ever-speaking 
voice of God. The forms of material existence are cast in the 
moulds of spiritual truth ; the visible creation is but the ousward 
manifestation of the invisible God. 
M 2 
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‘ Matter as well as mind, body, and spirit, contemplated in their 
pure essence or absolute products, have both emanated from the 
creative wisdom of the Almighty. Moreover He who came to die 
on earth, that His redeemed Church might be incorporated with Him in 
heaven by spiritual life for ever, has put a mysterious glory on materi- 
alism, by assuming unto His incarnate person as God-Man, a portion of 
that very dust out of which our own corporeal frames are organized 
and made. There seems, then, to be one of those deep harmonies 
which characterize all methods of divine self-manifestation, in the fact, 


that our Saviour, both in His parables and homilies, caused the forms of — 


visible nature to adumbrate and expound the faculties and feelings of 
the invisible soul. Doubtless, too, the highest functions of what 
science calls ‘ nature,’ are alone fulfilled, when this material phenomena 
are enlisted into the service of spiritual mystery and moral truth. And 
let us add another thought before the subject closes. The popular 
criticism on the style in which the Holy Ghost hath been pleased to 
apparel His written mind in Scripture, is perhaps somewhat defective in 
reverence of tone when it touches on the figurative language of the 
Bible. The general impression which it is calculated to produce 
amounts to this,—that the inspired organs of the Spirit sought to 
illustrate abstract truths according to the poetic idealism, or oriental 
richness of their own suggestive fancies. 7 

** But surely it hath a deeper view, and breathes a diviner philosophy 
to say that, inasmuch as God created all things ‘for’ Christ (see Col. 
i. 16), the law of analogy which enables matter to illustrate mind, is a 
predestined result of the Divine will. In other words, the outward 
system of material things which accosts the senses in the natural world, 
is a vast and varied parable, through which the Holy Spirit instructs 
man’s embodied soul concerning the hidden secrets of the spiritual 
world.” —p. 33. 

IV. Strange and senseless as it is that men should lose sight 
of the living presence, the effective energy of God in the world of 
matter, it is yet more so that they should do this in the world of 
grace; and yet, a very little examination of the subject, casting 
aside all party bias, will show us how general such a habit of 
thought has become. How many, alas! are there who look upon 
the Church or the Sacraments, or the Bible, or faith, as the 
efficient instead of the instrumental causes of man’s salvation ! 
How many are there who look on justification as the causeless 
operation of an impersonal law; on the atonement as a fact 
existing independent of an agent; on sanctification as the invo- 
luntary effect of a mere influence! God the Father is too fre- 
quently looked on merely as an atheistic first cause ; God the 
Son, as the combination of certain qualities and conditions with- 
out an individual will; God the Holy Ghost, as a spiritual emana- 
tion from the fountain of Deity, devoid of inherent power, volition, 
or personality. 
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If men could be induced to look through the means of grace on 
the God of whose grace they are the means simply of Pak His 
will, there would be much less both of formalism and of ration- 
alism than there now is; much less of formalism, because men 
would not obscure the vision of the Godhead by those means 
which are ordained to communicate His presence; much less of 
rationalism, because men would feel that there could not be any 
thing incongruous in His selecting any of the works of His hands 
as the channels of His mercy, or the tokens of His power. 


“ All objections to a regenerating process, derived from rationalistic 
views concerning the element of water and the agency of the minister 
are untenable. For instance, it appears an impious irreverence, and 
almost a profane treatment of divine mysteries, when men reason thus; 
‘What! do you believe that a little water sprinkled by the hand of an 
ordained sinner can regenerate the infant?’ This is not only irre- 
verence, but untruth. No Churchman asserts that water regenerates, 
as an efficient means or elemental cause ; but what he maintains is, 
that the Spirit of God, in Baptism, consecrates water to be an ‘ outward 
sign,’ which veils the mysterious process of an ‘ inward grace.’ 

“The humility of an earthly element cannot be safely objected to as 
an argument against the majesty of an heavenly operation. Nature 
itself is one immense symbolism, that is to say, it is the palpable cloth- 
ing of certain almighty ideas in material forms, and which, as visible 
tokens, accost the senses, and through such sensitive medium appeal 
finally to the inner reason and central soul of man. Let it, above all, 
be remembered, that materialism has been everlastingly consecrated unto 
some ineffable functions, by being adopted into corporate union with 
the glorious person of the Incarnated God. He did ‘not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb’ (Ze Deum). Moreover, man’s body was originally 
moulded out of materialism ; and perchance the mysterious combination 
of his own spiritual principle—a mind, with a body of organized flesh, 
—is almost as inexplicable as the conjunction of sacramental grace 
with an element of water. Again, when rationalistic scepticism sneers 
at the idea of water being instrumentally consecrated into the service of 
the Spirit, it is forgotten that the converting agency of a preached Gos- 
pel works through the medium of air, before the syllables of life come 
into contact with the soul.”—p. 300. 


V. It is not wonderful that an age, which has ceased to look 
upon God as Truth and Law, as Power and Life, should go on 
to ignore His character as sole Monarch of the universe: it is 
however equally true, that unless we do realize the fact, that the 
universe is a kingdom, and that Jehovah is its king, we fall below 
the level of pure theism. It is the preservation of this great 
truth in all its vital energy which gives to the Mohammedan 
apostasy that living power over the acts and thoughts of its 
votaries, which so constantly arrests the attention o Christian 
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travellers. It is the gradual abandonment of this doctrine, its 
practical abandonment we mean, by the great majority of Christian 
nations, that assists, as much as any thing else, the instability of 
urpose and unreality of principle which meet us on every side, 
Without this crowning article of the theocratic creed, this corner. 
stone of the theocratic system, the social and political existence 
of mankind is so much practical atheism embodied in the forms 
of life and institutions of society. He who believes that he has a 
right to authority or dignity of any sort, except in virtue of an 
office specifically delegated to him from on high by the only King, 
believes what is both impious and absurd ; and he who recognizes 
any final authority in man, he who contemplates any human 
authority without referring it to its Divine source, and obeys or 
reverences it as a final tribunal; or, again, he who pays de- 
ference to any power which is not delegated from on high, ig 
ilty more or less of sin, of the sin of giving to the creature that 
Sona which belongs alone to the Creator, who is over all God 
blessed for ever. 

This Kingship of God has been more or less maintained or 
denied in various ages—and various causes have led to its pre- 
valence or retrocession. In the early days of Christianity, it 
such a power over the language, as well as the lives of the 
brethren, that they were falsely accused of insubordination to 
their earthly rulers. It was strongly maintained, in after-times, 
and sincerely embraced by the first Teuton converts: but the 
oligarchical system of the Middle Ages, together with the 
usurpations of Rome, had well-nigh swept this vital doctrine from 
the face of the earth; for the irresponsible authority and 
tive tyranny of the nobles, on the one hand, and the blasphemous 
assumption of absolute spiritual and moral jurisdiction, on the 
other, interposed impassable barriers between the creature and 
its Oreator, the sinner and its Saviour, the subject and its Sove- 
reign, the soul and its God. 

In this age of thick darkness—we are speaking now of England 
—and thinking of the centuries immediately preceding the Re- 
formation, when the causes above referred to fad had time and 
» apes am to bear fruit—the royal power became the last refuge, 
the only surviving witness for the Sovereignty of God; for our 
kings claimed a power officially delegated from on high to them 
as the responsible viceroys of their heavenly Master. They did 
not claim to be the substitutes, but the inferior officers of heaven 3 
and thus the kingly power and kingly claim kept alive in the 
minds of men a recognition of a mighty truth which they were 
fast losing. 

This great fact of the theocratic nature and claims of the 
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English monarchy, accounts to our minds, most satisfactorily, for 
the sympathy and co-operation which was so strong and so suc- 
cessful between our monarchs and our Reformers, and likewise 
for the cordial union which so long subsisted between our Church 
and our State. The principles, the doctrines of the English 
Ohurch were, and are, purely theocratic in contradistinction to 
the various systems of error which asserted the finality, or denied 
the delegation of the Divine authority. The principles of our 
Constitution, and those too of our great statesmen, were abso- 
lutely theocratic, for a long time after the Reformation. 

It was loyalty to the throne of heaven, which led Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, to the stake; it™ was loyalty to the throne of 
heaven, which rallied the people of England, under Elizabeth and 
James the First, against their popish enemies. 

It was loyalty to the throne of heaven, a conviction that he 
held a power entrusted from on high—a conviction of delegated 
authority and individual responsibility—which enabled Charles the 
Martyr to die—he went to the block not as an earthly king, but 
as a heavenly subject—not as a stubborn master of men, but as a 
faithful servant of God. 

Nor did his enemies ignore the fundamental article for which 
we are contending. They maintained most wiv sme 3 and most 
sincerely the Sovereignty of God—the sole majesty, the sole dig- 
nity, the sole Kingship of Jehovah, They maintained that all 
authority must be referable to, and derivable from, the Lord of 
Hosts, though they declined to recognize that authority in either 
the Lord’s Church or the Lord’s anointed. In fact, they ad- 
mitted the major, whilst denying the minor premiss of the royalist 
syllogism. 

That such principles, or feelings, or notions, are now prevalent, 
or even tolerated, in an age which boasts of its tolerance, and 
which, to do it justice, does tolerate every conceivable system, or 
opinion, or creed—except that of theocracy—no one ill presume 
to assert. ec 

Take, for instance, the origin, nature, and extent of political 
power—though this is only one branch of the subject. One man 
tells you, that the people is the only legitimate source of power ; 
another speaks of the “enlightened few,” or the * edueated 8, 
or the “ higher orders,” as the legitimate rulers of the land, adopting 
a kind of social angelolatry or political polytheism ; a third treats 
political institutions as mere matters of chance, the result—as 
the more plain-spoken and therefore more honest atheist would 
say—of a fortuitous concatenation of atoms. iin 

So much for the origin of power, As to its nature and extent, 
we liear much of the omnipotence of Parliament. Does this 
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mean that our legislators are free to act like gods, according to 
their unbiassed judgment and unrestrained will, so that their 
decrees are the simple expression of the uninfluenced decision of 
the majority? No; the operation of this omnipotence is limited, 
or rather, we should say, directed, by internal influences of num- 
berless and conflicting kinds. There is, in fact, nothing which 
may not legitimately be brought to bear upon any supposable 
question, and rightly and naturally exfluence any or every member 
of either house in giving his vote,—except the will of God; for 
whilst abjectly cringing to the opinion of the creature, the legis- 
lator ignores the Ae of the Creator. Man may be allowed 
to encroach on that collective omnipotence, which must be 
stringently maintained only in reference to the Almighty. Every 
voice may be listened to, every word allowed its due weight, 
except the voice of the Church, and the Word of God. 

It is strange to us that professing Christians, decent, respect- 
able men, such as the late member for Tamworth, should legislate 
without any reference to the day of reckoning. It is clear that 
they cannot admit the doctrine for which we are pleading,—the 
sole dines oof the universal monarchy of God; otherwise, 
they would feel that political power is an official trust, delegated 
by tHE Kine, and that to use it without constant reference to 
Him, is ¢reasonable, as well as impious. 

We are told that principles are nothing, that results are 
every thing,—a doctrine as materially pernicious, as it is morally 
unsound. Yet let us look back to the time when every other 
throne was humbled, every other land deluged with blood. What 
was it which, humanly speaking,—for we are wishing to argue the 
point materially, and not providentially,—saved the English 
people from ruin, and the English Crown from humiliation ?—It 
was that he, who ruled that people, and wore that crown, “ the 
good old king,” believed in the creed, and acted on the system 
of theocracy. We do not assert that all his views were sound, 
or all his actions good ; but we do assert that it was a constant, 
living, guiding, ruling consciousness of his own true position, as 
the divinely-appointed possessor of a delegated and responsible 
power, as the officer of a theocracy, which enabled him to stem 
the torrent, and repel the surge, before which the oldest and 

roudest trees of the forest were but as the stubble scattered 
y the wind. 
Nobly has our author expressed himself upon this subject :— 


_ “God is as truly the Almighty Head of a commonwealth, as He 
is the Creator and Governor of individual souls, whose united aggregate 
composes what we term a polity, or the corporate unity of a state. 
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Hence, on the hypothesis that it has pleased the Divine Being to 
make a formal revelation of His will unto mankind, it might be con- 
cluded beforehand, such revelation will address itself not exclusively 
unto the subjective consciousness of individual men, but unto the 
personality and responsibility of nations. To adopt another creed, and 
affirm the religion of Christ to be limited unto the sanctuary of a man’s 
own spirit, and that as a member of a polity, a citizen in the common- 
wealth, his creed has no legitimate realm for unfolding its principles, 
is indeed to assert an individual ought to be religious, but society 
atheistical! To this heartless falsehood does the watchword of creed- 
less democracy and parliamentary deism lead at last,—that motto, we 
mean, whose doctrine is,—‘ Politics and religion have nothing to do 
with each other.’ Translate that paradox into a true and ultimate 
principle, and it amounts unto this revolting conclusion,—‘ Society 
and God have no moral relation unto each other!’ And such is the 
impious dislike certain men feel towards the character of an ordered 
Church, the claims of an Apostolic priesthood, and the obligations of 
a definite creed, that, rather than submit their secular policy unto the 
test of spiritual wisdom, they are prepared to exclude the Almighty 
from all Scriptural interference with national duties and public re~ 
sponsibilities. According to their dreadful theory, in political life the 
more we approximate unto pure atheism, the nearer we approach unto 
the perfect ideal of a modern philanthropist, and liberal statesman !”— 


pp. 176, 177. 


Let it not be supposed that in putting forward the dignity 
of the regal office, we advocate either despotism or absolutism. 
Despotism, 7. ¢. the government of one or more accordin 
to his or their own will, without established law, is a prackiaal 
denegation of more than one essential principle of theocracy, 
And though an absolute monarchy, or the rule of one according 
to fixed laws, is far preferable to either autocratic or democratic 
despotism; still the most perfect government, and that most 
consonant both essentially and actually with a practical theocracy, 
is one where the sovereign, representing individually the dignity 
of God, shares with her subjects that power of which he or she is 
the supreme head. 

Again, the present age is peculiarly neglectful of the duties of 
children to their parents. The thing is so plain, the fact is so 
general, that we need bring no proof to show how this fault, both 
in principle and practice, pervades all orders of the community. 
Nor is it only that children fail to see in their parents s 
rags officers, appointed by Him even before their birth, as 
their rulers as well as guardians; but parents also for the most 
part have forgotten the responsibility of their office—have for- 
gotten that their duties to their children are as clearly official 
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duties as those of a clerk in a public office to his under-clerks, 
Even in those cases where authority, or respect, or any other 
portion of the claims resulting by Divine appointment from the 
ntal and filial relation, are claimed or exercised, admitted or 
practised—the Divine source, the purely theocratic nature of 
these duties, is in most cases altogether ignored. The parent 
too often exercises authority from self-will, the child yields obe- 
dience from necessity or habit; or where, as is, of course, very 
frequently the case, affection has its share, and perhaps the 
greater share in these results, the claims and rights of the 
All-father are forgotten. Nay, even in those cases where a sense 
of duty has its effect on the children, it is too often a blind instead 
of enlightened sense—one which views in the nt the final seat 
instead of the delegated abode of authority. In fact, parents and 
children, whatever be their feelings or conduct towards each 
other, seldom contemplate, and still less frequently realize the fact 
that they are the officers and subordinates of a pure theocracy. 

Again, in the economic relations of life, how very rarely does 
it occur, that the employer and the employed recognize in the 
least degree the official and theocratic nature of the connexion in 
which they are placed! How seldom, for instance, does the 
master of a household, or the occupier of a farm, consider him- 
self as the officer of a theocracy, as appointed by his Master to 
superintend those subjected to his authority ; an authority offici- 
ally and directly delegated by the Atmrenry in his Pantocratic 
capacity, as possessed of a certain jurisdiction, forming part of 
the government of the universe, to be exercised according to the 
laws, and in furtherance of the principles, of the Universal King! 
How seldom does he consider that he will have to give an account 
of the way in which he has administered this office, as a sacred 
trust committed to him for the moral and material well-being, for 
the eternal felicity and the temporal happiness of those allotted 
to his charge ! 

How seldom is this, the true view of the case, taken by the 
subordinate ! how seldom does tlie inferior recognize in the econo- 
mic ruler a minister of God !—Yet such views as these are true, 
for they are taught by the Bible, and enforced by the Church. 

Again, in matters ecclesiastical: how very little reverence or 
deference is paid, generally speaking, to the Bishop, as Bishop! 
Men may, indeed, obey a Bishop from love, or fear, or interest, or 
admiration of his talent, or accordance with his views: but how 
very few are there who look upon the Bishop in his official ca- 


pacity as 
XPIZTOS ANTI TOY XPISTOY: 
Anointed instead of The Anointed, and reverence him for his 
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office’ sake without reference to himself! But, that it is our duty 
to do this as far as possible cannot for an instant be denied by any 
consistent Churchman. 

Again, let us consider the relation in which the Olergy stand 
to their flocks, and we shall see how frequently both pastor and 

le ignore the theocratic nature of that relation. Too fre- 
uently the laity refuse to recognize in God’s ordained minister 
the or of any spiritual office or divine jurisdiction,—a habit 
of thought and feeling which is encou by the loose and in- 
adequate views entertained by many of the priesthood themselves. 
Too often, again, is deference given on the one hand, and received 
on the other, not as the result of a spiritual relation, but of a 
temporal difference ; not because the clergyman is the overseer of 
his flock, but because he is superior to them in some of the ad- 
vantages or ornaments of this present world; so that frequently 
the very respect which is apparently given to God's minister is 
only a tribute to the “pride of life.” And even in those cases 
where the nature of the pastoral relation is recognized as being of 
a spiritual character, the priest or the preacher is elevated into 
an idol,—the authority is recognized, but the Autor is practi- 
cally forgotten, and the creature is worshipped in conjunction 
with, and not unfrequently to the exclusion of, the Oreator. 

And before leaving this point, on which we have already dilated 
to a greater length than we had intended, let us again refer to the 
sad tes of those who have deserted the fold of our Holy 
mother. 

We do not believe that any one who had been duly instructed, 
and had duly learnt to realize this doctrine of the sole sovereignty 
of God, could by any possibility be induced to go over to a 
Church, which both invades that sovereignty in her own person 
by claiming a final instead of a responsible authority, an absolute 
instead of a conditional obedience, and also clearly and unmistake- 
ably gives to another a portion of that honour which God has 
i declared that He will not share with another. ‘ 

e need scarcely add, that they who have left our pale for any 
of the many self-sown sects which surround us, can never have 
acknowledged the fact that God has sa ST His Sovereignty in 
matters spiritual to His Church, and to Her alone ; that they who 
deny her authority are guilty of disobedience, and that they who 
claim such for themselves are guilty of rebellion,—such disobe- 
dience or rebellion being committed against Her and their Lon. 

VI. On the sixth point at issue between us and the present 
age, we could easily establish our case were we necessitated to do 
so. The case is, however, too plain to need substantiation. Men 
do undoubtedly believe, not professed atheists, but professing 
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Christians, that events are the creations of actions,—not merely 
the permitted result, but the necessary effect. On the fatal error, 
the God-denying eye of this the popular view, we will not 
enlarge at present; for there are still, we believe, and we thank 
God for the conviction, many men who still sincerely maintain 
the truth on this point ; and yet how few are there of the Church’s 
champions—(is there one among the state’s rulers? one Bea 
leader ? one man in public life !)—-who really believes it? although 
without believing it, none believes rightly in God. No; men 
would never worship expediency if they had not previously deified 
second cause. The age must choose,—the sooner the better,— 
between theocracy and atheism. 

VII. Denying, as it does, the theocratic principles which we 
have already brought forward, it is natural that the present age 
should reject altogether that which even further humbles the 
creature, and exalts the Creator—the doctrine of the Divine 
omnipresence, the belief that God is every where, not virtually, 
not potentially, not providentially, not only in His might, His 
power, His knowledge, or His will, but actually and absolutely, 
essentially and personally. Yet such is the truth.— We are but 
powerless atoms floating in the infinite ocean of personal Deity. 

Let us sum up and once more declare those theocratic prin- 
ciples for which we are contending :— 

I. God is Truth,—eternal, immutable, substantive, personal 
truth. All forms around us are but the creations of His will, the 
shadows of His reality—all opinions, and systems, and thoughts, 
and convictions are proportionally true as they reflected Him, 
proportionally false as they fail to do so. 

II. God is Law,—in the enduring and unchangeable, beginning- 
less and endless Now, which knows not time and embraces eter- 
nity, one and the same, without succession or growth, or pro- 
gress, or mutation, uncreated and imperishable. Right is accord- 
ance with Him, wrong is discordance from Him. 

III. God is power,—Life is His energy, growth His volition, 
capacity His gift, operation His command. The elements of 
matter, the powers of nature, are in themselves nothing ; at first 
the creatures of His will, they are still the vehicles of His free 
pleasure. 

IV. God is the Personal life of the soul. As He imparts Him- 
self or refrains, the soul lives or dies. Man is free to seek, and 
he who seeketh findeth ; man is free to reject and to fall back to 
perdition: but whether called for, or uncalled; whether from 
without, or from within; whether by His Bible or His Church, 
His servants or His Sacraments; whether by the works of 
nature, or the machinery of Providence; whether by grief or by 
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joy, by friend or by foe, by example or by warning ;—it is God 
who worketh in us both to will and to do of His good pleasure. 

V. God is Kine. We are all merely monads in the countless 
catalogue of creation—subjects of one Almighty Lord. ’ All law- 
ful power, or authority, or supremacy, must be and is officially 
delegated by Him to those whom, directly or indirectly, He 
appoints as the superior or inferior officers in that vast theocracy 
of which He is the only ruler. All assumption, therefore, of 
final jurisdiction is blasphemy, whether by prince or people, 
Church or State ; all denial of the legitimate rights of official 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical, is impiety as well as rebellion. 
All claim to power or authority, except as the delegated official 
of God, is groundless and profane.—Nay, further, all pride or 
self-complacency in our own worldly advantages, all delight in 
making others humble themselves in any way or any degree to 
us as the possessors of any such advantages, all glorying in our 
own capacities, or capabilities, or gifts, natural or artificial, spiritual 
or temporal, as though they were our own, are actual sins in the 
sight of Him who alone possesseth all power, dominion, might, 
and majesty. 

VI. God is alone the disposer of all events. Every attempt, 
therefore, to compass future good at the expense of present evil, 
and obtain that which seems desirable by the sacrifice of that 
which 7s right, is not only a gross mistake as regards man, but a 
gross outrage as regards God; for it denies His power, and 
invades His prerogative; it mentally unseats Him from His 
throne, and places man on it instead of His Maker. 

VII. God is around and about us, within and without, above 
and beneath us. We float in a circumfluent eternity and infi- 
nity of personal being. It is not only that God sees us, hears 
us, knows us, searches and watches over the work of His hands, 
the visible and invisible creation with which we are surrounded, but 
that in the boundlessness of His divinity, He actually 7 every 
where, And hence we learn, that nature is not only an unwritten 
bible, a material parable, but that it is actually the visible, though 
only faint and partial manifestation of His truth, and law, and 
power, and life, and reign, and rule, and love, and wrath, the 
vastness of whose everlasting and omnipresent personality trans- 
cends the united conception of all the minds which He has created, 
fills all eternity, and overflows all space. 

Such is the theocracy which Scripture teaches us from the first 
chapter of Genesis to the last of Revelations. Why is it, that 
we have deserted, rejected, denied, forgotten these truths? Our 
Lord Himself has furnished us with the answer— Ye cannot serve 


God and Mammon. 
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This impossible achievement we have endeavoured t0 accom- 
plish, these incompatible services we have attempted to fulfil; 
and the result has been that which was of old predicted—We 


have held to the one and despised the other. 


“ Commercial prosperity, manufacturing pursuits, scientific discove. 
ries, luxury, wealth, and whatever tends to increase the several comforts 
and conveniences of ‘the life that now is,’ may and onght to have 
their due proportion of our regard. But at present they are pursued 
with idolatrous enthusiasm: religion, art, science, literature, taste,—all 
are touched by their low contagion: profit and loss are the two talis- 
manic words which cause the social pulse of the empire to rise and fall; 
The Exchange is fast becoming our national temple, and the medium of 
market and money the only aspect through which we desire to inter- 
pret the true character of the nineteenth century! ”—p. 170, 


Wealth is the subject of our deepest studies, wealth the end of 
our most careful legislation, wealth the condition of political 
power, wealth the test of moral excellence, wealth the standard of 
social intercourse, wealth is the object of our constant endea- 
vours, wealth is the God of our idolatry. 

Political economy, a science good and useful in its proper 
place, has usurped the position of political philosophy ; though 
to confound the two together is in reality an error analogous to 
that of identifying a mere druggist with an experienced physician, 

Our politicians no longer believe that, in a temporal point of 
view, wealth is only desirable so far as it conduces to the enjoy- 
ment of mankind. They seek for prosperity not as the handmaid, 
but as the substitute for happiness. iy spiritual view by which 
wealth might be regarded as the bounty of God, entrusted to man 
for the honour of the owner and the good of nis creatures, is 
universally ignored both by public men and private individuals. 
Does our Heavenly Father, or our Holy Mother require at our 
hands ots Se of the goods that pertaineth to us?—The 
world is with some plausible excuse for our niggardly and 
undutiful selfishness—and suffers us not to do any thing for the 
honour of Him who begat, or the service of Her who bare us. 
If a brother or a sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
theoretic philanthropy declares in the soft tones of fantastic senti- 
mentalism: Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ;—but Mam- 
mon declines on philosophic grounds to give them those things 
which are needful for the body: or, if his sway be not yet undis- 
puted in the heart, suffers them only to be fed with the crumbs 
which fall from the rich man’s table. 

Does 41g yen declare, in no equivocal terms, “ Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve ?”— 
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Mammon points to all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, and replies by the mouth of the political economist, 
“ All these things will I give thee, if thow wilt fall down and 
worship me.” 

Does one of Christ’s poor demand from his richer brother that 
love which the Redeemer appointed as the distinctive mark of the 
redeemed, the sign by which His followers should be known, the 
test of their reality, and the pledge of their success? And does 
he riggs. his appeal for sympathy and kindness, by referring 
to the Apostle’s words? If ye fulfil the royal law of liberty, 
according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self, ye do well: but if ye have respect of persons, ye commit 
sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors —Mammon is 
near at hand to suggest the reply, Stand by thyself! Oome 
not near unto me, for [ am WEALTHIER than thou ! 

So prevalent, so all-pervading, so all-polluting is this Mammon 
Worship,—commenced in defiance of our Lord’s warning, and 
carried out to the denial of His truth, the neglect of His law, 
the dishonour of His throne, the disgrace of His Church, the 
disbelief in His power, and the disregard of His word, 


Once more, notwithstanding its minor faults of style and ar- 
rangement, we commend Mr. Montgomery’s work to the study 
of an age which is pre-eminently in want of the instruction 
which it contains, which has well-nigh forgotten those theocratic 
principles so ably and eloquently advocated in the volume before 
us. 

In conclusion, we would urge upon our contemporaries, whether 
as individuals or members of the community, to abandon the vain 
endeavour to serve God and Mammon, and devote all their ener- 
gies to the service of Gop anp Man. 
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HOIKQN APETQN YIIOTYIQSIS. A Selection from the Nichomachean 
Ethies of Aristotle. By Rev. W. Fitzgerald. 11. The Life, Letters, and 
Opinions of W. Roberts, Esq. By Rev, A. Roberts. 12. Hudleston’s Sermons, 
13, Fides Laici. 14. Monsell’s Parish Musings in Verse. 15. Sir A. Edmon- 
stone’s Letter to the Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway on Church Affairs, 
16. Fortescue’s Tudor Supremacy in Jurisdiction unlimited. 17. Homer's 
Iliad, Books I.—IV., with Critical Introduction, &c. By Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
18. Rev. G. Crabbe’s Posthumous Sermons. 19. St. George for England! 
20. Mrs. Jamieson’s Legends of the Monastic Orders. 21. Hostius’s Paradise 
of the Christian Soul. 22. Alison’s Essays. Vol. III. 23. Eastern Churches, 
By Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union.” 24. Regeneration. A Poem, 
By George Marsland, 25. Dr. O’Brien’s Visitation Charge in 1848. 26. Rig- 
Veda-Sanhita. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By Rev. H. H. Wilson, 
27. Neale’s Letter to Archdeacon Hare on the Gorham Question. 28. Empe- 
rors of Rome. By Mrs. H. Gray. 29. The Poor Artist. 30. Record of 
the College of Christ Church, in Brecon. By Rev. J. Pratt. 31. An Inquiry 
into the Catholic Truths hidden under certain Articles of the Creed of the 
Church of Rome. Part II. By Rev. C. Smith, 32. Stretton’s Compilation of 
Church Hymns. 33. Canterbury Papers. 34. Jones’s Tracts on the Church, 
35. Sickness, its Trials and Blessings. 36. “ One Lord, one Faith.” 37. The 
Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk. By Sir A. Edmonstone. 38. Miller’s Safe 
Path for Humble Churchmen. 39. A Brief Analysis of the Doctrine and Argu- 
ment in the Gorham Case. By Lord Lindsay. 40. Tomlins’ Sermons, 41. Sacra 
Privata. 42. The Changes of our Times. 43. The Child’s Preacher. By the 
Hon, and Rev. L. Barrington. 





1—A Physician’s Holiday ; or, a Month in Switzerland in the 
Summer of 1848. By Joun Forses, M.D., F.RS., Phy- 
sician to Her Majesty's Household. London: Murray. 


Dr. Forses writes for a very large class of the English com- 
munity ; for the love of travelling is almost a distinctive national 
characteristic in Englishmen of the higher classes. It would 
seem as if some sense of oppression i a them down, in con- 
templating the limits of their sea-girt dwelling, and that they 
were compelled, ever and anon, for relief, to Seek for the liberty 
of roaming over the Continent. We scarcely know to what else 
to attribute the inveterate habit of “travelling,” which has 
become second nature to so many Englishmen. We often meet 
men who seem to spend their whole life in locomotion, and have 
no sooner returned to England, but they are preparing for the 
road again. What swarms of travellers rend! our sea-ports in 
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August and September on the summer migration! Statesmen 
and schoolmasters—clergy and stockbrokers—students and soap- 
boilers—all make a simultaneous rush for the Continent; and a 

rodigious relief must ‘the said Continent experience when the 
inundation has fairly drained off, and left them time to look about 


them, and to eat their dinners in quiet. 

Physicians are like other men: they have bodily necessities 
and ailments themselves ; and when the golden stream of which 
they have been drinking fails, usually about the breaking up of 
Parliament, they feel themselves at liberty to follow the example 
of the rest of the world, and migrate. Dr. Forbes gives us an 
insight into the doings of this class of the community amusingly 
enough :-— 

“ They who are fortunate enough to possess country-houses of their 
own, go to them, and there indulge in farming, gardening, tree-felling, 
walk-making, or any other of the well-known rural contrivances for 
letting the brain lie fallow, and killing time in an easy way. 

“Sporting doctors fix the day of their departure from town either on 
the 12th of August, the Ist of September, or the Ist of October, 
according as their love is, respectively, for grouse, partridge, or phea- 
sant; and their destination is determined accordingly, to the hills of 
Scotland, to the northern moors, or to the stubble-fields nearer home. 
The salmon-fisher retires to the river-side inns of Wales or Scotland. 
The lover of trout, if he cannot make his holiday terminate early in 
September, must be content to postpone his amusement to the spring, 
unless he knows where the grayling haunt in the streams of Hamp- 
shire, Lancashire, or Yorkshire. The patient and philosophic men of 
the Punt, whose sport is ‘bottom-fishing,’ and whose delight is in 
roach, dace, perch, chub, barbel, gudgeon, or bream, betake themselves 
to the localities where their prey lurk, east, west, north, or south, 
wherever streams flow, or ponds stagnate. But woe to the doctor who 
only exchanges the chair in the study for the chair in the punt. His 
holidays will hardly be more profitable to his body, whatever they may 
poy his soul, than if he had taken them in Hyde Park or on Primrose 

ill. 

“Some physicians join their yachting friends in a trip to Jersey, 
Lisbon, Malta, or the Azores ; some make a voyage in a trading ship 
to Hamburg or Drontheim ; while others of this class, but of humbler 
aims, appease their thirst for water by making the periplus of our own 
islands in the common steamboats. A few revive the associations of 
their youthful days in quietly traversing some of the northern links 
from breakfast to dinner-time, in philosophical pursuit of the golf- ball. 

“Others whose love of art is too potent to allow them to go quite 
beyond the sphere of patients, transport themselves to Brighton, Rams- 
gate, Matlock, or other places of water, maritime or inland, where they 
may take a fee now and then, as well as fresh air and a walk in the 


country, and may return to town at a moment’s warning, or once a 
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week at least, to see one or two very old friends, or two or three very 
urgent cases, and then go back to their oppidorural retreat, in better 
spirits, and with renovated relish for both work and play. Some indi- 
viduals of this class, of more vigorous frames or more active habits than 
their neighbours, have, since the epoch of railways, adopted a yet more 
efficacious method of combining the enjoyment of country air and 
country scenes with the ordinary labours of their vocation. ey take 
a house near a railway station, ten, fifteen, or even twenty miles from 
town, possess themselves of a season-ticket for three months, and go 
backwards and forwards—to their work and their play—every mornin 
and afternoon, except on Sunday, which they always allow to ‘shine 
complete holiday’ for them. 

** Many busier juniors and less-endowed seniors must content them- 
selves with doings of a humbler sort than this; such as a residence for 
a few weeks in some similar locality, whence their hospital or dispen- 
sary can be visited twice or thrice a week, Some must even be content 
with a hebdomadal trip by the express-train of Saturday afternoon, to 
visit their distant friends in the country, under solemn protest that 
they must return on Monday morning. 

‘A philosophical friend, whose active brain will not allow him to 
desert his books and his apparatus, even for the woods and fields which 
he loves so much, takes his holiday sometimes in quite a different style: 
he sends his horses to grass, shuts up his front-windows, retires to his 
library in the rear, and leaves strict injunctions with the footman to 
inform all inquirers, patients especially, that he has gone on his annual 
holiday. But he sins, and he knows it, worse than the punt-fisher, 

A travelling trip to Wales, to Scotland, or to the Continent, is one 
of the commonest forms of holiday-making for the London physician, 
and assuredly one of the best. This takes him thoroughly away from 
his business and books, changes every thing without and within him, 
climate, air, exercise, habits, studies, ideas; and generally, within the 
period of five or six weeks, works such a thorough revolution in soul 
and body, that he returns to his home a new man, sunburnt and 
buoyant and keener and defter in his vocation than ever.” 


Dr. Forbes hopes to “allure” some of his professional bre- 
thren into continental travelling, by the publication of his 
adventures on the road. We must really remonstrate with the 
doctor on this course of proceeding. Can he doubt that almost 
every physician, surgeon, apothecary, and chemist, who can 
provide the necessary funds, is at this moment on the Continent, 
or as often as he can? We have no doubt on the subject; 
and then how cruelly tantalizing is it of the doctor to invite to 
forbidden pleasures those less fortunate members of the profes- 
sion, whose circumstances oblige them to indulge in a suburban 
retreat for Sunday, and no more. Nay, the evil is not confined 
to that class either. Every Englishman who reads this book, 
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and is chained by business to his own home, will be driven half 
wild at the description which Dr. Forbes with so much 

gives of the progress of his tour. When this worthy ‘sexa- 
genarian” straps his knapsack on his back, and clutches his 
Alpine staff; or as he whirls along in the desperate career of the 
ssi or on the more sober-minded ‘ char,” he should bestow 
some thought in commiseration on that portion of his country- 
men who are pining to follow his example. We speak strongly 
on the point, because we have experienced sensations ourselves 
in perusing Dr. Forbes’ truth-telling and life-like descriptions, 
which others will without doubt share in; and though we can 
endure the monotony of old England, we confess to a sort of 
vague and half-formed resolution to start for Dover, and tempt 
the horrors of the passage to Ostend, The doctor may depend 
upon it that his exhortations to ‘‘ travel” fall on very inflammable 
materials, when he addresses himself to an English population. 
We should like to be the proprietors of Murray’s Handbooks, 
—those indispensable accompaniments of the portmanteau and 
the knapsack ; and Dr. Forbes’ work will henceforth take its 
place regularly along with them in the hands of the tourist of 
the Rhine, and of Switzerland. 

Dr. Forbes recommends the tour on medical grounds also. 
This is really too bad; but still we cannot refuse to state what 
the doctor alleges, as it may be of use to some of our readers, 
whose good health we sincerely desire :— 


“ A journey of this kind, properly conducted according to the circum- 
stances of the particular case, will be still more beneficial to that numer 
rous—I had almost said that innumerable—celass of invalids who, 
although unaffected by any fatal or even dangerous disease, are yet so 
disordered and distressed by chronic functional derangements of yarious 
kinds, and by consequent debility, that their condition is much more to 
be pitied than that of the victims of the severest diseases of an sone 
kind. To these unhappy persons, whether their malady be, in pop 
or learned phrase, ‘bile,’ ‘liver,’ ‘stomach,’ ‘ dyspepsy,’ ‘ indigestion,’ 
‘mucous membrane,’ ‘suppressed gout,’ ‘dumb gout,’ ‘nerves, ‘nerr 
vousness,’ *hypochondriasis,’ ‘low spirits,’ &c. &c., I will venture 
to recommend such a tour as that described in this little book-—mutatis 
mutandis—as more effectual in restoring health than any course of 
medicines, taken under the most skilful supervision, at home. And, to 
say truth, such a journey may be made to fulfil almost every indication 
of cure applicable to such cases, which, however varied in appearance, 
are, in reality, extremely similar in their more essential characters. — 

‘A Course of Trayelling of this sort—to speak medically—earried 
out in the fine season, in one of the healthiest localities of Hurope, 1m a 
pure and bracing air, under a bright sky, amid some of the most attrac- 
tive and most impressive scenes in nalaiae in cheerful company, with a 
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mind freed from the toils and cares of business, or the equally oppressive 
pursuits, or rather no-pursuits of mere fashionable life,—will do all that 
the best medicines can do in such cases, and much that they never can 
accomplish. uit 

“It is now well known to all experienced and scientific physicians, 
that chronic functional diseases of long standing, can only be thoroughly 
cured by such general and comprehensive means as act on the whole 
system, and for a certain period of time, influencing the nutrition in its 
source, not merely by the supply of wholesome elements, but by keeping 
the nutrient function active and vigorous over the entire fabric, by an 
equable distribution of blood and nervous influence, and consequent 
energetic action of all the secreting organs. When drugs are useful in 
such cases, they are so only as subsidiary means calculated to fulfil some 
special, local, or partial indication. It need therefore excite no surprise 
that a Course or TRAVELLING, calculated as it is, or at least may be 
made, to fulfil all the foregoing requisites, should be held forth as one 
of the most important methods of curing many chronic diseases. But 
as I am not now addressing the sick, but the well, or at most those 
who, though classed as invalids, can, without hazard, comport them- 
selves as healthy travellers, I shall, in the few remarks I am about to set 
down, make no reference as to what should be the proper proceeding 
of persons labouring under formal disease. They must consult theit 
physicians. I address those only who have not and need not physi- 
cians,” i 


The dietary of the tourist is no unimportant item in the whole 
affair. The keen air of the mountain regions of Switzerland, and 
the length of way to which the pedestrian in that favoured land 
is tempted and enabled to extend his walks, creates a demand for 
food, which is in danger of becoming at times voracious, and 
thereby comes | serious injury on the animal economy. To the 
dyspeptic and pill-taking, again, the change in the habits of life 
is one of much practical importance. The daily pill and the 
potion are inconvenient bills passengers in long pedestrian 
excursions ; and yet how are they to be dispensed with? This 
difficult problem is solved by the medical sagacity of our author. 
He makes the following useful remarks on the subject :— 


“ As invalids and, among the rest, dyspeptic or bilious invalids con- 
stitute an important section in the list of those whom I have recom- 
mended to travel, it may be expected that I should have something spe- 
cial to say respecting their diet and general mode of living. This, 
however, is not the case ; or if I would lay down any rules, they would 
all be comprised in the single word mopzRaTion—moderation in strong 
food, and still more in strong drink. So far from recommending rigid 
adherence to a precise and peculiar diet, I do not hesitate to say that 
one of the great advantages of travelling, in cases of this kind, is that it 
affords a most favourable opportunity for breaking through the tram- 
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mels of such a system. Nothing is so easy as to coddle and pamper 
the stomach into intolerance of all the more common kinds of food, by 
adherence to certain rigid formule of diet ; and when this exclusiveness 
is once thoroughly established, it is hardly possible to break through it 
in the patient’s usual sphere, although, while it exists, firm or stable 
health can never be attained. The institution of such a system of diet 
may be very proper in the first instance, in order to give relief to urgent 
symptoms, to correct still greater errors in the mode of hiving, or to 
give room for arational system of cure ; but when it is made a permanent 
regulation, and when it and its universal accompaniment, the daily pill 
and potion, are relied on as the exclusive means of health and strength, 
nothing can be more delusive or more injurious. Instead of enjoying 
real, vigorous, independent health, the votaries and victims of such a 
system can only be said to live a sort of negative, artificial life, as if by 
nature’s sufferance, not her sanction—and, for a man’s life, one surely 
both afflicting and degrading. Out of such a thraldom it is barely pos- 
sible for an invalid to escape at home ; but it is far from impracticable, 
if the case is not of very long standing, to do so abroad—that is, during 
an active tour. 

‘‘ Almost the only way of breaking such a chain, is the way in which 
the analogous chains and circles of the magicians used to be broken— 
namely, by simply willing and daring to do so. What was felt to be 
impossible in London, and what, if attempted, would have really been 
unsuccessful in accustomed air and haunts, amid habitual occupation, 
or no-occupations, will be found perfectly practicable to a traveller 
amid the mountain valleys and breezy passes of Switzerland. The 
bracing air, the brilliant sky, the animating scenes, the society of 
cheerful and emulous companions, and, above all, the increased cor- 
poreal exercise, will soon produce such a fundamental alteration in 
mind and body, in spirits and stomach, that what would have been felt 
like poison, will be here not only harmless but wholesome. Therefore 
it is, that I advise invalid travellers—those at least of the bilious, 
dyspeptic, hypochondriac, pill-taking class,—to follow no apeciss 
regimen, but to eat the food that others eat—with the sole provisoes, 
that they seek for and see the sights as others do, take all the exercise 
their strength will admit of, and remember the golden rule of moderation 
at all times, but more especially in the commencement of their eman- 
clpation. 

“Those who have had opportunities of observing what coarse fare 
becomes perfectly digestible by the most pampered stomachs, under 
the rough treatment of the hydropathists, amid the bracing breezes of 
Graefenberg or Malvern, and with the accompaniments of cheerful 
society, encouraging promises, no wine, and plenty of walking, will not 
be much surprised at the recommendation just made; any more 
the invalid patrons of the Alpenstock need be surprised to hear of the 
wonderful cures effected by the water-doctors. Both systems sub- 
stitute action for inaction; the toil of muscle for the toil of brain ; 
exposure for coddling ; the roughness of the ruder times and humbler 
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classes for the luxuries and over-refinements of an advanced civiliza- 
tion; and the return to a natural condition of the system, that is, to 
Health, is the consequence.” 


“ Sightseeing ” in Switzerland is not exactly the sort of thing 
that it is elsewhere. It possesses the dignity of “ ie ” for 
those who are willing to venture on the experiment. The fol- 
lowing spitited description of the Mer de Glace, will recal to the 
reader's mind the sensations which he experienced in first look- 
ing down into its unfathomable chasms :— 


‘We had a fine view of the glacier below us, all the way as we ad- 
vanced ; and looking back along its course to the green valley beyond, 
it presented a striking appearance. Through the greater part of its 
descent, its surface exhibits a sort of ice-forest—a continuous series of 
sharp icy pinnacles, set close to one another, and many of them of con- 
siderable height. This is the form that glaciers in certain positions 
constantly assume, in the process of melting, and it is a very picturesque 
one. These pinnacles are also very beautiful when the sun shines bright 
upon them, exhibiting something of translucency and blueness in their 
finer points and angles, We saw something of this on the present occa- 
sion, as the weather remained clear and fine during the two hours which 
it took us to teach the Mer de Glace. 

“We attained the object of our walk just above the point whete the 
two mountain bases retreat backwards, and open out a wider space for 
the main body of the glacier to spread itself. On getting upon this we 
found our progress much more difficult and slow than I had anticipated ; 
and we soon discovered that we had need of the aid and guidance of 
both our attendants. Although we had here none of the pinnacles 
which mark the glacier lower down, we had a good deal of the kind of 
surface which forms the base on which they stand, namely, a constant 
succession of round hummocks or narrow ridges of ice, with sides more 
or less steep and slippery, and separated from one another by pretty 
deep hollows or huge ruts, twisting about in all ditections, with deep 
wells and chasms of every shape and size, some with water, some with- 
out, traversing and obstructing the path on every side. But for the aid 
of our Alpenstocks to steady our footing on the slippery slopes and nar- 
row ridges, and to enable us to leap across the cracks and hollows, we 
could have hardly advanced at all; and without the personal assistance 
of our guides, in the mote difficult spots, even our Alpenstocks would 
have occasionally proved insufficient. Not that there were any extreme 
difficulties or imminent dangers encountered or overcome by ws, not 
even any obstacles sufficiently formidable to hinder a man of ordinary 
resolution from encountering them by himself; I meat simply to state, 
without exaggeration, that the route was not merely troublesome but 
difficult, and such as should, on no account, be attempted by a stranger, 
however active, without an experienced guide. 


“The first part of our course lay nearly across the glacier ; and 
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about its middle we encotintered the grand chasm of crevasse which 
constitutes the channel of its main glacier-stream (Gletscherstrom). 
This channel was in some places open at top for a considerable space, 
at other times it was vaulted over and quite concealed by the solid 
ice. Where open, it twisted about through the mass of the glacier, 
éxactly like the channel of the Rhine in the rocks of the Via Mala, 
ot of the Tamina at Pfeffers, or the Weissenbach seen by us the 
day before. It resembled them also very remarkably in its size, depth, 
and configutation—being quite narrow, and the sides occasionally 
overlapping one another, so as to hide the stream from view, though its 
channel was quite open at top. When exposed, the stream, of con- 
siderable size, was seen at a great depth, rushing along its bed of ice 
with a treifiendous noise and at an amazing fate, and shooting in 
beneath that portion of the mass which was yet unbroken. In no 
place, that we saw, had the stream sawn the ice quite through so as to 
have the solid earth or rock for its bed, which appears to me rather 
singular, considering the effect of such streams in cutting asunder the 
solid rock itself; an effect, by the way, which is admirably explained 
and illustrated by the phenomena of these rivers in the ice. Where 
the chasms were the deepest, our guides favoured us with the usual 
exhibition of tumbling huge masses of stone into them, in order that we 
might see them darting from side to side in their descent, and hear the 
prolonged echoes they occasioned. Even on the middle of the glacier 
there was no difficulty of meeting with plenty of materials for such an 
experiment, as the whole of its surface was strewed with large stones 
and fragments of rock, fallen from the mountains far beyond us on either 
hand, and now in progress towards its sides or end to supply fresh 
matter to the moraine. 

It was into this main channel that M. Monson, a Lutheran a. 
man of Iverdun, fell, and was of course killed, in the year 1821. Our 
guides pointed out the very spot where he fell. It appears that the 
way in which this gentleman lost his life was this; fixing the point of 
his Alpenstock on the opposite side of the chasm to that where he was 
standing, he leant forwards upon it in order that he might obtain a 
better view of the chasm. While in this position the point of his staff 
slid from its hold, and he was of course precipitated into the gulf head 
foremost. After twelve days, the body was recovered by a guide and 
a friend of the deceased, who were let down by means of ropes to a 
depth of 180 feet. Owing to the conservative influence of the cold, 
the body, though broken and bruised, was found quite fresh when 


brought to the surface. 
* An accident of a somewhat similar kind which once took place 


lower down on this glacier, had a more fortunate issue. An innkeeper 
of Grindelwald, of the name of Bohren, fell into a fissure upwards of 
sixty feet in depth ; but though his arm was broken in the fall, he con- 
trived to make his escape, by crawling along the downward course of 
the subglacial river, until it reached the open air, Luckily, the dis- 
tance was not more than threescore feet.” 
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The following description of an avalanche is very well exe- 
cuted :— 


“We were all suddenly roused and startled by a tremendous noise 
behind us, like a continuous peal of distant thunder, which made us 
instantly stop; and while we were in the act of turning round, our 
guides, shouting ‘ An avalanche!’ pointed to the mountain behind us, 
We looked, and from beneath the lower border of the mist which 
covered it, and out of which the hoarse loud roar which still continued 
evidently came, we saw a vast and tumultuous mass of snow rushing 
down and shooting over the edge of the sheer cliff into the air beyond. 
At first this had a pointed triangular or conical shape, with the small 
end foremost ; but as the fall continued, it assumed the appearance of 
a cascade of equal width throughout. In this form it continued until 
its upper extremity had parted from the cliff, and the whole mass had 
fallen to the earth; renewing, as its parts successively reached the 
ground, and with still louder and sharper reports, the sound which had 
momentarily ceased while it was falling through the air. The whole of 
the process, which has taken so long to describe, was the work of a few 
seconds, half a minute at most; and all was over and gone, and every 
thing silent and motionless as before, ere we could recover from our 
almost breathless wonder and delight. The excitement was then great; 
every one, as if suddenly freed from a spell suddenly cast upon him, 
talking, and exclaiming, and expressing his agitation in his own par- 
ticular manner. What we had just witnessed—what we had seen, and 
heard, and almost felt—was, in relation to our perceptions, not a mere 
passive phenomenon, but a work, an active operation or performance, 
begun and ended in our presence ; and it affected the mind as if it were 
really a result of voluntary power, an action in which the beholder 
could feel a sort of reflected sympathy, and take a personal interest. 
Hence the agitation and excitement, so different from the tranquil, 
solemn, and almost melancholy feelings with which we had just before 
been contemplating the ‘ motionless torrent’ of the glacier, and the un- 
veiling of the silent Schreckhorn. 

“The avalanche seemed to us to come down exactly in the line of 
our upward path on first crossing the glacier; and we had, therefore, 
mingled with our other emotions, a sense of danger narrowly and hap- 
pily escaped. On examining the spot more closely, however, on out 
return, we found that the nearest part of our former path was probably 
half a furlong or more from the spot where the avalanche fell; and I 
believe we should have sustained no damage had it taken place when 
our position was the nearest to it. Our guides, however, thought other- 
wise, and persisted in maintaining, that if we had been there, or even 
on our path on the cliff at the opposite side of the glacier, we should 
have been destroyed by what they call the dust and wind of the avae 
lanche. I was utterly sceptical on this point at the time; and, much 
“ _ horror of the guides, could not help expressing my regret that it 
1ad not descended when we were close to it, I still think my opinion 
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correct; but I own that it was somewhat shaken by what I afterwards 
learnt of the effects of an avalanche which fell from the Weisshorn in 
the year 1821, and which I shall have occasion to notice in a subse- 
quent part of our journey. 7 

‘The avalanche which we had witnessed was admitted by our guides 
to be of extraordinary size to fall so late in the year; and the old goat- 
herd whose chalet we were approaching when it occurred, said that it 
was absolutely the largest that had fallen from the mountain during the 
last twelve years. Our good fortune in witnessing it was therefore 
doubly great. On viewing; from the opposite side of the gorge, on our 
way home, the mass of fresh snow which had fallen, we calculated its 
longitudinal extent to be more than a furlong; and its depth may be 
guessed by the fact that it filled up the whole angle between the base 
of the precipice and the ridge of the glacier adjoining, whose crevices it 
completely obliterated to some distance from its border, covering it with 
a uniform sheet of snow. The impetus with which so great a mass 
must have fallen from such a height, would necessarily occasion a great 
compression and commotion of the air ; but whether it would have been 
sufficient to operate at the distance believed by our guides, is still to 
me very doubtful; it is certain that, where we stood when it fell, no 
movement whatever, perceptible by the touch, was sustained by the 
air.”—pp. 157—159. 


The following remarks on the recent ecclesiastical reforms and 
regulations in Piedmont are interesting :— 


‘The two great practical boons the common people seemed best to 
understand and most to prize were, the relief from clerical oppression and 
taxation, and the liberty of the press. If I may trust to the fidelity 
and accuracy of my informants—and I obtained like statements from 
various quarters—it was indeed high time that the rule of the priests 
should receive a check in Piedmont: as it seems to have gone beyond 
all bounds of decency and moderation. The clerical fees seem to have 
been truly enormous, when the poverty of the people and the high value 
of money in that country are considered. I was assured that under the 
old regime, no less a sum than sixty francs had to be paid on the 
occurrence of a death in any family possessing the means to pay it, and 
this over and above the ordinary expenses for the coffin, &c. Out of 
the sixty francs some portion, as from five to eight francs, might go to 
cover a positive or ostensible outlay by the church, as for candles, 
mortcloth, &., but all the rest went into the pocket of the priest of the 
commune. Sums proportionally great were paid for other offices of 
the church, as five francs for christening and twenty for marriage. 
These fines, to be sure, were the main source of the incomes of the 
clergy ; but whether the resulting sums-total to the individual priests 
were little or much, it is self-evident that they were an intolerable 
burthen to the people. By the new constitution, the priests are to be 
paid directly by the state, out of the general taxes; and it is not 
doubted that their incomes will be much less than before. 
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* The gehefal ecclesiasti¢al rule, also, seemed to be of like arbitrary 
severity. Indeed, until the recent change, the priests appear to have 
here preserved all the power and authority of the old times: One of 
my informants, at Cormayeur, an apparently mild and moderate mai, 
and With all the signs of an honest man in his behaviour, assured me 
that one instance occurred within his own knowledge, where a man 
underwent nine months’ imprisonment, by the award of the bishop oh 
the representation of the parish priest, for the sole crime of contumacy 
in refusing to attend confession. 

But all this abuse of power, and indeed almost all power whatever, 
of the clergy, is now at an end; and there is too much reason to fear 
that, for a time at least, religion itself will sufferin the correction of the 
misdoings of its mitisters; it is certain that some of the dogmias and 
practices of the Roman Catholic church will from henceforth lose their 
influence and respect. I myself had sufficient proof of this. Many 
of the men of the lower ranks spoke with ridicule of confession, and 
still more of the power of the priest to forgive sins; the women, hows 
ever, were still unshaken in their faith, Every one with whom I con- 
versed seemed to be of opinion that the priests to a tian desire the 
permanetice of the old tyranty in the state as well as church, and, 
with this view, do all they can to prevent the instruction of the people, 
The Scriptures in their complete state are not forbidden in Piedmont, 
but they ate not readily procurable, partly from their high price, and 
partly from want of facility of purchase: abridgments alone ate in 


common use, 


We must now take our leave of Dr. Forbes and his work 
We have seldom perused a more interesting Tour, and we com- 
mend it with confidence to all who are about to visit the regions 
which he has so well deseribed. 


11.—A Second Letter to the Rev. W. Maskell, M.A. By the Rev. 
Mayow Wynett Mayow, .A., Vicar of Market Laving- 
ton, Rural Dean, &c. London: Pickering. 


Ir is a great satisfaction to find, that when men like Mr. 
Maskell assail the Church, they are not left without an answer. 
It was otir impression on reading Mr. Maskell’s first letter that 
his connexion with the English Church was virtually at an 
end. It was a kind of step from which a man cannot recede 
without indelible disgrace. Several of his previous publications 
had exhibited so strong a leaning towards Romahism, that thé 
course he finally adopted ought not, we think, to have excited 
any surprise. The same may be said of Mr. Allies indeed ; and 
it is not to be denied that there are others who may be expect 

to follow their exatiples. The truth is, thé only catise for wondet 
is, that there have not been more secessidis: for the influence 
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exercised over sonie metnbers of the Church by others of note, 
who seceded from us some time sin¢e, was so great, that it 
seeiied very surptising that they had not yielded at once to the 
example of their friends. We had hoped that this Romanizing 
influence had died out; but recent events prove plainly that it is 
still in existence ; and it is a very noxious influence. We have 
not the slightest doubt, however, that the genuine Church feelin 
of the great mass of Churchmen will take such shapes as wi 
soon detach it from any influence of the kind, and permit those 
who are inclined to Rome, to take their own course of proceeding. 
Mr. Mayow’s pamphlet was written, in a great degree, before 
Mr. Maskell’s secession, a fact which he notices in his Preface 
as explanatory of some of his work. Its tone is that of a 
friend remonstrating with a friend, and while opposed to his 
views, yet doing justice to his motives and intentions. The 
earlier part of this pamphlet discusses various statements of Mr. 
Maskell’s with reference to the assumed ainbiguity of the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, and the want of dogmatic 
teaching. After this Mr. Mayow discusses the judgment of the 
Privy Council, and proves its impropriety on various grounds. 
We extract the following passages, containing matter of great 
importance :— 


“In the first place then, we find the following declaration of the 
judges, presenting their own view of their powers. ‘The Court,’ they 
tell us, Shas no jurisdiction or authority to settle mattets of faith ;’ 
that is, they give us to understand it was by no means its province, 
and as little its desire, to invade the precincts of the Church’s sanctuary, 
and ‘determine what ought in any partictilar to be the doctrine 
of the Church of England.’ Of course, the latter part of this sentence 
is true. Their duty was to declare, (so far as any gute they had 
might enable them to declare,) not what ought to be, but what was the 
doctrine of the English Church. If they only meant therefore to say, 
it was not their business or their wish to enact any new canon on bap- 
tism, one is almost tempted to smile at their simplicity in thinking it 
necessaty so solemnly to ehunciate such a truism, or thus to magnify 
themselves upon such moderation and forbearance ; but if they thought 
or meant to disclaim settling any thing concerning doctrine by the 
powers of interpretation, which they could not avoid exercising, one is 
tempted again to smile, only more bitterly, to think of any persons, 
and especially judges in so solemn a cause, entertaining so chimerical 
a notion as this disclaimer evinces. What! did they imagine they 
could escape ‘ settling doctrine’ by the judgment they gave, merely by 
leaving every man to teach what he pleased? Did they forget that in- 
terpretation itself is a power that settles what it interprets? Did they 
of 4 translator assigns no sense to the book which he translates ? 
Did they, or could they, fora single moment lose sight of the fact, that 
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they must ‘ settle’ whether Mr. Gorham were to be instituted to the 
living of Brampford-Speke or not: and in so doing must determine that 
‘the doctrine held by him’ was, or ‘ was not, contrary or repugnant to 
the declared doctrine of the Church of England?’ One can hardly 
believe they could lose sight of or misunderstand such a point, and 
therefore we seem driven rather to let them take refuge in the truism, 
than chase them into the paradox, however the latter may be the more 
natural suggestion of their words. But even so, it must, I think, be 
allowed, that the diction of what ought to have been a most carefully 
considered document is very clumsily obscure ; as is evident from the 
number of persons since its publication who keep continually quoting 
upon us those words of the judgment, and assuring us that by the 
showing and declaration of the Committee of Privy Council itself, 
‘doctrine is not affected.’ And this obscurity is darkened even more 
by the aid of the published comment upon, or perhaps I should say 
reiteration of, the same view, given since by an eminent member of the 
court. Lord Campbell, in one of his letters to Miss Sellon, says, ‘I 
assure you we have given no opinion contrary to your’s upon the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration. We had no jurisdiction to decide any 
doctrinal question, and we studiously abstained from doing so. We 
were only called upon to construe the articles and formularies of the 
Church, (!) and to say whether they be so framed as to condemn certain 
opinions expressed by Mr. Gorham.’ If Lord Campbell individually, 
or the judges generally, mean merely that their own personal faith 
being in agreement or disagreement with Mr. Gorham’s opinions, is not 
a point decided by their sentence, I most entirely allow this; but if 
they mean, as certainly a large portion of the world has understood 
them to mean, that to admit Mr. Gorham to a benefice with cure of 
souls, and to say the doctrine held and published by him is ‘ not con- 
trary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of the Church of England,’ 
does not ‘ settle doctrine,’ so far as that Church’s teaching is concerned, 
(and so far as they have authority,) this certainly strikes me as a most 
marvellous inaccuracy, bespeaking any thing rather than ability or 


judicial clearness. Yet if they did not mean this, (though to speak of 


a matter of personal faith might be in point, as far merely as regarded 
Lord Campbell’s clearing himself with Miss Sellon,) how should their 


judgment tend, as they seem to have hoped it would, to peace :—‘ to 


heal,’ as Lord Campbell expresses it, ‘the wounds from which the 
Church of England has lately suffered?’ ‘What hast thou to do with 
peace,’ surely we may demand of the judgment itself, unless something 
real is to be made of this profession of not settling doctrine? By such 
a mode of writing, the judges appear to have thought peace could be 
preserved ; nothing being settled, but the latitude of interpretation 
which might, as they supposed, include all, and let every man do ‘ that 
which was right in his own eyes:’—a scheme that might possibly 
have answered if the points in question had been mere matters of human 
opinion, or if there had been none in the Church who believed them to 
be God's truth, which they had no right to give away: none also who 
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were sharp-sighted enough to see that to make any doctrine an open 
question, ts to rule that there is no dogmatic teaching upon it at all. 
Not to have observed these things more distinctly, and not more dis- 
tinctly to have expressed themselves as to what they really thought 
their office was, appears to me, in the very outset, to be not indi- 
cative of ability or acuteness in the Court.” 


After fully discussing the authority of the judgment of the 
Privy Council’s judgment, Mr. Mayow proceeds to the question 
of the dogmatic teaching of the English Church; and he proves 
from Mr. Maskell’s own statements, and also from the principles 
of the Church of England, that there is a body of dogmatic 
teaching in the Church. 


‘Let me ask you to examine with attention the evidence I am about 
to adduce. I would arrange it under the following heads :— 

“IT, Common sense, and the nature of things. 

“II, Appeals of our Church to antiquity, and the teaching of the 
Church universal, as well as to her own previous constitutions and 
canons. 

“III. Recognition of such previous teaching by the civil power; if 
not proving the same point positively, yet at least showing negatively 
that it is not contradicted. 

“TV. Some confirmation of the above view from considerations of 
what the Church of England would deprive herself of, (which no one 
has ever supposed her to have done,) if the principle were to be carried 
out that her existence is to be dated from the sixteenth century only ; 
and nothing to belong to her rule of faith but what was then determined, 
and in words set down. 

“I. Surely it is most certain, on grounds of abstract reason and com- 
mon sense, that things will stand as they are, if they neither fall to 
decay of themselves, nor are altered by any external power. No one 
pretends that the dogmatic teaching of a Church will fall to decay of 
itself. The other alternative, therefore, is all we have here to consider. 
I say, then, that of any building, what you do not destroy remains. 
You find such or such a fabric standing. It is, in your opinion, out of 
repair, or deformed with unnatural or unsightly excrescences, which in 
process of time have overgrown, or been engrafted upon it. Additions 
you may conceive them to be to the original structure, and now, inju- 
rious or inconvenient. You resolve that these, whether accidental or 
evilly contrived, shall be removed, and you address yourself to the task. 

“ But further, we are not without an abundance of external proof, if 
I may so call it, besides this common-sense reasoning, showing that the 
Church of England at the reformation, if we gather her intentions not 
from opinions of individual reformers, but from her own authoritative 
acts, did not mean to adopt a wide and indiscriminate destruction of 
her previous teaching, and did mean to keep all that she did not mark 
to be destroyed. This point was the foundation of a large part of the 
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most learned and able argument of Mr. Badeley before the Committee of 
Privy Council, by which he asserted, and as it seems to me, proved 
(although the Court appears to have taken absolutely no notice at all of 
this part of his speech) the certain and positive connexion of the Church 
of England with the previous Church in this country, and with the 
Church universal, and this, not only by the links of the same apostoli- 
cal succession, but in the maintenance of a connected doctrine, And 
the general principle as to antiquity, and the sense of the Church pre- 
eedent to the reformation, which Mr. Badeley laid down expressly with 
a view to the matter of the suit in which he was engaged, and in order 
to apply it immediately to baptism; that same principle, be it observed, 
is applicable in exactly the same way, and the same fulness to every 
other article of the faith, unless any where it can be shown that the 
Church of England at the reformation did ‘ plainly, openly, and dogma- 
tically contradict it.’ It would therefore be very much to my present 
purpose to cite here nearly the whole of this part of Mr. Badeley’s 
speech, but as you know it well, and can easily refer to it, I shall but 
extract a few of the more important passages, where the proofs of this 
principle being the rule of the English Church are given. 

«1 shall next appeal,’ Mr. Badeley says, ‘ to antiquity in order to 
show more fully that this doctrine for which I contend,’ (of course the 
immediate doetrine which Mr. Badeley had in view, was baptismal rege- 
neration: but his argument reaches, as I have just said, to the full 
purpose for which I cite it;) ‘has always been, and must necessarily 
still be, the doctrine of the Church of England. . . . , If there 
can be any doubt at all about the sense and meaning of our Chureh, if 
it can be supposed by any criticism or minute construction, that these 
articles and formularies do leave any question open—do omit in any 
degree to declare with certainty the doctrine of the Church, resort must 
be had not to the writings of the reformers, not to the opinions of any 
individuals, however respectable they may have been; the only appeal 
can be to the early Church, and the doctrines which that Church pro- 
fessed. That is indisputably the standard to which we are referred, 
not only by our Prayer Book and our Homilies, but by those who took 
the most prominent part in the reformation in this country, and it is 
natural that this should be so, because what was in fact the reformation, 
and what its object? My friend, Mr, Turner, the other day, spoke of 
the Church of England in 1552, as being then in its infancy: but ac- 
cording to my understanding, it was then at least more than 1200 years 
old, for we have evidence of British Bishops having attended some of 
the earliest councils. Some are supposed to have been present at the 
Council of Nicaea, and it is positively stated that three attended the 
Council of Arles, which was prior to that of Nicwa. The Church of 
England, therefore, is an ancient and an apostolic Church, deriving its 
succession from the primitive Church, and one and the same through 
all ae The reformation was no new Jormation, not a creation of a 
new Church, but the correction and restoration of an old one; it pro- 
lessed only to repair and reform, not to found or create—and it 
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assumed to do this, according to the doctrine and usages of the 
primitive Church. The reformers well knew, that if they did not stand 
upon that ground, they had no resting-place for the soles of their feet ; 
they were fully conscious that if they attempted to alter the Church any 
otherwise than according to its ancient model, it would crumble to pieces 
altogether, and probably bury them in its ruins, All they professed 
was, to strengthen it where it was decayed, and to strip off those addi- 
tions which have encrusted or grown upon it in the lapse of time, 
without the authority of the Scripture, or of primitive tradition ; but to 
this they declared that they adhered; they bound themselves down by 
this rule, and appealed to antiquity for all they did.’ 

“Then having quoted a passage from ‘ Bishop Jewell’s Apology,’ 
appealing to antiquity as our Churech’s guide, and showing (to use Mr. 
Badeley’s words) ‘ that the intention of our reformers in departing from 
the Church of Rome, was not at all to depart from the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church,’ he goes on to cite confirmatory authority to the same 
point ineven more weighty documents. 

‘‘*In the preface to the Prayer Book, as well as in the Articles, we 
haye frequent references to the Fathers and the primitive Church. We 
have the same in the Homilies; in almost eyery page they teem with 
quotations from the Fathers, and support themselves upon the ancient 
doctrine and the Catholic tradition; and therefore, in inquiring into 
what was the doctrine of the early Church upon the question now in 
issue, we are following precisely that course of inquiry, and appealing 
to that tribunal, which was marked out for us by the reformers theme 
selves. They referred to the primitive doctrine as an indication of 
their meaning; and of course, if they had departed from that, they 
would have departed from the Church itself, because the Church, and 
the faith of the Church, can be but one.’... 

“*T can show, that at the time of the Reformation there cer- 
tainly was no intention to depart, and was no real departure in any 
respect from the doctrine of the early Church, on this or any other 
matter, certainly not on the Sacrament of Baptism, or upon the Sacra 
ments generally; AND WHATEVER WAS NOT ALTERED AT THE PERIOD 
ov THE REFORMATION, REMAINS, AND CONTINUES TO BE THE DOCTRINE 
AND LAW OF THE CHURCH TO THIS DAY.’ ” 


The latter part of Mr. Mayow’s pamphlet expresses sentiments 
with reference to the course which might, under certain contin- 
gencies, be the duty of Churchmen. He points out the possibility, 
m ease of any attempt to enforce heretical teaching in the 
English Church, that a great secession may take place to Rome, 
or a free Church be established. We do not quite like the 
notion of dread of a secession to Rome on a large scale being 
contemplated, as an inducement to adopt any particular course ; 
or, indeed, secession of any kind; and, indeed, we have no doubt, 
that Mr. Mayow would be the last person to recommend any 
such course. He contemplates, as every one must do, the 
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ossibility of the Church being a different body from the csta- 
lishment. It may not be always in the power of Churchmen to 
remain in possession of the endowments of the Church, because 
the State may expel them by law, or their opponents may gain 
the ascendancy, and deprive them of their temporalities ; but 
their spiritualities they may retain notwithstanding, and in 
retaining them, they would constitute the Church of England 
without any secession. We say this merely on the supposition 
of extreme cases, which, we trust, are not likely to be realized. 
For instance, were the plan of refusing communion formally to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury universally carried out, an Act of 
Parliament might be passed compelling such communion, and 
then men might be deprived in numbers of their benefices. We 
should not think it advisable to bring matters to such a crisis at 
present, or to any crisis of the kind, inasmuch as we think more 
evil than good would result to the cause of truth, in the present 
state of the public mind: therefore we should think it unadvisa- 
ble to provoke any crisis ; though Churchmen must always hence- 
forward be ready for it, if it 1s forced upon them. We have 
been greatly interested by the perusal of this able and courageous 
publication. 


111.—The Church Apostolic, Primitive, and Anglican. A Series 
of Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Coritinewoon, M.A., Minister 
of Duke-street Episcopal Chapel, Westminster: one of the 
Masters of Christ's Hospital, §c. London: Rivingtons. 


We have perused much of this volume with sincere gratification 
at its healthy tone of Churchmanship. Mr. Collingwood is a 
faithful and an able advocate of the Church of England, as it 
stands distinguished from Romanism on the one hand, and from 
dissent and latitudinarianism on the other. In his preface, Mr. 
Collingwood notices the objection which some may advance to his 
work as being too decidedly anti-Roman, and as coming under 
the imputation of “ throwing stones” unnecessarily. He observes 
in reply, that while composing the work, he had been excited to 
indignation by the arrogant and insolent denunciation of the 
English Church by Dr. Wiseman, in a Lent pastoral. “ But,” 
he continues, 


“To throw aside the plea of special provocation, surely there is very 
much higher ground to be taken on this subject. Is it not a fact that 
from an amiable but mistaken feeling, the suppressio veri, with regard 
to Rome, has been too long tried? Is it not a fact that a delusive 
notion of charity, a desire of ‘ winning by gentle love,’ have had too 
much weight with many, who are yet amongst the staunchest and 
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soundest ministers of the English Church? Is it not true, not that our 
Catuoicism has been brought too prominently forward, for that can 
never be, but that our Prorrstantism has been too much kept in the 
back ground? And what has been the result? Let the ‘ Lenten 
Indult’ and the ‘Final Appeal’ of Dr. Wiseman,—let the perversions 
to Rome, which ever and anon shows us too plainly that men holding 
‘all Roman doctrine,’ alas, that it should be again said! have long 
been ministering at England’s altars,—supply an answer to this 
question.” 


The fact is, that the reconciliation of the Church of England 
and that of Rome under existing circumstances, may be com- 
pared to that system of free-trade which has been so well de- 
scribed as “reciprocity all on one side.” We are to give up 
every thing, and Rome is to give up nothing. That is the 
“plain English” of the transaction. We agree with Mr. Col- 
lingwood in recalcitrating most stubbornly against such a bargain. 
Our view of the question is rather different. We think the 
English Church might safely permit to the Church of Rome the 
use of the tonsure, of unleavened bread, and of lights on the 
altar, if Rome would undertake, on her part, to give up the 
Papal supremacy, transubstantiation, purgatory, and the worship 
of saints and images; but until she has done this, we would not 
re a step towards her. *To do so only exposes ourselves to 
insult. 

Mr. Collingwood first considers the Church, as a visible society, 
then proceeds to its government, including a discussion on the 
value of primitive testimony. The subjects of Christian unity, 
primitive Christianity, the Church of England before the Refor- 
mation, the Supremacy of St. Peter, the causes of the Reforma- 
tion, the English Reformation, with its principles and results, the 
Supremacy of the Crown, and the responsibilities of Churchmen, 
form the chief topics of discussion : and in all we have perused of 
the volume, we have found sound principle and good sense. 
With reference to the supreme Court of Appeal in Keclesiastical 
cases, Mr. Collingwood—and in our opinion justly—observes that 
the chief grievance is, that the members of this Court need not 
even be Christians. On the Royal Supremacy he has the follow- 
ing judicious remarks :— 


“It is important also to remind you, that while on the one hand the 
English Churchman is bound to pay, and is ever ready to pay, all 
dutiful obedience ta the sovereign of this country ; still, on the other 
hand, the circumstances bearing on the relations between the Crown and 
the Church, or rather, we should say, between the State and the Church, 
have so materially altered since the Reformation, that it is necessary to 
watch very narrowly the course of events at the present day, to take 
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care that the alliance between Church and State does not degenerate 
on the one part, into unworthy submission ; does not grow, on the 
other, into an unjust usurpation. At the time the royal supremacy 
was more distinctly than before asserted in the canons and formularies 
of the Church, the sovereign of this country was the only ruling power 
in it; and moreover, the Church herself was able to speak, in her own 
name, and on her own behalf, through her own representative body, the 
convocation of this realm. Whereas now, the power formerly inherent 
in the Crown, is in a great measure vested, by the constitution of this 
country, in the Legislature ; and that, too, a Legislature composed not 
simply of Churchmen, but not even necessarily of Christians ; while 
the representative voice of the Church is altogether silenced by her 
convocation not being allowed to assemble to deliberate on spiritual 


matters.” 


We beg to tender Mr. Collingwood our thanks for the gratifi- 
cation we have derived from the perusal of his excellent and able 
work. Such men as this can do good service to the Church. 


tv. — Sermons preached in Bradfield Church, Berks, Oriel 
College Chapel, and other Places. By the Rev. C. Marniort, 
B.D., &e. Vol. Il.  Littlemore: Mason. London and 
Oxford: Parker. 1850. 


Turse are very beautiful sermons, and well suited for private 
devotion or family reading. There is a depth of thought and 
simplicity of heart about them which quite charms us. The 
volume is not however free from oversights. In the sermon 
“ Vengeance is for God,” we find the following :— 


“And observe, that this is more especially the case in the Gospel. 
or although there were saints under the law who forbore to avenge 
themselves,—as David, when he might have slain Saul,—yet it was then 
said, ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ And our blessed 
Lord expressly changed this law.” 


The mistake here is twofold. In the first place, David spared 
Saul not as an act of merey, but because he refused to lift his 
hand against the Lorp’s anointed. In the second place, the ler 
talionis, established by Moses, promulgated a penalty to be 
enforced by the magistrate, not by private vengeance; though 
the Jews wrested the enactment so as to make it a justification 
of vindictiveness. 

The twenty-first sermon has been written much too hastily ; it 
should be written over again, and the last paragraph of the 
thirtieth sermon requires revision. 

. We cannot leave this book without giving one or two extracts. 
lhe following on Baptismal Regeneration is very good :— 
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«©... When a soul is dedicated to God in Holy Baptism, either with 
its own good will, or in the passive state of infancy, through the ‘ cha- 
ritable works’ of others, He takes that soul to Himself, and remits the 
penalty of Adam’s sin, which denies the Heavenly gift of His Presence 
to man till ransomed by the Blood of Christ. And coming to dwell in 
that soul, He begins to work in it after His own manner, mightily, 
though invisibly, and though not so as to control and overpower the 
human will, He is ready to aid the first efforts of good will, to enlighten 
the first dawn of spiritual understanding, to give a meaning to those 
truths which the natural man cannot see, ‘ because they are spiritually 
discerned ;’ and as the inward man advances in growth, He is ready to 
aid the efforts of the enlightened soul to mould itself anew to the 
perfect likeness of its Creator, and to perform all its actions according 
to His holy will. Who shall venture, indeed, to say, that He may not 
implant in the unconscious infant the germs of graces that shall here- 
after expand into glories, any more than we can venture to deny that 
the child that knows not its right hand from its left, ay, even the 
child unborn, has in it the first elements of a future character ?”—pp. 
22, 23. 


The following passage strikes us as very beautiful :— 


“It is grievous to think of; but so it is, that there are many people 
who wonder what is the use of having these things always sounded in 
their ears. What is the use of hearing every day of the same things, 
when we know them? What is the use of saying the same prayers 
again and again, when we perhaps know them by heart, and when God 
knows what we want before we ask Him? Asking such questions shows 
that people do not love God as His little children ought todo, We 
know that ‘as a father pitieth his.own children, even so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.’ Now a father is not tired of hearing his 
little child say the same words from day to day; nay, he is not tired 
his infant cannot yet speak, but only utter sounds which a parent’s love 
only can understand. The babe in arms can show by such sounds, 
repeated again and again, that he knows and loves his father and 
mother: he loves to cry to them, though he cannot say any thing but 
show that he loves them, and is glad to be with them; and they love to 
hear his voice, and see him stretch out his hands, No one asks why. 
It is because God has made them so. And He made us to be born of 
earthly parents, that we might have something like His own love to 
remember and think of all our lives: He loves to hear us cry to Him; 
He loves to see us lift up our hands in prayer to Him; He loves to see 
us fix our eyes upon Him, by attending to all that is made known to 
us about Him, not only that we may know more, but that we may 
think of what we know.”—pp, 204, 200. 


The sermon on the Pharisee and the Publican is very striking 
—take, for example, the following :— 


“Te [the Pharisce] was not a Dives who fared sumptuously every 
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day, nor one of those who made the temple a ‘ den of thieves’ with 


’ 
their traffic, instead of a ‘house of prayer; nor was he one of those 
‘who devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayers,’ 


He went up into the temple really to pray. And in so doing he puts 
all those to shame, and leaves them behind, who go to church only for 
fashion’s sake, and to be seen of men, and thought respectable; so far, 


his worship is better than theirs.’—p. 325. 
We would also point out the five last sermons as full of beauty 
and excellence. 


v.— Parochial Sermons, preached in a Village Church. Second 
Series. By the Rev. Cuartes A. Hevurtitey, B.D. ce. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 1850. 


TuesE are excellent discourses, sound, manly, argumentative, and 
yersuasive, with that clearness, both of conception and execution, 
which so strikingly characterize theirauthor. It is really refresh- 
ing to see so much doctrinal orthodoxy, so much practical sense, 
and so much earnest piety combined together. We heartily re- 
commend them to all those who wish either to read or to preach 
the sermons of others. There is a healthfulness about the volume 


which is quite invigorating. 


vi.— The Midnight Sun: a Pilgrimage. By Freperica 
Bremer, dc. Translated by Mary Howetrt. One Vol. Lon- 
don: Colburn. 1849. 


Tre introduction, consisting of twenty-five pages of rubbish, we 
advise our readers to skip, and proceed at once to the story, which 
is one well worth the reading. The characters are graphically 
drawn, and all of them pleasing: the tale is pretty, the a well 
managed, and the denouement striking ; in fact, this is one of the 
most successful of Miss Bremer’s shorter works ; and though here 
and there there are little bits of nonsense, sentimental or trans- 
cendental, as the case may be, the general tone, tenor, and 
tendency of the volume is Christian in the fullest extent, and 
cannot fail, we should think, to do good to any one who enters 
into it. 


vit. — Family Reading. The New Testament Narrative Har- 
monized and Explained by the Bishops and Doctors of the Angli- 
can Church. Compiled from Various Authors. By the Hon. 
Str Epwarp Cust. London: Rivingtons, 


ry? . . ° i . 
I'uis work is intended for family reading, and will, we have no 
doubt, be an acceptable gift to the higher classes of society. Its 
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price will restrict its use to those classes, which is to be regretted, 
for we should think it would be comprehensible to the middling 
classes ; and its practical and uncontroversial tone renders it both 
pleasing and profitable. The author lays claim to little of the 
matter as original, having collected his materials from our emi- 
nent bishops and divines. 


“The custom of family reading,” says the author, “has become so 
universal, that an explanation of Scripture from the highest authorities 
appears to be still a desideratum for ordinary use; for, although our 
Biblical literature is rich in this branch of learning, there is still a de- 
ficiency of works popular enough for that object. I have endeavoured 
to avoid all polemical or doctrinal disquisitions, so that I do not appre- 
hend that any reader need fear lest his prejudices should be shocked by 
the perusal of my work, if his object be only an unaffected sincere 
desire to understand the New Testament. At the same time I would 
not mislead him by showing any false colours. I am not solicitous to 
dilute the ‘sincere milk of the word’ to suit the religious palates of 
others. I write without any disguise as an episcopalian, and for the 
Church of my affections—the Church of England, alike removed from 
either extreme.” 


The above may afford some notice of the plain and unaffected 
style of the volume. 


vill.—A Synopsis of the Doctrine of Baptism, Regeneration, 
Conversion, &c., and kindred subjects, by the Fathers and other 
Writers, from the time of Our Saviour to the end of the Fourth 
Century. By J. A. Wicxuam, £Lsq., of Frome, Somerset. 
With a Preface by the Rev. D. Wicxuam, J.A., late of Exeter 
College, Oxford. London: Bell. 


Tue work, of which the volume before us forms a portion, was the 
result of sixteen years of literary research bestowed by its author 
on the examination of the opinions held in different ages on the 
subject of Baptism. The object of the writer, in the portion now 
given to the public, is to examine every vestige of the writings 
of Christian antiquity, and to extract all passages bearing on the 
subject of Baptism. The following passage from the preface by 
the editor, will speak for itself :— 


“ The investigation of the solemn truth so positively enunciated, that 
‘except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’ was 
congenial to one who longed to be re-united to a spirit which he believed 
already a tenant of that better land. A small but well-selected library 
of old divines, inherited from cleric ancestors, among whom Squire and 
Stillingfleet might be mentioned, had long before acquainted my father 
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with the various opinions which theologians entertained on the words 
of our Lord to Nicodemus, and on the efficacy of baptism generally ; and, 
without anticipating the labour he was about to impose on himself, he 
commenced with the books of divinity he possessed, to collect the 
opinions of many authors on this question. Feeling increased interest 
in the subject, and deriving great mental benefit from it, he soon had to 
look for authorities beyond those in his own possession. The extensive 
collection of divinity to be found in Mr. Darling’s Circulating Library, 
and the shelves of the British Museum, were now explored, and many 
other available sources resorted to, in order to obtain a view which 
might claim catholicity. Thus sixteen years had passed away on the 
same undeviating and uninterrupted employment, the manuscript 
gradually increasing, volume by volume, till his friends wondered at the 
perseverance and unflagging interest which a single subject of a meta- 
physical nature had inspired.” 


The portion of the work now published, and extending to the 
end of the fourth century, will be found a very valuable acquisi- 
tion to the library of the theologian. The extracts are given in 
their original languages, as well as in English. 


1x.—An Introduction to Conchology ; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of Molluscous Animals. By Grorce Jonnston, 
M.D., LL.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. London: Van Voorst. 


Tris claborate work is intended to present a view to the con- 
chologist of the economical, physiological, and systematical rela- 
tions of Molluscous Animals to each other, and to other created 
beings ; and it is believed that it is the only work in the English 
language in which this attempt has been made. The author 
acknowledges his obligations to J. KE. Gray, Esq., keeper of the 
Zoological Collection in the British Museum, for many valuable 
contributions to the work. It is thrown into the form of Letters, 
and is written in a pleasing style. As some of our readers may 
need some + agen of the term Mottuusca, the author shall 
explain himself :— 

It was Cuvier, who first of all gathered together these animals, 
hitherto scattered among many classes, and assigned to the group, or 
sub-kingdom, the denomination of Mottusca, a term in previous use, 
but which had been very vaguely defined and applied. They are so 
named, because they have soft fleshy bodies, devoid of bones. They 
are readily distinguished from all above them in the animal kingdom, 
by the want of an interior skeleton, and by the colourless condition 
of their blood; and from insects and worms, they are distinguished 
with equal facility ; for the body of the Mollusca is never divided, like 
that of insects and worms, into rings, nor invested with a hard crust or 
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skin, fitted like a coat of mail to the junctures, nor even furnished with 
jointed limbs and organs of progression. On the contrary, the Mollusca 
have a soft undivided body, covered with an irritable mucous skin, 
moistened with a viscous liquor, which exudes from it; this skin, in 
very many instances, is ample enough to be formed into membranes 
and fleshy folds,” &c. &c. 


It appears that there are no less than 15,000 species of these 
‘‘ viscous” animals in the world. We should not exactly like to 
be obliged to follow this study certainly, as far as the animals them- 
selves are concerned, though we admire the Concurrera, for the 
endless beauty and variety of their shells. Notwithstanding our 
prejudices, however, against many of the tribes whose history is 
narrated in this work by Mr. Johnston, we are bound to say, 
that his book is full of amusement, as well as of general informa- 
tion and scientific research; and to all who are interested in 
the habits, dwellings, and organization of this sub-kingdom of 
the creation, we commend the work before us, in the fullest con- 
fidence that they will derive advantage of all kinds from its 
perusal. We should add, that it is copiously illustrated by well- 
executed wood-cuts. 


x,—HOIKQN APETQN YIIOTYMQSIS. A Selection from 
the Nichomachean Lthics of Aristotle, containing a Delineation 
of the Moral Virtues, with Notes, and an Introductory Discourse. 
By Wititam Firzcxeravp, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
wophy in the University of Dublin, &c, Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith. 


A very neatly executed and well got up publication. It is 
intended for the use of senior sophisters in the University of 
Dublin. Mr. Fitzgerald’s notes and preface evince much famili- 
arity with his subject. 


x1.—The Life, Letters, and Opinions of William Roberts, os 
Edited by his Son, Antuur Roserts, M.A., Rector of Wood- 
rising, Norfolk, &c. Seeleys: London. 


Tue subject of this biography, who is chiefly known to us as the 
writer of Mrs. Hannah More’s Life, was one of those good old 
staunch Tories, and Church and State men, who flourished in the 
days of Pitt and Eldon, and other worthies of those times. He 
was a vigorous opponent of liberalism in religion and politics, an 
antagonist of Whiggery, the Edinburgh Review, tractarianism, 
popery, &e.; and in the latter part of his life became imbued 
with evangelical views. He edited for some time the British 
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Review, a staunch Tory and anti-popish journal, and was in con- 
sequence noticed by some leaders of the Tory party, who obtained 
for him some posts under Government, of which he was deprived 
by the Whigs. There are not many materials for biography 
here ; the chief interest being from the occasional introduction of 
greater personages on the scene. Mr. Roberts was a good and 
highly-respectable man ; but we scarcely think he was of that 
class whose biographies the world will feel much interest about. 


x11.—Sermons. By the Rev. Anprew Hupteston, D.D.,, 
Rector of Bowness, &e. London: Whittaker. 


Ti1ESE sermons appear to be adapted for a country congregation, 
dealing as they do in explanation of elementary truths, and in 
homely and simple illustrations. As a specimen‘of the style, we 
must quote the following passage from a sermon on Christmas- 
day, in which the preacher, in speaking of the office of our Lord, 
speaks thus :— 


‘In this respect, then, He was a Saviour, in the most eminent and 
emphatical sense of that expression; inasmuch as He came into the 
world, not to save us from the common evils of life, which are per- 
mitted as trials to exercise and improve our virtue, but to save us, in a 
spiritual sense, from the greater and worst of all possible evils,—the 
dominion, the drudgery, the guilt, and the punishment of our sins, 
The appellation of Saviour had indeed been anticipated before our 
Lord’s birth, by an angel of God, who in a dream is made thus to 
expostulate with Joseph, the husband of Mary, the mother of Jesus: 
* Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife ; 
for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost, and she shall 
bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus; for He shall save 
Ilis people from theirsins.’ This name of Saviour had, we know, been 
given to characters of a very opposite description; to those mighty 
heroes and conquerors of antiquity who had preserved the safety of 
their respective countries by defensive, or had enlarged the boundaries 
of them by aggressive warfare, and sometimes to those great and wise 
legislators who had provided for their internal peace and security by 
wholesome laws and salutary municipal regulations ; but the name of 
Saviour will not apply to our blessed Lord in any of these senses.” 


We quite concur in the truth of this; indeed, we presume it 
will be so generally admitted, that it would scarcely have oc- 
curred to us as necessary to state the fact; and we must add, 
in candour, that there are occasionally statements of the same 
kind, which wear, at first sight, rather the character of what 
are called “ truisms.” Still we are bound to say that the author 
exhibits no deficiency in the reasoning powers. His sermons 
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are in many places closely and argumentatively written; and 
his views are strictly orthodox. Infidelity, Methodism, and 
Calvinism are met and refuted. There is a highly complimentary 
dedication to the Earl of Lonsdale, who, we suppose, is a sort of 
sovereign in that part of England. 


x111.—Fides Laict. London: J. W. Parker. 


Tis little poem is designed chiefly for the purpose of censuring 
certain proceedings of some members of the Church, opposed 
to the Evangelical section, whom the author considers to be 
Romish, or otherwise objectionable. He appears to be attached 
to the English Church; but there is not much ability in his 
verses. 


xiv.— Parish Musings in Verse. By Joun S. B. Monsetr, 
Chancellor of Connor, &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue author of this little volume modestly disclaims any merit in 
his poems, except their practical nature. They do not exhibit, 
in our opinion, any indications of very high poetical genius ; but 
they are not unpleasingly written: and to very many persons 
their simple piety combined with tolerable versification, will 
render them very acceptable. 


xv.—A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway 
on the present aspect of Church Affairs. By Sir AncutBaLp 
Kpmonstone, Bart. London: Masters. 


Amoncst the pamphlets which have appeared in reference to 
the present state of the Church, we have not perused any with 
more satisfaction than that of Sir Archibald Edmonstone. It 
is full of good sense and good principle,—two things which are 
not always combined. Sir Archibald Edmonstone sees dis- 
tinetly the dangers of the Church, and points them out; but 
his remedy consists in vigorous actions, for the purpose of re- 
moving these dangers. He meets the common objections against 
Convocation very satisfactorily; and he is confident that our 
cause will be extensively supported, if it is rightly put forward. 
On this point we must extract one passage, in which we are 
happy to find our own opinion confirmed by Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone :— 

“Not only is unity of purpose, but heartiness in the cause requisite, 


No one who doubts the Church’s position can effectively fight her 
battles. And here I cannot but notice an impression, which more 
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perhaps than any thing, tends to impede our efforts. Many men who 
have come forward as ardent champions of the Church, have ended in 
desertion. Hence the fault is laid at the door of the principles they 
advocate as having a natural tendency towards Rome.”’ 


xvi.—Zhe Tudor Supremacy in Jurisdiction unlimited. A 
Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Kingsbridge, at the 
Ordinary Visitation of the Venerable the Archdeacon of Totnes. 
By Rosert Henry Forrescur, M.A., Curate of Bighury, 
Devon, &c. London: Masters. 


Iw the discourse before us, the author shows, and very sufficiently, 
that the Tudor princes claimed and exercised a supremacy in 
spiritual matters over the Church of England, which was extreme 
in various points, and that the Clergy yielded to it more than 
they might have done. We agree, with Mr. Fortescue, that 
there is nothing to be gained by denying these facts; they are 
palpable. The Clergy, however, who yielded to the aggressions of 
the temporal power, did so when that temporal power was in the 
strictest alliance with the Church; and when this has been the 
case, encroachments of the State have been, in most cases, 
submitted to very patiently. Mr. Fortescue, in the latter part 
of his sermon, urges the claims of the Church to the right of her 
spiritual jurisdiction unfettered by the Crown. The following 
passage is of much interest and value :— 


“In contending, then, for the recovery of the Church’s just rights in 
regard of jurisdiction, I would urge, as an essential point, that it is 
useless to close our eyes upon, or to misrepresent our real position. 
It is worse than useless to invite discomfiture by assuming a position 
which cannot be defended,—by insisting, that, in the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, the doctrine of the Royal Supre- 
macy did not invade the indefeasible rights of the Church. But since 
that doctrine, as understood at the period of the Reformation, and as 
exercised ever since, has involved the right of the Crown to appoint 
any persons it sees fit, provided only they be ‘natural born subjects,’ 
to constitute the court of ultimate appeal in suits involving doctrine, we 
must take other ground for sustaining our most reasonable claims. We 
must be bold to say to our rulers, that we think too much was then 
coneeded to the Crown, more than the Church had a right to concede, 
or could alienate from itself. We must plead that no godly prince in 
Holy Scripture is related to have ever intruded on the priest’s office, so 
far as to assume the judgment of leprosy; and in like manner, no 
Christian prince should ever have arrogated to himself the judgment of 
doctrine. We must contend that Henry VIII. professed to claim only 
such powers as had been exercised by his progenitors; but (as we may 
truly add) that he usurped more than he claimed. And to the objection, 
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that the concession for which we ask, would involve an encroachment 
on the royal prerogatives, we may reply, that such a difficulty has 

resented no obstacle to the enlargement of the liberties of the people ; 
but that, in temporal matters, the prerogatives enjoyed by the Tudors 
have been so frittered away by repeated inroads, that now, instead of 
the strong absolute sway which those princes exercised, the Crown is 
virtually neutral, its will having been transferred to its responsible 
advisers; so that, at present, the supremacy of the Crown is, in point 
of fact, the supremacy of the //inisters of the Crown, who may be dis- 
senters, or papists, or infidels. We must plead, also, the injustice of 
the State’s still laying on the Church the full weight of its iron hand, to 
cripple its energies, to adulterate its doctrines, to fill its highest offices 
with suspected men, when that hand is no longer used to aid it in its 
work, to enforce its discipline, to coerce or to expel its adversaries, 
nor, as was promised, for the ‘correction of errors, heresies, and 
schisms.’ 

“Tf we be told that our claims are inconsistent with our subscriptions, 
we may reply, that we think otherwise; that if all our claims were 
granted, there would still remain to the Crown a most ample supre- 
macy; a supremacy, which the most potent Christian sovereign might 
be proud to exercise, and, at the same time, be thankful for the oppor- 
tunities it afforded him of promoting the glory of God, the good of His 
Church, and the salvation of men. We fully admit, that Convocation 
may not legally meet, may not frame canons, may not enforce canons, 
without the royal licence ; that, without the same licence, no bishop or 
ecclesiastical judge may perform one function of his office; that the 
permission of the secular power, and not that of the Pope, is requisite 
for the exercise of these rights within the imperial dominions ; that, as 
Henry wrote to Cranmer, before he had fully thought out his theory of 
derived jurisdiction, they judge by the licence and sufferance of the 
Crown ; that, further, as eight bishops acknowledged to the king, ‘ in 
case the bishops be negligent, it is the Christian prince's office to see 
them do their duty,’—to see that the laws and canons of the Church be 
enforced and obeyed ; and, moreover, that every temporal penalty, of 
whatever kind, inflicted for ecclesiastical offences, results from the 
power, not of the Church, but of the State. We may reply that, in 
this sense, as we have taken, so we will take, and take conscientiously, 
the oath, and subscribe to the canon of supremacy ; with no mental, 
but with an express reservation, that in this sense, and in this sense 
alone, we take and subscribe them; and we humbly hope that no 
bishop or commissary would object that this sense is insufficient. But 
we must add, that we deem it no rightful exercise of this supremacy,— 
we deem it tyranny,—absolutely to suppress the Church’s power of 
legislation.—to make those canons which have been passed a dead 
letter,—to supersede the spiritual judge,—and, because it is found to 
be no longer politic to aid the discipline of the Church with the coer- 
cive influence of the temporal power, to forbid the exercise of all dis- 
cipline whatever. To those, indeed, who would remind us of our oaths, 
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we might well reply, that they who imposed them have long since made 
them inconsistent with facts, and obliged us in some sense to qualify 
them; inasmuch as, since the Act of Toleration, the dissenters have 
been allowed to settle their own purely spiritual causes among them- 
selves, and (as they thought fit) to sever members from their commu- 
nion, and to deprive their ministers, without being subject to any 
appeals to the civil power; and that, more recently, in consequence of 
concessions made to papists, the exercise of spiritual jurisdiction in this 
realm, and the granting of dispensations by a foreign prelate, has been 
connived at,—nay, more, has been permitted by the laws.” 


xvit.—Homer’s Iliad, Books 1.—1V., with Critical Introduction 
and Copious English Notes. By the Rev. T. K. Arnon, Rector 
of Lyndon, &c. London: Rivingtons. 


We are informed in the preface of this edition, that it is not 
intended for the mere beginner, but for the pupil of more advanced 
age, who is fitted by his general knowledge of the laws of Greek 
construction, to commence the critical study of Homer. The 
work contains, besides the text, an Abridgment of Thiersch’s 
Treatise on the language of Homer, and very full Notes. 


xviit.— Posthumous Sermons. By the Rev. Grorce Crapse, 
LL.B., Author of “ The Borough,” &c. Edited by J. D. Hast- 
incs, Rector of Trowbridge. London: Hatchards. 


Tuese discourses are characterized by good sense and lucid 
argument. ‘They are almost wholly practical, and are generally 
sound; but we do not like the tone of the author in speaking of 
the Holy Communion, in reference to which, he explains away, 
in a mode which appears to us very unsatisfactory, the language 
of the Catechism; and virtually removes all mystery from the 
subject. 


x1x.—St. George for England! An Address to, and Correspond- 
ence with, certain. Persons disaffected to the Established Consti- 
tution. By a MemBER or tHE Encuisn Bar. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Wr fear that the time for rallying men by the ery of “ St. George 
for England” is gone by. Men in the present day care nothing 
for the past; have very little regard for established institutions, 
except in so far as they are personally interested in them. We 
are speaking, of course, of the active and ruling spirit of the age. 
The inactive and helpless majority think differently, and grumble 
exceedingly at the innovations they see around them; but they 
have no spirit to join the “ St. George for England” party, 
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because they have no leaders, and are as apathetic as they are 
amiable. We agree with this ‘ Barrister” in admiring the old 
theory of the Union of Church and State, as represented by 
Hooker. It was a reality in the days of Hooker; but even 
the “ Barrister” does not shut his eyes to the inroads which have 
been made on that theory by the course of legislation for the last 
thirty years. He sees that such facts as “‘ Catholic Emancipa- 
tion,” the “ Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts,” the 
“Godless Colleges,” the ‘‘ Maynooth Bill,” &c., are all directly 
in the teeth of this theory. The ‘ Barrister” imagines that the 
theory can go on very well notwithstanding, and that we are to 
regard the supremacy as exercised by ministers nominated by a 
creedless House of Commons, in just the same point of view as 
our forefathers did when it was exercised by an Elizabeth or a 
Charles. We are sorry that it must be our fate to differ from 
the “ Barrister.” 


xx.—Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented in the Fine 
Arts. Forming the Second Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
By Mrs. Jamieson. London: Longmans. 


Tue many readers and admirers of Mrs. Jamieson’s former work 
will look with interest to the appearance of a continuation, illus- 
trated by the pencil of the gifted authoress. It is a compendious 
series of lives of the Romish saints, and as such, we should not 
put it into every one’s hands in these days. To artists and 
connoisseurs, however, it will be found particularly useful. 


xx1.—The Paradise of the Christian Soul, delightful for its 
choicest pleasures of Piety of every kind. By James Mrrto 
Horstius, of the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, de. 
London: Burns and Lambert. 


Tuis is a translation at full length of a work of Roman Catholic 
devotion, which has been already partially translated and modified 
by a member of the Church of England. It is, doubtless, ex- 
tremely well adapted for the use of Romanists, and is neatly got 
up, though the illustrations are in a poor style of art. The 
species of devotion is this: 


“ Transfix the marrow of my soul, O lovely Jesus, with the sweetly 
penetrating arrow of Thy love, that my soul may be wounded and may 
languish with the inmost love of Thee and of Thy wounds; and then, 
being entirely dissolved into love of Thee, may melt away, and be 
Wholly absorbed into Thee, and inseparably adhere to Thee. Amen, 
Our Father, Hail Mary.” 
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This style of address, combined with ardent prayer to Saints, 
and such other practices of Romish devotion, will no doubt 
render the little work before us highly popular in Romish cireles, 
To others it is, of course, wholly unsuited. 


xxu1.—Lssays, Political, Historical, and Miscellaneous. By 
Anrcninatp Atison, LL.D., Author of the History of Europe, 
dc. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Tne collected essays of Mr. Alison furnish one of the most 
valuable contributions to English literature made in our day, 
They consist of a series of articles contributed to ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine” during the last twenty years, and embrace a great 
variety of topics, historical, political, and literary. We can 
assure the reader that he will find a large fund of amusement and 
of information in these volumes. ‘The last article but one in the 
volume before us contains an exposition of the political state of 
the empire, arising out of the Reform Bill, which is full of 
melancholy, and we fear, but too well-founded anticipations of the 
fall of England. 


xx1it.—Hastern Churches. Containing Sketches of the Nestorian, 
Armenian, Jacobite, Coptic, and Abyssinian Communities. By 
the Author of ** Proposals for Christian Union.” Second Edition. 
London: Darling. 


Tuts little volume contains much interesting and curious infor- 
mation on the subject of the Eastern Churches, conveyed in a light 
and amusing style. 


xxiv.— Regeneration ; or, Divine and Human Nature. A Poem, 
in Stix Books. By Grorcr Marstanp. London: Pickering. 


Tur author of this work appears to be a Wesleyan Methodist, 
as it is dedicated to Dr. Dixon, late President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, as “one of the greatest and best of men.” 
The author states, that he has written under the influence of 
inspiration: ‘| am conscious to myself that my mind has been, 
to a great extent, the passive instrument of the Great Spirit, 
who, through me, speaks to the world; and yet, whatever may 
be unworthy of God’s glory I must take’ the blame of to 
myself. [ have desired to produce a work that might be 
thought worthy to be offered up by the High Priest of Error as 
a propitiation to Satan.” We should scarcely have supposed 
that Mr. Marsland could have expected such an issue of his 
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labours, though he is pretty severe upon priests and Established 
Churches. We have no doubt that he will remain undisturbed 
by any persecution. His poem is a very respectable one ; rather 
more like an essay or a sermon than a poem. The author is a 
staunch Protestant. 


‘* No wonder that the Popes 
Forbid the reading of God’s Word; for that 
Would show the cheat. Light has appeared on earth, 
But they have chosen darkness to prefer, 
Because their deeds are evil; fearful lest 
They, by that light reproved, should be condemned. 
Were I to hold an order up to view 
Of universal execration, as 
Unfit to live, the serpents of our race, 
The Jesuits are the men ; no word can reach 
So low to meet their case, a libel on 
Our race, who scruple not to dress in garb 
Of deep sincerity, the wicked heart 
That has conspired with solemn vows to rob 
The world of liberty.” 


This will convey some notion of the style in which this work is 
written. 


xxv.— A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses 
of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, at his Ordinary Visitation im 
October, 1848. By James Tuomas O'Brien, D.D., Bishop 
of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. London: Seeleys. 


Dr. O'Brien has favoured the Church, in his present Charge, 
with a lengthened exposition of his views of the Alliance of Church 
and State, and states many truths, which will be undisputed by 
Churehmen. Without doubt, Dr. O’Brien is perfectly right in 
pointing out what he conceives to be the State’s duty towards 
the Church ; but his lordship appears to forget that the legisla- 
tion in which he tells us that he himself and his friends con- 
curred—the removal of all legal disabilities from Romanists and 
dissenters—has made them a part of the State, and that the 
State cannot therefore be expected to extend any peculiar favour 
to the Established Church, except as a mere State establishment. 


“T am myself one of those who, regarding the removal of all civil 
disabilities connected with the profession of religion as essential to the 
perfect enfranchisement of conscience, earnestly desired this measure, 
and rejoiced when it was at last passed. ‘The time, the mode, and all 
the circumstances under which it was carried, rendered it certain that 
the good results which might have been fairly expected from it, if it 
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had been granted earlier, could be very partially, if at all, attained ; 
and, indeed, made it likely that evils would follow from it which were 
no proper effect of the measure itself. But still I regarded it, upon the 
whole, as no mean good. And as to the security of the Church,— 
though I certainly did not hope that her conflict with her enemies would 
cease,—yet I desired to see her contending, if she must contend, for 
what it was a direct duty to maintain, and what therefore could be main- 
tained with a clear conscience and upon intelligible principles, rather 
than for outworks which every one would feel it was her duty to give 
up, unless they were absolutely necessary to her preservation. While 
many regarded them as so far from having that claim to be upheld, 
that, on the contrary, they brought danger, not security, to her; not 
merely by stimulating the hostility of those upon whom they so severely 
pressed, but by dividing and arraying in hostile parties those who ought 
to be all united in her defence. 

‘‘Tt must be owned that the course of events since, seems to have 
justified the wisdom of those friends of the Church who so long and so 
strenuously contended for the maintenance of such distinctions, as 
essential to her security. Ido not think that point so clear as many 
are not unnaturally disposed to regard it. But whether these friends of 
the Church judged rightly or not as to the securities which they desired 
to retain for her, they certainly did not, in their worst anticipations, 
overrate the bitterness and perseverance with which she has been as- 
sailed since they were surrendered. 

‘** For obvious reasons connected with her position as the Church of 
the minority, the Church in Ireland had been the principal object of 
those fears. It was not unnaturally apprehended, that the Roman 
Catholics in this country looked with a jealous eye on the possessions 
of our Church, regarding them as of right belonging to their own. It 
was in vain that they averred that they did not covet any such provision 
for their Church, Few of those whom this renunciation was intended 
to satisfy believed it; and there were still fewer who doubted that, even 
if it were so far sincere that they had no desire to obtain them for their 
own Church, yet they were anxious to take them away from ours. They 
were now, it was said, pursuing another object, which not only gave 
them abundant occupation, but supplied very cogent reasons for not 
stirring claims or revealing designs which would excite alarm, and con- 
vert many of their best friends into enemies, and raise the most serious 
obstacles in the way of attaining their more immediate end. But it was 
confidently predicted, that if it were once obtained, all this reserve 
would disappear, and the Church—when she had divested herself of the 
most important of the means of defence with which the provident solici- 
tude of earlier times had furnished her—would be seen, too late, to be 
the first object of their hostility. 7 

“Such apprehensions of the consequences of removing Roman Catho- 
lic disabilities, were openly expressed by the friends of the Church. 
And the Roman Catholics were certainly not deficient in efforts to allay 
them. Their bishops and their political leaders testified, that the mea- 
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sure which they pressed on the Legislature would have the effect of 
taking away all grounds for such fears. If the position of the Esta- 
blished Church, as endowed and exalted, were looked upon with dis- 
content by Roman Catholics, it was only because they themselves were 
suffering under the invidious and injurious civil disabilities which were 
connected with the profession of their religion. But, were these taken 
away, the Church might rest secure in its possessions ; and, at least, 
would be in no danger from the hostility of Roman Catholics, 

“To set at rest, however, such fears more decisively, a special pro- 
yision for the security of the Church was embodied in the Bill for the 
removal of Roman Catholic disabilities. It was argued : ‘ If any danger 
is to arise to the Established Church from throwing open to Roman 
Catholics seats in Parliament, and the various places of power and trust 
from which they have been excluded hitherto, it must be from some 
use which they are to make of the power thus acquired. But if, in 
every case, before such power is bestowed upon them, they are bound 
by an oath, man by man, never to use it to destroy or injure the 
Church, all such fears ought to be set at rest.’ 

Accordingly, such an oath was framed and embodied in the Eman- 
cipation Act; and, in conformity with the provisions of the Act, this 
oath is actually taken by every Roman Catholic member of both 
houses, before he takes his seat, and by every Roman Catholic ap- 
pointed to any of the offices under the Crown which have been thrown 
open by that Act, before he enters upon his office. 

“The amount of protection which this precautionary measure has 
extended to the Church, is well known. All the power acquired 
under the Bill, as well as all otherwise possessed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, very soon began to be exerted, and has been ever since exerted 
by them, (with a few most honourable exceptions,) in Parliament, and 
out of it, to overthrow the Protestant Church Establishment in this 
country. Ofcourse they were not permitted to make such a use of 
the power entrusted to them, without being reminded of the oath 
which was intended to guard against it. But almost equally, of 
course, they loudly and indignantly denied that they were violating 
any obligations which it laid upon them! 

“The oath does not appear to have been particularly well framed 
for its purpose; but its purpose was, and is, universally known; and 
its language, however deficient it may be in perfect exactness, is not 
so loose as to leave its meaning open to any reasonable doubt. But 
it has been subject to a process which language is not capable of re- 
sisting. And the statesman or lawyer who framed it, whoever he be, 
may be comforted under its failure, by the reflection, that the case in 
which his formula has failed, is one in which no other could have 
succeeded.” 


_ This is altogether a very poor comfort for those who took part 
in carrying ‘* Catholic Emancipation.” Any one, possessed of com- 
mon sense, could have seen, that to give direct political power to 
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the most bitter enemies of the Church, would do nothing but en- 
danger that Church. Such persons as Dr. O’Brien had not the 
excuse of being unwarned. They persisted in their measure, in 
spite of the warnings and the most strenuous resistance of the 
really faithful part of the Church ; and they have now the result 
before them. To such as Dr. O’Brien the impending ruin of 
the Irish Church is wholly and exclusively to be attributed. 
From open opponents of the Church we expect destructive 
measures ; but it was only when a part of the garrison betrayed 
the fortress of the Constitution, that it fell into the hands of 
the foe. ‘To reverse such steps is impossible, They are certain 
to conduct to ruin; and it is perfectly in vain for Dr. O’Brien, 
and such persons as him, to call upon the State to act now 
upon an om which he himself taught it to relinquish legis- 
latively. 


xxvi.—Rig- Veda - Sanhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu 
Hymns, constituting the first Ashtaka or Book of the Rig- Veda, 
the oldest authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of 
the Hindus. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By 
H. H. Witson, WA., /.RS., &e. London: Allen. 


Tur importance and value of this work to all who are engaged in stu- 
dies bearing on the Hindu religion, cannot be too highly estimated. 
Mr. Wilson’s eminent distinction as a Sanscrit scholar inspires 
perfect confidence in the accuracy of his version, and the annota- 
tions appended tend greatly to the elucidation of these extraor- 
dinary remains of heathenism. It is curious to mark their 
immense inferiority in all respects to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment with which they may vie in antiquity. In the Rig-Veda, 
the usual address of the suppliant is to the Deity to accept and 
partake of his offering. The Deity is always supposed to drink 
the soma juice offered to him—a strong spirituous liquor. 


xxvit—A Letter to Archdeacon Hare, with respect to his Pamph- 
lets on the Gorham Question. By the Rev. J. M. Nearx, M.A, 
&c. London: Masters. 


In this letter, Mr. Neale very satisfactorily exposes the latitudi- 
narianism of Mr, Hare, and remarks on the violence of his lan- 
guage, and the attempt to stifle the expression of opinion on the 
part of the Clergy of his archdeaconry. Mr. Neale will find that 
there is no class of men so intolerant of differences of opinion, 
and so violent in their language, as those who object to party 
spirit, and advocate unbridled liberty of conscience. 
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xxvitt.—mperors of Rome, from Augustus to Constantine. Being a 
Continuation of the History of Rome. By Mrs. Hamitron 
Gray. London: Hatchards. 


Tux best written short history of the Roman Emperors we re- 
member to have seen. The history of each reign is succeeded by 
collateral information of all kinds bearing on the subject, and this 
agrecably relieves the dryness of a compendious history. 


xx1x.—The Poor Artist; or, Seven Eye-sights and One Object. 
London: Van Voorst. 


A veRyY amusing extravaganza, in which flies, ants, spiders, &c., 
are made to hold conversations, in a very spirited style, with an 
artist. 


xxx.— Record of the College of Christ Chureh, in Brecon. By the 
Rev. Jermyn Pratt. London: Masters. 


Turis publication points out a very disgraceful state of things at 
the Collegiate Church of Brecon :— 


“Having now given a description of the ample endowment of the 
College of Christ Church, Brecon, its charter, and archiepiscopal order 
for its rules and regulations to be strictly observed, it remains now 
only briefly to present the reader with an account of its present dila- 
pidated condition. 

* All that now exists of this collegiate fabric is the chancel, which is 
about sixty feet long by twenty-five wide, and contains stalls for the 
dean, treasurer, precentor, and prebendaries, in oak painted lead colour; 
with the names of the respective parishes annexed to their prebends, in 
gilt letters on the back of each. It has eleven narrow windows on 
the north side, and four on the east end of the south side. The two 
most to the westward on the south side are blocked up to receive a 
marble monument erected to the memory of Richard Lucy, Chancellor 
of St. David’s. There are three sedilia and two piscine. The two 
most westward sedilia are blocked up by the above-mentioned monu- 
ments to Richard Lucy. The piscinee and only sedile to be seen are 
given in a drawing with this record. 

“ Nothing can exceed the filthy state of this saered edifice. The roof 
even now scarcely resists the rain, although subscriptions have, within 
the last three years, been raised by private individuals to repair it; and 
also to mend the windows, through which the boys of the town, pre- 
vious to their being put in order, had free access. The dean and 
Prebendaries were, at the time of raising the subscription, all applied to ; 
but almost all refused to lend their aid to so laudable an undertaking. 

“The ceiling of this building is daily falling, and is allowed to remain 
p 2 
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as it falls, upon the pavement below,—no one being employed to clear 
the dust and mortar away. 

“Tt appears that prayers were read, and a sermon preached, till about 
the year 1839; and the cause of the suspension of Divine service was, 
that the roof was considered too insecure to allow the usual duty to be 
performed with safety. 

‘‘ The prebendaries used to reside in their turns, for a short time, in the 
memory of many persons living in Brecon; but none have kept residence 
for the last twenty years. 

“The school, however, was kept up till 1845 ; but from the inefficiency 
of the schoolmaster, (who nominally held the office of lecturer as well,) 
it dwindled away to a very few boys, and now there is none at all— 
neither school, service, or lecture. The small building set apart for the 
school-room is perfectly unfit for the purpose, and would, indeed, be a 
disgrace to the smallest population in any parish. 

‘* The entrance to this collegiate church is through an archway of the 
old nave, by a miserable, rickety pair of old doors. They are merely 
fastened by a chain and padlock, which the person who has charge of 
the ruins, and who still retains his nominal office of clerk or sexton, is 
obliged to find at his own cost. He has received no salary since Sep- 
tember, 1834. He was then paid by the register five pounds per 
annum for his services as clerk, and ten shillings for washing the sur- 
plice. The clerk also used to receive ten shillings and sixpence for 
every new prebendary installed. 

‘The piece of ground, containing about two and a half to three acres, 
which from its position was evidently the cemetery of the College, is a 
grass field to the north, adjoining the old fabric ; and even if its posi- 
tion did not accurately mark it out as the burial-place attached to the 
College, from time immemorial it has always been considered as such 
by the inhabitants of Brecon,—and such a supposition is fully esta- 
blished by the following circumstance. In 1845, while they were 
widening the road from Carmarthen to Brecon, which abuts on the 
piece of land just mentioned, four human skulls, together with some 
bones, were exhumed. In spite of this proof of the sanctity of this 
close, (as it is called,) it is now let as pasture by the Bishop of St. 
David's for sixteen pounds per annum; and, moreover, a circus for 
horsemanship, almost every year, is allowed to be erected in the centre 
of this hallowed spot. 

* The leases of several small parcels of land in the immediate vicinity 
of this College have lately fallen in, and the Bishop of St. David's 
does not intend to renew them. 

* There is no doubt but that this record will be censured by many 
persons now enjoying emoluments from this sacred foundation. It is at 
once admitted that it may be (from the difficulty of acquiring facts) 
in some measure inaccurate; but it is nevertheless sent into the world, 
in order to be the means of giving information to those in authority— 
of correcting, if possible, one of the grossest abuses of Church property; 
and in the earnest hope that this ancient College may yet be set apart 
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for the purpose for which it was originally transferred and endowed, 
viz. to supply scriptural education to the poor—‘ to tmprove the morals 
of the King’s liege subjects,’ and advance the honour and glory of God.” 


xxx1.—An Inquiry into the Catholic Truths hidden under cer- 
tain Articles of the Creed of the Church of Rome. Part II. 
Original Sin and Justification. By Cuarres Situ, B.D., 
Rector of Newton, &c. London: J. W. Parker, 


In this work Mr. Smith examines, with much ingenuity and eru- 
dition, the Decrees of the Synod of Trent on Original Sin and 
Justification, connecting with them the various tenets and prac- 
tices to which they lead, and commenting with much ability on the 
writings of modern controversialists in the Church of Rome. 
The work is rather discursive in its character, but it bears 
evidence of research and of ingenuity. ° 


xxx11.—Church Hymns; or, Hymns for the Sundays, Festivals, 
and other Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, as observed in the 
Church of England. Compiled, with an Introduction, by 
Henry Strrerron, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hixon. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 


Tuts collection of Hymns appears to have been made with much 
judgment. and care; and it seems to us, on the whole, more 
practically adapted to the use of the Church than any we have 
yet seen. Many of these Hymns are taken from ancient sources, 
and are very beautiful. We should be glad to see such a collec- 
tion as this in general use. 


xxx111.—Canterbury Papers. Information concerning the princi- 
ples, &e., of the Founders of the Settlement of Canterbury, in 
New Zealand. London: J. W. Parker. 


Tue Canterbury Settlement is a great experiment, to which we 
cordially wish success; but we presume that this colony, like 
others, will have its difficulties to contend with, notwithstanding 
the excellence of the soil, the fineness of the climate, and the 
other natural advantages, so temptingly placed before the colonist 
in the work before us. The founders of the Settlement have 
undoubtedly proceeded on right principles in their whole plan. 
There is one point, however, on which we feel obliged to make 
some observations at the present time. The endowment of the 
new See of Lyttelton is to be provided, we apprehend, by the 
colonists themselves, and in no degree by the State. On what 
ground, therefore, can the Crown justly claim the right of ap- 
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pointing the Bishop! We presume that the colonists do, in fact, 
appoint their own Bishop; but ought there not to be more than 
a secret understanding with the Government on this point! 
Ought it to be left in the power of future Governments to mis- 
understand the question, and to nominate without consulting the 


colonists ? 


xxx1v.—Tracts on the Church. By the Rev. Witt1am Jonss, 
M.A., some time Rector of Nayland. Oxford and London: 
J. H. Parker. 


Tuts very seasonable publication is one which ought to be exten- 
sively circulated amongst the middling and lower classes, It is 
, . . . . 7 
precisely adapted to a parish lending library. The object is the 
defence of the Church of England against her various opponents. 
Tite author was a true and faithful Churchman, and, having lived 
in times long prior to our present controversies, his testimony is 

the more valuable. 


xxxv.— Sickness, its Trials and Blessings. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts work is from the pen of a Lady, who has herself experienced 
much sickness, and is -therefore competent to advise others. 
With all that we have seen of it, we have been very much pleased. 
It is arranged under the following subjects:—The Manner of 
Looking upon Sickness; Trials and Temptations of Sickness ; 
Duties and Responsibilities; Blessings of Sickness; Convales- 
cence; Death. There is also a special chapter on reading the 
Scriptures, Sunday, the Holy Communion, and prayers for recovery. 
The work contains a preface by the Rev. F. C. Massingberd, 
vouching for its orthodoxy. We can recommend this work with 
confidence to the attention of invalids. 


xxxvi.— "One Lord, one Faith.’ Discourses Doctrinal and 
Occasional. By Joun Besty, D.C.L., Vicar of Long Benton, 
ce. London: Rivingtons. 


Tux author of this volume of discourses explains in his preface, 
that they are enlarged or combined from parochial sermons 
preached at distant intervals, and without any design of formin 

a connected series. They do not seem to be very much ict 
in fact, except by harmony of doctrine. Amongst these sermons 
we have been particularly gratified by the perusal of Sermon x1x. 
‘The Old Paths of Discipline and Doctrine,” in which the author 
bears testimony to the truth of the English Church, and urges 
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stedfast adherence to it in all respects. These discourses are 
very well and carefully written. 


xxxvi.—The Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk. By Sir Ar- 
cHIBALD EpmonstonE, Bart. Third Edition. London; 
Masters. 


Our readers are doubtless familiar with the former editions of 
this truly excellent work. Would that the author’s portraiture 
of a Christian Gentleman were more generally realized! but we 
have no doubt that his testimony has been extensively received, 
and that it will continue to be so. 


xxxvul1.—A Safe Path for Humble Churchmen; in Sia Sermons on 
the Church Catechism, adapted to the complexion of the Times. 
By Joun Mirurr, J/.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Mitcer could not have selected a better subject for com- 
ment than the Church Catechism, which is familiar to all Church- 
men, and which possesses so many excellencies. The followin 
testimony from Mr, Miller in his preface will be perused wit 
interest :— 

“ Any long dissertation here would be at once superfluous and weari~ 
some. Let it be therefore only said, that the great power of the Cate- 
chism, as a sound Christian manual, lies in the fulness of its matter 
brought.so simply into so small a compass. Its language could not well 
be otherwise than positive to a certain extent; but nothing can be less 
offensively dogmatic than its tone, while it is equally distinct and un- 
equivocal in its foundations laid, motives supplied, and principles 
enforced. There is no rashness in it, and no unworthy compromise. 
Though some perhaps might wish it ess distinct here, and others some 
what more explicit there, it is a course of early Christian teaching, 
which no sincere and conscientiously-attached member of our own com- 
munion would be content to part with as a whole; even without regard 
to the consideration that, this once lost or laid aside, no other cor- 
responding general ‘ instruction’ would ever be agreed to and aceepted 
in its stead. And probably this wide-spread liking for the Catechism 
arises greatly from its having been composed without partiality, and 
with an eye continually kept upon the genuine ‘ simplicity’ of Gospel 
truths alone.” 


The first sermon is on the “ Evil of Unsettledness in Religious 
Persuasions *—a most weighty subject. Mr. Miller points out 
the Christian duty of a firm and fixed belief ; and then describes 
the uncertainties and differences unhappily existing amongst men 
in the present day. Herein he takes occasion to point out to 
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them the Catechism as a form of sound words in which all may 
agree. In his next discourse he proceeds to illustrate practically 
the first baptismal promise, and in the third explains the “ three 
things” which the Apostles’ Creed chiefly teaches ; and which 


concludes thus :— 


‘“ He that believes in God aright, will be found diligent in rendering 
to Him the things that are peculiarly His. He will reverence God’s 
holy name, His house, His day, and all things specially belonging to 
Him. He who believes in a like way, in Jesus Christ, will not forget 
that our profession is to follow this example, and to be made like unto 
Him. He who has proper faith in God the Holy Ghost, will care for 
all those things which specially concern the soul and spirit. He who 
has due belief in the existence of the Holy Catholic Church, will take 
good care to cleave with stedfastness unto its doctrine and fellowship. 
If we receive into the heart a fit persuasion of the ‘communion of 
saints,’ we shall feel care and love for all our Christian brethren, and 
honour for the memories of those departed hence in God’s true faith 
and fear. He who believes on solid ground—not merely for the saying 
of the words—that sins will be forgiven, will not forget that they must 
be forsaken ; and he who rightly looks for resurrection and the life to 
come, will follow the example of St. Paul and exercise himself because 
of that belief, always to have a conscience void of offence, toward 
God, and toward men.” 


The remaining sermons are on the Identity of the Ten Com- 
mandments with the Gospel Two ; the Lord’s Prayer, as bearing 
on the Ten Commandments; the Two Sacraments, as implying 
continuity and stedfastness. These subjects alone will indicate 
in some degree the interest which even this brief and general 
treatment of the subject acquires in Mr. Miller’s hands. We 
feel thankful for this valuable testimony to the duty of stedfast- 
ness in the faith. 


XXXIX—A Brief Analysis of the Doctrine and Argument in the 
Case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, with Observations on 
the present position of the Church of England, with reference to 
the recent decision. By Lorp Linpsay. London: Murray. 


Tur arguments and proceedings on the Gorham case have pro- 
ceeded to such a length, that such a work as Lord Lindsay has 
here effected is extremely necessary for those who would have a 
distinct understanding of the course and mutual bearing of events 
and arguments. It must be admitted that the battle has been 
well fought. Though defeated at law, the cause of the Church 
has gained immensely on the public mind ; and a vigorous protest 
and appeal to the spiritual authority from the temporal has been 
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made. Lord Lindsay thus concludes his remarks on the proceed- 
ings which have taken place :— 


“So far from being detrimental, the co-existence and antagonism of 
these two parties, the High Church and Low Church, have been most 
advantageous and beneficial to the Church of England. Each party 
has alternately asserted the great truths which more peculiarly animate 
its existence—each has alternately prevailed—and every struggle has 
left the Church on a higher vantage-ground than before, and nearer the 
recognition of Universal Truth—the Church (as comprehensive of both 
the parties in question) recognizing impartially and adopting as her own 
whatever wisdom or clearer perception of Truth has been contributed 
by either side or elicited in the collision. The experience of the last 
few years justifies this assertion. The Church, after a long struggle 
with Puritanism and Romanism, ending with the seventeenth century, 
had vindicated her position, rooted herself in the land, and impreg- 
nated the people with reverence for her authority. But, while defend - 
ing her outworks, with but champions too few for the duty, it had been 
impossible adequately to tend the moral soil—the effort had been too 
great, and after the enemy had retired, she sat languid and exhausted 
till the middle of last century. By that time she had recovered herself, 
and, with God’s blessing and obeying His impulse, she arose and girded 
herself to the work of evangelizing the nation—and from that moment 
till the present all has been renewed and continued progress, First 
came the Subjective, or, as it is popularly styled, the Evangelical move- 
ment—awakening the sense of Individual Guilt, Redemption, and 
Responsibility ; and then, in necessary sequence and relation to it, the 
Objective, or, as it is similarly styled, the Puseyite—restoring the true 
idea of the Church, as the Mystical Body of our Saviour,—the former 
coluverting us individually from sin as ‘ children of God,’ the latter ex- 
panding our sympathies and duties as ‘members of Christ,’ and both 
unitedly preparing us for Eternity as ‘inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven :’— 

“That, as might be expected from this comprehensive character of 
the Church of England, she confines her dogmatical teaching to such 
points as are absolutely ruled by direct Revelation and the judgment of 
Catholic Antiquity as tests of salvation; and, even in these, makes 
allowance, so far as permissible, for the diversity of Objective and Sub- 
jective vision incidental to the present constitution of Human Nature— 
demanding only in such cases that neither view be held so absolutely 
as to exclude the other :— 

“ That, applying the preceding principles and considerations to the 
question now at issue, it would appear—That the High Church dwell 
so earnestly on the Sacramental virtue of Baptism as conferring grace 
on the recipient infant, and incorporating it with the Church, the Body 
of Christ, as comparatively to under-estimate the condition of faith and 
repentance required from him, and on the redemption of which, on 
attainment to the age of responsibility, the preservation of the grace in 
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question depends :—And that the Low Church, on the contrary, dwell 
so earnestly on the condition on which grace is given, as comparatively 
to under-estimate the Sacramental virtue of Baptism, and the benefit 
of incorporation above stated as thereby conferred :—Whereas, the 
doctrine of the Church, as comprehensive both of High Church and 
Low Church—the doctrine expressed in her recognized formularies 
and authorities, and stated in the preceding summary of the Bishop of 
Exeter's argument, though perhaps more fully than the Bishop or his 
advocates have thought it necessary to enunciate it—lays EQUAL stress 
on the grace conferred, and on the condition upon which it is conferred, 
and by non-redemption of which it is forfeited :— 

“That individual members of the High Church and Low Church 
parties, who through their peculiar Objective or Subjective idiosyncrasy 
attach inordinate importance either to the one or the other view of the 
question, are not guilty of heresy, so long as they do not assert either 
view to the exclusion of the other :— 

“That Mr. Gorham, individually, has asserted Subjective to the 
utter and absolute exclusion of Objective Truth as regards the grace of 
Baptism, and in so doing has diverged into heresy,—but that in this he 
differs, as it is believed, from the majority of the Low Church party,— 
who ought, if such be the case, to vindicate their orthodoxy by express- 
ing their dissent, not from his opinions in general, but from his special 
error :— 

* That the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have, as it is 
conceived, overlooked this heresy, but they have not sanctioned it. 
They have merely sanctioned certain opinions which they attribute to 
Mr. Gorham, and which, though they separate Baptism and Grace in 
point of time, still connect them substantially with each other, but 
which opinions are not Mr. Gorham’s opinions in their full extent—do 
not, as his do, absolutely separate Baptism and Grace—do not therei0re 
deny the Nicene Creed—and do not consequently amount to heresy. The 
Judicial Committee do not moreover assert, that the opinions which they 
attribute to Mr. Gorham are the doctrine held and intended to be 
taught by the Church, but rather the contrary,—their sanction therefore 
amounts to nothing more than a grant of legal toleration to such 
opinions, But even had the sanction thus given included the whole of 
Mr. Gorham’s doctrines and affirmed heresy, such sanction, weighed 
against the Creeds and Catholic consent inherited by the Church from 
the Apostolic ages—fallibility, in a word, weighed against infallibility— 
could not blot out the Truth, thus binding upon her, nor compromise 
her Catholicity, so long as she did not, by a formal, conscious, delibes 
rate act, of her own free will, rescind and repudiate what she at present 
professes to hold :— 

“That Churchmen ought not to be discouraged by the failure of the 
measure recently introduced by the Bishop of London, inasmuch as the 
perils to which the Church is exposed by the present system of appeals, 
and the necessity of such a measure, are as yet but very imperfectly 
known or appreciated. The principle is in the meanwhile conceded, 
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that the present system is objectionable, and this is of itself an instal- 
ment of justice. ‘Endure’ ought therefore to be the motto of the 
Church at the present moment,—Time and Truth will work together in 
her cause, and failure may be followed up by success.—The Bill itself, 
supported by a very large majority of the Bishops, is likewise, in the 
interim, a protest of the Church, repudiating the interpretation supposed 
to be affixed by the Privy Council to her formularies and articles—a 
protest, to be followed, it is to be hoped, by a manifesto of the Bishops 
declaring and re-affirming the faith of the Church—which, though not 
perhaps strictly necessary, is most desirable in order to calm the public 
mind.—But under any circumstances it must be insisted upon, that 
neither the sanction given by the Privy Council to the teaching of one 
whom it is sad to be compelled to term a heretic, nor the defeat of the 
Bishop of London’s Bill, nor any conceivable (or rather, inconceivable) 
accumulation of oppression, can furnish either cause or excuse to any 
one for quitting the Church for another communion. The duty of her 
chivalry is to stand by her, to defend her to the death :— 

“That, finally, if any persist in quitting the communion of the 
Church of England in consequence of the recent decision, Rome can 
afford them but slender consolation, inasmuch as she is more grievously 
and hopelessly compromised on the question of Baptism than such per- 
sons suppose the Church of England to be,—to say nothing of her 
mutilation of the Eucharist in denying the cup to the laity, and other 
points of difference with ourselves. Whereas, on the other hand, if our 
friends must leave us, they may find refuge in the communion of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, a daughter of their mother Church, 
holding the same doctrine, and possessing the same comprehensive cha- 
racter, but untrammeled by State influence, and in no wise affected by 
the recent decision.” 


_ We trust no one will cave the Church of England in order to 
find refuge in the Church of Scotland, notwithstanding our cor- 
dial adhesion to that Church. In the English Church they were 
born to God, and to it they should adhere with inviolable fidelity, 
whatever may happen, that there may never be wanting men to 
uphold its cause, and carry on the succession of its faith and dis- 
cipline. No; let them never leave the English Church for the 
Scottish, but let them look to the Scottish as a sister Church 
which possesses the power of restoring the Catholic succession 
of Bishops in England, if the clergy and laity should ever be 
compelled, through the apostasy of their Bishops, to elect faithful 
men in their stead. In this way the Scottish Church may yet 
save the Church of England; but there is no indication of any 
such necessity being likely to occur ; still less could there be any 
reason for leaving the English Church, and thus flying like 
cowards from the contest for England’s faith. 
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xi.—Sermons. By the Rev. Ricuarv Tomutiys, M.A., formerly 
Curate of Uttoweter. London: Masters. 


Mr. Tomutns has a better right to publish his discourses than 
nine men out of ten of the writers we meet with. His sermons 
are excellent, intelligible, vigorous, well-reasoned, and orthodox. 


xi1.—Sacra Privata. The Private Meditations, Devotions, and 
Prayers of the Right Rev. T. Witson, D.D., late Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. Adapted to general use. Oxford: John 
Henry Parker. 


In this edition no additions or alterations of language have been 
permitted, but those parts which refer exclusively to the Clergy 
have been omitted. It is delightful to return to the simple and 
clevated devotion of Wilson, after contemplating the exaggerated 
eestasies and familiarities of Romish and Wesleyan devotion. 


xLii—The Changes of our Times; or, the History of John Gray 
of Willoughby. London: Hatchard. 


A very interesting little tale, describing the changes in the 
position of farmers effected by legislative measures, and connect- 
ing with these an account of alterations in Church matters, espe- 
cially the evil effects of novelties in the performance of Divine 
Service. The author is pretty sharp upon them, but he explains 
in his preface that he only means to blame those with whom 
external forms degenerate into a substitute for spirituality. 


xtit—The Chills Preacher ; or, the Gospel taught to Children m 
very Simple Language. By the Hon. and Rev. L. Barrincton, 
M.A., Rector of West Tytherley, Hants. Wondon: Wertheim 
and Macintosh. 


Titese are a series of little sermons to children, delivered at a 
separate service instituted for them. They are, in our opinion, 
quite perfect in their way: we can hardly Jay down the volume. 
Let all mothers by all means get this little tome, and read it to 
their children. 


~— Se eee ee 


A great number of minor publications, single sermons, and 
pamphlets, are before us, which we are unable on this occasion 
to notice, through press of other matter, 
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Austratia.—Meeting of the Bishops of Melbourne and Sydney.— 
The Melbourne ‘“ Church of England Messenger” gives an interesting 
account of a meeting between the Bishops of Melbourne and Sydney, 
at Albury, on the Murray. “If ever that little township attain such 
eminence as to be noticed by the historian, the fact may be considered 
worthy of record, that it was the first village in the Bush of Australia 
that witnessed the meeting of two Bishops of our Church. There was 
a congregation, both morning and evening, of upwards of 100 persons. 
It so happened that all the ordinances of the Church were adminis- 
tered; for there were not only several children whose parents were 
desirous they should be baptized, but four young women, and one young 
man, wished to avail themselves of the opportunity for receiving Confir- 
mation. In the morning the latter ordinance was administered, and 
the Bishop of Sydney delivered a short but very impressive address 
to the parties. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was also cele- 
brated; and all those who had just been confirmed partook of 
it. The Bishop of Melbourne preached in the afternoon. On the 
Monday, a meeting of the settlers on both sides the river, as well as of 
the town’s-people, was held; and an arrangement was made for imme- 
diately proceeding to build a residence for a Clergyman, who should 
divide his ministrations between the township and the stations on the 
two sides of the Murray; and whose stipend should be raised, partly 
by local contributions, and partly by a grant, which the Bishop of 
Sydney undertook to procure for at least one year.” 

Romish Missions.—A large body of Romish ecclesiastics, to the 
number of thirty-nine, and artisans, headed by Bishop Serra, were 
landed at Perth, West Australia, from a Spanish ship-of-war, on 
December 29, 1849. It is reported that the Romish Bishop Sal- 
vando is about to remove from North Australia to Albany, in conse- 
quence of the abandonment of the former settlement by the British 
Government. 


Austria.—German Catholics.—The *‘ German Catholics,” or “ Free- 
Christians,” in Lower Austria, having been refused recognition by the 
Government, on the ground of their having no definite creed, have 
remonstrated against this decision, and handed in the following as the 
summary of their faith: ‘I believe in God, and in the existence of the 
soul after death, and I endeavour deliberately to attain my destiny, 
the perfection of humanity, through a free development of my reason 
in the way of love which the sublimest of men, Jesus Christ, has pointed 
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out as a duty in the words: ‘ Love God above all, and thy neighbour 
as thyself.’” 


Britisn Nortu America.—Synodal Organization of the Church in 
Canada.—We mentioned in our last, that a Bill was about to be intro- 
duced into the Canadian Legislature by the Honourable P. B. De Bla- 
quiere, for the better government of the Church in Upper Canada, and 
the establishment of a Provincial Synod. The question was subse- 
quently postponed in consequence of the Bishop's absence, as will be 


seen from the following correspondence between the Honourable Member ‘ 


and the Clergy of the Diocese :-— 


* Tothe Honourable P. B. De Blaquiere, Member of the Honourable 
the Legislative Council, &c. &c. 


“ Sir,—Having understood that it is your intention to bring a Bill 
into the Legislature during the present Session, on the subject of con- 
stituting new Bishoprics in this Diocese, and on other matters connected 
with its temporal and spiritual interests, we beg respectfully to suggest 
it as our opinion that it would not be advisable to introduce such a mea- 
sure until the sentiments of the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese could 
be officially had upon the subject. In the absence of the Bishop, we 
should not regard it as proper in itself, or respectful to his Lordship, 
to recommend to the Clergy the adoption of any action upon this sub- 
ject,—much less that steps should be taken by them by which to ascer- 
tain the sentiments upon the same subject of the Laity of our commu. 
nion within their respective parishes. 

“We are persuaded that if, upon the Bishop’s return, any consider- 
able number of the Clergy and Laity should address his Lordship upon 
the subject to which your proposed Bill refers, and request him to adopt 
such steps as would most effectually call forth the opinions of the 
Church generally in this Diocese upon that subject, his Lordship would 
readily assent, and take the action petitioned for. 

“Until, however, some movement is made in the matter by the 
Church collectively, and her voice in this Diocese ascertained in a regu- 
lar and legitimate manner, it would, in our judgment, be premature, 
and defeat, perhaps, the end proposed, to press any measure referring to 
it upon the consideration of the Legislature. 

“We trust, therefore, that, upon these grounds, you will be willing 
to postpone the introduction of your contemplated Bill until the opi- 
nions of the Bishop and Clergy of this Diocese, together with the flocks 
committed to their charge, can, with his Lordship’s sanction and 
authority, be satisfactorily ascertained. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘* Your obedient humble servants, 
“Gro. O’Kitt Stuart, LL.D., D.D., 
Archdeacon of Kingston. 
“A. N. Bernune, D.D., 


* May 27, 1850.” Archdeacon of York.” 
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To this, Mr. De Blaquiere replied :— 
“To the Rev. and Ven. the Archdeacons of Kingston and York. 


** Toronto, June 4, 1850. 

“ Reverend and Venerable Sirs,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 27th ult., and in doing so, I beg of you 
to believe that in any step which I may take on the subject to which 
that letter refers, it will be not only my earnest desire to promote the 
welfare of the Church in Canada, but also my anxious wish to secure 
the active co-operation of every member of the Church, whether clerical 
or lay. 

" Riaiiie in the views already advocated by his Lordship the 
Bishop, when Archdeacon of York, and by yourselves, together with a 
large number of the Clergy, in the year 1836; and believing that the 
true interests of religion are deeply involved in the speedy assembling 
of a Convocation, I am willing for the present to postpone the applica- 
tion to the Legislature in behalf of the Church to which I stand pledged, 
in the hope that by doing so I may hasten this important preliminary 
step. 

vy am, therefore, induced, on my own responsibility, and in behalf 
of those of the Clergy and Laity, whose views on this important sub- 
ject accord with my own, to request that you will convey to the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, our anxious and earnest hope that he will at 
once, while in England, take the necessary steps for obtaining the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen, for the assembling of a Convocation, 
either for the Diocese of Toronto, or for the Province of Canada in co- 
operation with the Lord Bishop of Montreal. 

‘As my address respecting the present state of the Church was 
made known through the press, I deem it necessary, in justice to myself, 
that your letter and this my reply should obtain equal publicity. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, 
‘‘ Reverend and Venerable Sirs, 
“ Your faithful humble servant, 


“P, B. De Braquiere.” 


Mr. De Blaquiere hassince been induced to publish, in a further letter 
to the Archdeacons, the following additional explanation ;— 

‘The object of any legislative enactment I could be induced to 
support, would not interfere with the rights of the Church, but simply 
place her, in her ‘corporate capacity, m a position to exercise those 
rights.’ hold with yourselves the object of a Convocation to be— 
‘ Lo deliberate on, and to adopt measures for the general interests and 
more permanent establishment of the Church in this Province ; for the 
more efficient maintenance of discipline and order ; for the supply of 
Ministers where wanted ; for the support of those already employed ; 
and for securing unity of design and action in all,’ And I subscribe, 
ex animo, to the proposition that, ‘/n matters purely doctrinal, the 
Laity shall have no voice.’ May I not then reasonably anticipate the 
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support of the whole Provincial Church, in my efforts to establish a 
Convocation? The necessity for such a measure 1s too generally felt 
and acknowledged to be called for a moment in question. It is, there- 
fore, my settled purpose to introduce into this Legislature a Bill for the 
establishment of a Convocation, on the broad principles above stated; 
and I confidently rely upon the acknowledged judgment and expe- 
rience of the Bishop of Toronto for assistance in framing such a Bill, 
and upon the general co-operation of the Clergy and Laity in per- 
fecting it.” 

In connexion with the present movement for synodal organization, 
an account, of which the following is an abstract, is given by the Toronto 
Church, of a former attempt to obtain a Provincial synod. A society, 
called the “ Western Clerical Society,” was formed at the Rectory, 
Woodstock, on the 19th of November, 1834, seven Clergymen being 
present. The proceedings were transmitted to the Bishop of Quebec, 
who not only gave to the Society his unqualified approbation, but 
recommended all the Clergy in the West to join it. The fundamental 
rule of the Society was ‘to confer on the measures best calculated to 
advance the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and to afford such 
mutual aid as the circumstances of the Church or of each individual 
member of this Society may require.” In carrying out this object, the 
attention of the Society was especially directed to the division of the 
Diocese, and to the establishment of a “‘ Convocation.” Frequent con- 
ferences were had, and various plans suggested, on which Archdeacon 
Strachan was generally consulted. On the 4th of November, 1835, 
the Society (twelve Clergymen being present) resolved,—‘ That we 
consider it of essential and vital importance to the welfare of the Church, 
that a general meeting of the Clergy of this Province be held at as early 
a period as possible, to confer on the general interests of the Church 
in the present critical posture of her affairs, especially with regard to 
the Division of the Diocese,—the provision fora Bishop, and the in- 
duction of the Clergy.” 

By the unwearied exertions of the Society, a meeting was brought 
about of all the Clergy of the Archdeaconries of Kingston and York, 
to the number of thirty-two, including the two Archdeacons, who as- 
sembled at St. James’ Church, on the 5th October, 1836. Full service 
was celebrated, and the Holy Communion administered on the occasion, 
and the meeting afterwards proceeded to the consideration of a plan 
for the formation of a “Convocation,” or “ Convention.” The following 
was unanimously adopted :— 

‘Whereas the Ecclesiastical Law of the United Church of England 
and [reland has never been introduced into this Province, by reason of 
which much inconvenience has arisen in matters of order and discipline; 
and whereas from the increasing number of Clergy, and the great dis- 
tances which separate them from one another, there is great want of 
mutual communication and unity of action in the regulation of Church 
affairs, and much hindrance is experienced by the Bishop in the exer- 
cise of his holy and important functions, it is deemed expedient that 
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Diocesan Convocations be held in this Province from time to time for 
the purpose of adopting such rules and regulations of discipline, and 
taking such measures for the good of the Church, as her particular 
situation in this Diocese may require, provided the same be not re- 
ugnant to the constitution of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, the laws of the Province, and the prerogative of the Crown, 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
the Clergy of Upper Canada, and respectfully submitted to the Lord 
Bishop of Quebec for his sanction. 

“1, That there shall be an annual Convocation or meeting of the 
Clergy of that portion of the Diocese of Quebec, which is comprehended 
within the Province of Upper Canada, alternately at Toronto and King- 
ston, on such day as the Lord Bishop shall consider the most ex- 
pedient. 

“2. That the Convocation shall be composed of such canonically 
ordained Clergymen as are resident in Upper Canada, and have the 
cure of souls, whether settled in parishes, or acting as Missionaries ; 
as also of such Clergymen as are employed as professors or instructors 
of youth in public seminaries ; and of not more than two lay-delegates 
for each rector or stated minister, to be chosen by the members of the 
Vestry being communicants, from amongst members of the Vestry 
(being also regular communicants) at the usual Easter Meetings. 

“3. That the Convocation shall be opened in Church—the Clergy 
attending in their robes—with public prayer, a sermon, and the Lord’s 
Supper ;—the Bishop appointing the preacher. 

“4, That the Bishop, or, in his absence, the Senior Archdeacon, 
shall preside. In their absence, the President shall be chosen by the 
Clergy present. 

5. That one or more Secretaries shall be chosen by the Convoca- 
tion at its annual meeting, whose duty it shall be to keep a record of 
the proceedings, and to give due notice to each minister and vestry of 
the time and place of the next meeting. 

“6. That in all matters which shall come before the Convocation, 
the Clergy and Laity shall deliberate in one body; but, in voting, the 
Clergy shall vote by individuals, and the Laity by congregations. Un- 
less there shall be a majority of both orders, the measure shall be con- 
sidered as lost. In matters purely doctrinal, the Laity to have no 
voice, 

“7, Special Convocations shall be summoned by the Bishop when 
he deems it necessary for the good of the Church, or when a requisition 
to that effect shall be made to him by seven or more Clergymen who 
have been at least five years in priest’s orders. 

_ “8, That the following be the object of the Convocation :—To de- 
liberate on and to adopt measures for the general interests and more 
permanent establishment of the Church in this province,—for the more 
efficient maintenance of discipline and order, for the supply of ministers 
where wanted, for the support of those already employed, and for 
securing unity of design and action in all. 
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“9, That no discussion on any measure be had before leave of 
Convocation be obtained for its introduction. 

“10. That every measure adopted in Convocation shall be sub- 
mitted to the Bishop for his approval, and if so approved, shall become 
a standing rule for the government of the Church. 

‘11, That it shall be the duty of every Clergyman to attend the 
Convocation, that no excuse shall be valid except that of ill-health, 
extraordinary duty, or permission from the Bishop. 

“12, That these fundamental rules be not changed, unless the pro- 
posed alteration be submitted at one meeting of the Convocation, for 
the consideration of the next,—adopted by at least two-thirds of the 
members of each order present, and sanctioned by the Bishop.” 

At the suggestion of the Archdeacon of York, the resolutions were 
sent home for the advice and approval of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; and, subsequently, the Bishop of ‘Toronto, in his first charge, 
gave the substance of the Archbishop’s answer, which was to the effect 
that such a convention could not be allowed, and giving his reasons for 
such determination. Since then, the subject has been in abeyance 
until recently, when it has again been revived. 

Toronto Church Soctety.—The anniversary meeting of this Society 
was held,—for the first time in the Bishop’s absence,—on the 5th of 
June last. From the financial statement, it appears that the Society's 
income during the past year amounted to 3062¢. 15s. 85d., being an 
increase of 269/, upon the previous year. The report makes particular 
mention of the extension of parochial organization throughout the pro- 
vince :—“ Increased attention has been given to the parochial subdi- 
vision of labour, in the formation of parochial committees. The or- 
ganization of these committees in Toronto was noticed in last year’s 
report, and in this city the most beneficial results have accrued from 
them. Since that time the same course has been pursued in various 
parishes in the home district and elsewhere. This we must regard asa 
most judicious movement towards fully carrying out the constitution of 
the Society, and it is hoped that no long period will elapse before a 
parochial committee has been similarly established in every parish or 
mission within the Diocese. The wisdom of the Church's parochial 
system has been proved by the experience of centuries, and it is certain 
that there is nothing on which we could depend for doing the work of 
the Church with the same regularity,—the same even, steady, and con- 
Stantly-growing efficiency. We wish, therefore, to enlist the full 
vigour of this admirable system in behalf of the Church Society to the 
greatest possible extent of which the circumstances of the Diocese will 
admit. It is not saying too much to affirm, that the Church, except in 
& position purely and entirely missionary, could not prosper without it; 
and every one must feel that the Societies of the Church will thrive 
just in proportion as they contain those integral elements of spiritual 
life and power which are essential to the Church itself.” The parochial 
system has, it appears, even reached the Red men of the Forest, for “in 
the Mohawk Mission,” the report says, “the annual meeting was 
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numerously attended, and was rendered particularly interesting by ad- 
dresses and remarks delivered by the catechist and one of the church- 
wardens, in their own language.” 

Romish Synod at Montreal.—A Synod of Romish Bishops has met 
at Montreal, and issued a circular to the Clergy and a pastoral to the 
Faithful. The latter prohibits the reading of the Bible in any but the 
Romish version, and without Romish annotations, as well as the perusal 
of tracts, pamphlets, or any other writings contrary to religion and 
morals, and enjoins in doubtful cases recurrence to the diocesan autho- 
rities—under pain of excommunication. 

Clergy Reserves in Canada.—In consequence of the adoption by the 
Provincial Legislature of a Petition to the Queen, for the appropriation 
of the Clergy Reserves to secular purposes, meetings have been held in 
various parts of the Province, in opposition to that measure of confiscation. 
The following resolutions passed at a meeting at Toronto, the Arch- 
deacon of York in the chair, will best explain the state of the case :— 

‘1, That whereas an address to Her Majesty the Queen has passed 
the Legislative Assembly of this Province, praying that the lands therein 
appropriated for the maintenance of religion should be alienated from 
that object and applied to secular purposes, it is the duty of all sound 
Christians to protest against the sacrilegious spoliation contemplated in 
that measure. 

‘2. That whereas by the act 3 and 4 Victoria, chap. 78, a definite 
settlement of the question touching the lands called Clergy Reserves 
was made, according to which the Church of England was secured in a 
limited share of the revenue derivable from those lands, it is the 
bounden and solemn duty of Churchmen to resist, by every constitu- 
tional means, the breach of faith, the gross injustice, and the great 
moral injury they would sustain by the success of any measure that 
would overturn that enactment. 

“3. That the Endowments and Reserves secured by that Imperial Act 
to the Church of England are wholly insufficient for her becoming 
maintenance in this province ; and that the effect of this intended mea- 
sure of spoliation, should it be successful, will be altogether to deprive 
the more remote and poor settlements of the regular ministrations of 
the Church, and that every form of religious error, and even infidelity 
in its worst shape, must at no distant period be the consequence. 

“4. That this meeting views with indignation as well as regret the 
unjustifiable interference of members of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Romish communion in this aggression upon the property and pri- 
vileges of Protestants, and laments the religious animosity and other 
evil consequences which must ultimately be the result of this ill-advised 
interference. 

“5. That the measure just sanctioned by a majority of the House of 
Assembly, characterized as it is by want of principle, injustice, and the 
spirit of infidelity, destroys totally the confidence of Churchmen in that 
body, and that this meeting do pledge themselves to use their best in- 
fluence and exertions at the next general election to prevent the return 
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to the Legislative Assembly of any person who will not pledge himself 
to respect the endowments of religion and the vested rights of the 
Church. 

“6. That it is the bounden duty of Churchmen in this province to 
petition the Queen, and the House cf Lords and Commons, without 
delay, and to express in the strongest terms their reprobation of this 
contemplated measure of spoliation, and to pray that the late decision 
of the Provincial Assembly upon the Clergy Reserves be disallowed by 
the Crown. 

“7, That the petition recommended by the Archdeacons of Kingston 
and York in their circular address to the Clergy, subject to such cor- 
rection as the authorities of the Church may hereafter recommend, be 
adopted.” 

Bishop's College, Lennoxville.—The Corporation of Bishop's College, 
Lennoxville, have addressed a petition to the Provincial Legislature, 
praying for the power of granting degrees in Arts and in Divinity, and 
for such an increase of the public grant for its support, as shall place it 
on an equality with other similar institutions, 

Visitation of the Diocese of Fredertcton—The second triennial visi- 
tation of the Diocese of Fredericton took place on the 11th and 12th of 
June last. In the course of the proceedings various subjects were 
discussed by the Clergy under the presidency of the Bishop. His 
Lordship presented to each Clergyman “ A form of Induction to a 
Benefice in the Diocese of Fredericton,” which he had prepared, together 
with ** A form of preparation for the Consecration of a Church, Chapel, 
or Burial Ground.” The Bishop further presented each Clergyman 
with a Catalogue of the Cathedral Library, the gift of the University of 
Oxford, and other friends, amounting to seven hundred volumes; the 
rules drawn up by him having been unanimously adopted by the 
Clergy ; and with a copy of “ Prayers for a Church Choir,” which he 
had composed. In his charge, the Bishop observed, in allusion to 
recent events at homa: 

“I cannot but earnestly protest against the doctrine that our Church 
speaks with the stammering lips of ambiguous and uncertain formu- 
laries. I desire before God, and as I shall give account hereafter, to 
receive the words of our Liturgy in their literal and natural sense, and 
to receive in its fulness the great Gospel truth that there is ‘one 
baptism for the remission of sins!’ I pray God that in this matter we 
may stand fast in the same mind, and in the same judgment.” 


France.—Synods.—The pages of the Ami de la Religion are filled 
with accounts of the Synods taking place in the different dioceses of 
France. The details of the proceedings are without interest, but the 
fact of the revival of the regular Synodal action of the Romish Church 
throughout France, as well as in other countries, is worthy of notice. 

The Archbishop of Paris and the Press.—The Archbishop of Paris 
has published a long mandement promulgating the decrees of the Council 
of Paris relative to the religious press. The decree prohibits all dis- 
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cussion of controverted points in the public prints, and requires them to 
be referred at once to the ecclesiastical authority. A supplementary 
document singles out the Univers in particular as an offender. The 
Univers, promising to conform in the interim to the Archbishop's sen- 
tence, has declared its intention to appeal direct to the Pope. 

The Education Question.—A society has been formed by the Romish 
Bishops and Clergy in France, for the promotion of schools of all 
grades, and of educational publications, on the principles of the Romish 
Church, under the name of ‘ Comité de [Enseignement libre.” The 
Archbishops of Rheims and Tours, and the Bishops of Langres and 
Orléans, as well as Counts Molé and Montalembert, and M. de Vatis- 
menil and others, are on the list of its supporters and managers. 

Decline of Protestantism.—The Semeur, one of the principal organs 
of the French Protestants, has ceased to appear. 


Grermany.—Re-organization of the Prussian Church.—A new con- 
stitution has, with the Royal sanction, been promulgated for the Evan- 
gelic Church of Prussia. It recognizes the writings of the Old and New 
Testament as the Word of God, and the three principal symbols of the 
Reformation as the rule of faithh The government of the Church 
established by this constitution is of the most democratic character. 

Death of Dr. Neander.—The celebtated Prussian divine, Dr. Augus- 
tus Neander, well known in this country through the translations of 
his Church history and other works, died at Berlin on the 14th instant, 
in his 62nd year. He was Upper Consistorial Councillor, and since 
1813 Professor of Divinity at the University of Berlin, and one of the 
chief promoters of the changes operated in the Protestant Establish- 
ment of Prussia, and of the compromise of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
confessions in the so-called United Church. Though opposed to the 
offensive rationalism of the “‘ Friends of Light,” he was himself one of 
the luminaries of the unsound school of theology which has superseded 
the ancient traditions of the Protestant communions of Germany. 
| Progress of Rationalism.—A United Synod of German Catholics and 
Free Congregationalists has recently been held at Leipzig,—and on 
being expelled thence, at Céthen, where the police likewise interfered, 
—which, as far as the proceedings could be carried, ended in a fusion 
of those two rationalistic off-shoots of the Romish and Protestant com- 
munions of Germany into a ‘General religious Association of free 
Congregations.” Several of the German Catholic congregations have, 
however, repudiated the acts of the late ‘‘ Council.” 

Scarcity of Priests.—There is considerable difficulty experienced in 
Prussia, in recruiting the Popish Priesthood. At the beginning of this 
year no less than 862 cures were vacant, for want of Clergy to under- 
take them. 


Inpia.—The Church planted in Borneo.—A Missionary Church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, has been erected, with the consent of the 
entire population, at Sarawak. The mission-house has likewise been 
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finished, and the school is in active operation. A home school has been 
formed, in which a number of orphan children, after receiving the holy 
rite of baptism, are educated as Christians, apart from native influence, i 
A translation of the Church Catechism and of some of the prayers of : 
our Liturgy has been made. The most encouraging view is given of f 

the missionary prospects among the Dyaks by Mr. M‘Dougall, an 
active missionary : ‘Our prospects of being able to lay the foundation 
of extensive missionary labours are increasing daily ; nothing hinders 
now but want of labourers. Tribes upon tribes of Dyaks have asked 
me to send them teachers; some have even expressed their desire to 
become ‘ white men,’'—meaning Christians,—at once, and wish me to 
baptize them at once ; but until [ have missionaries to place among them, 
and prepare them better, I do not dare to do so; for while I am alone, 
it would only arouse Mahommedan jealousy and suspicion, and in my 
absence the Malays would counteract all I might have effected ; whereas 
if I had European clergymen or catechists to place among the tribes, 
they would effectually prevent ail Malay intrigue or opposition, for 
when a European is present, the Malay has little or no influence over 
the Dyak.” 

Increase of Romish Bishopsx—The Pope has issued ‘ Apostolic 
Briefs” for the division of the Popish diocese of Bengal into two 
Vicarates of Eastern and Western Bengal. 

Character of Romish Missions.—The writer of a series of interesting 
papers on the “‘ Missions of the Church in Tinnevelly,” in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle, makes the following statements respecting the cha- 
racter of Romish Missions, as the result of his own experience — 

* During the many years that I have been acquainted with the missions 
in India, I have never heard of the Romanists doing any thing directly 
with a view to the conversion of the heathen. I believe it is many 
years since such conversions have taken place,—in the south, at least. 
They are ever eager to attack us and our people; and they compass 
sea and land to make one such proselyte ; they watch around our mis- 
sions, eager to weaken and counteract us, but of their labours among 
the heathen I know nothing. 

* Those who are connected with them are suffered to remain—as far 
as my observation extended—in hopeless and helpless ignorance ; and 
in the south, they have established scarcely a single school; they very 
seldom either preach or catechise, or use any other means for the in- 
struction of their people. There are very few books in circulation 
among their congregations, except some against Protestantism. I never 
met a Romanist who had ever possessed any portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, except, indeed, he had obtained it from one of our missionaries. 

“The worst features of Romanism are there the most prominently 
exhibited. Their churches are called, as far as I have observed, uni- 
wey, by ( hristian and heathen, (without any idea of reproach,) 
‘Matha-Covil,” i.e. “ Mother-temples,” and never Christian temples. 
[tis understood universally among the heathen, that the Romanists 
worship images just as they do themselves. They appear to assimilate 
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themselves to the heathen as far as possible. The heathen, in fact, do 
not usually speak of them as Christians; and, in several tracts which 
they have published against Christianity, they have taken especial care 
to state that they wrote only against Protestants, since they only were 
the uncompromising opponents of idolatry and caste.” 

The writer adds :—* I have said all this unwillingly. I am not fond 
of attacking any ‘who profess and call themselves Christians ;’ but 
when invidious comparisons are made between Romish and Anglican 
missions, by Romanist writers, I feel it my duty to bear testimony, as 
abundant opportunities of personal acquaintance with the subject enable 
me to do, to the far greater reality, earnestness, sobriety, and spirituality, 
in my opinion, of the work as conducted by the English Church in 
Southern India.” 


Irary.—Jubilee on the Pope’s Restoration.—The Pope has ordered 
the celebration of an universal jubilee, in commemoration of his restora- 
tion to his dominions, The time is to be fixed by the bishops them- 
selves in different parts of the world. It is to last fifteen days, and to 
carry plenary indulgence of one hundred years for each separate accom- 
plishment of the set of devotional exercises to be prescribed by the 
bishops in their several dioceses. 

Mariolatry.—lIt is officially announced that “ the sovereign pontiff, 
being desirous of giving to the most holy Virgin Mary a mark of his 
gratitude for the deliverance of Rome, rescued last year by the French 
troops from the enemies of the Church, on the day of the Visitation, has 
elevated that festival to the double rite of the second class.” 

The Pope and the Dominicans.—The Dominicans having assembled 
for the election of a general, the Pope put a stop to their proceedings, 
and nominated a general, Father Jeandel, a French Dominican. A 
general remodelling of the constitution of the monastic orders is ex~ 
pected, the Pope considering them too democratic. 

Lhe Sardinian Government and the Pope.—The Sardinian govern- 
ment is afresh, and as it would seem hopelessly, embroiled with the Pope. 
Whilst the government was following up its measures, in pursuance of 
the law Siccardi,—among others, the execution of a sentence against the 
Archbishop of Sassari, on account of the Pastoral issued by him, for 
which he was condemned to one month’s imprisonment and 500f. fine,— 
an event occurred which caused the flame of discord between the Arch- 
bishop of Turin and the government to break out anew. The arch- 
bishop had completed his term of imprisonment, and was again at 
liberty, when M. De Santa Rosa, one of the members of the cabinet, 
was attacked by a mortal illness. On its being intimated by the medi- 
cal attendant of M. De Santa Rosa that his dissolution was approaching, 
the family sent to the priest of San Carlo, to request the administration 
of the last sacraments. After considerable delay and evasion, the priest 

confessed that he was prohibited by the archbishop from affording to the 
minister the last consolations of religion, except on condition of his dis- 
avowing all participation in the obnoxious law Siccardi, or else express- 
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ing his regret for it; neither of which M. De Santa Rosa was willing to 
do. The king, on learning the circumstance, sent the minister of war 
to remonstrate with the archbishop. ‘The reply was, that not only the 
last offices of the Church, but the rites of Christian burial, should be 
denied to the minister, for his participation in the recent measures of 
the Sardinian government. The latter menace was subsequently with- 
drawn, but the denial of the dying offices was persisted in, and M. De 
Santa Rosa expired, protesting that if he had erred, his error was one of 
judgment. ‘The religious obsequies took place on the 7th. The arch- 
bishop was arrested by order of the government, and consigned to the 
fortress of Fenestrelles. The archbishop had, previous to his arrest, 
the option proposed him of resigning his see, which he refused. The 
papers found in his palace were seized, and are said to be of the most 
compromising character. It is a curious coincidence, that on the day 
preceding his arrest, the subscription cross, that worn by Mgr. Affre on 
the day of his death on the barricades, was presented to the archbishop 
by one of the editors of the journal (the Univers) with which the sub- 
scription originated. The occurrence created a great sensation at Turin, 
and the priests were the objects of insult and violence at the hands of 
the mob. So great was the exasperation of the people, that it became 
necessary to remove the monks of the order of Servi, who had the 
charge of the parish of San Carlo, and to supply their places by secular 
priests. The monks surrendered all their property, excepting portable 
values, which they took with them, under protest, and were marched 
off under an escort, for their own safety, of national guards. Mean- 
while the Sardinian government thought it prudent, after the arrest of 
the archbishop, who has ever since been kept in close confinement, to 
send a special envoy to Rome, to explain the circumstances of the case. 
The envoy, Signor Pinelli, lost no time, on his arrival, in soliciting the 
favour of an interview with the Pope, upon which Cardinal Antonelli 
sent him a note to the following effect :— 

‘The Holy Father will gladly receive Commander Pinelli as a 
private individual, as he indistinctly receives all the faithful; but as an 
nvoy from the Sardinian Government he cannot receive him, until the 
Venerable Archbishop of Turin shall have been set at liberty.” 

Immediately on receiving this communication, Signor Pinelli de- 
spatched a courier to Turin, and was on the point of quitting Rome, 
when, according to a letter published by the Constitutionnel, he was 
informed that the Pope consented to grant him an audience, without, 
however, recognizing him in his official capacity. The following 
account is given by the writer of the reception which took place in 
presence of witnesses :— 

“M. Pinelli developed and advocated before the Holy Father the 
principle invoked by M. d’A zeglio in all his diplomatic notes; that is, 
the right of Piedmont to change her own laws, which, as Sardinian 
subjects, the members of the clergy were bound to obey. The Pon- 
tifical Government placed the question on another ground. It demanded 
the execution of treaties concluded by Piedmont with the Holy See, 
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and contended that the Sardinian Cabinet should have commenced by 
applying to the Court of Rome, and made the suppression of the eccle- 
siastical immunities the object of a negotiation tending to modify the 
Concordat signed in April, and.which guaranteed those immunities. 
The Pope then told M,. Pinelli, that when Piedmont should have 
liberated the Archbishop of Turin, and re-established the status quo 
existing previously to the promulgation of the Siccardi law; its Go- 
vernment might then, if it thought proper, open negotiations with the 
Court of Rome to obtain modifications in that Concordat.” 

While the Sardinian envoy was thus endeavouring in vain to bring 
about an accommodation of the difficulties arising out of the case 
of the Archbishop of Turin, another imbroglio supervened, in the form 
of a quarrel between the Piedmontese Government and the Arch- 
bishop of Cagliari, which is likely to render a reconciliation with 
Rome more difficult than ever. Some time ago the Piedmontese 
Government named a commission to inquire into the revenues of the 
dioceses and Churches of the kingdom. The commission having 
addressed a circular to all the Prelates of the island of Sardinia, in- 
viting them to send in statements of their revenues, all the Bishops 
complied with the request, with the exception of the Archbishop 
of Cagliari, who refused, on the ground that the King’s Government 
had no right to institute such an inquiry, and published a monitory 
circular, dated Nov. 13, 1849, threatening with the penalty of excom- 
munication those who should aid in compelling him to furnish the re- 
quired information. The Siccardi law not being in existence at that 
time, the authorities were unable to take any steps against the arch- 
bishop on that occasion. Meanwhile, however, a religious institution, 
La Contadoria, had not yet been examined, and the commission again 
addressed a letter to the archbishop, desiring him to give information. 
On his refusal, the tribunal ordered the papers and books of La Conta- 
doria to be sealed up; but when, on the 5th inst., the Judge proceeded 
to the door of La Contadoria, which is situated within the precincts of 
the Archiepiscopal palace, he found there an excommunication against 
the authors and abettors of the “ usurpation,” writen in the Archbishop’s 
own hand, and ending thus:—‘t Given from our violated domieile, 
Sept. 4, 1850. Emmanuel, Archbishop.” The Judge immediately 
caused this document to be taken down and transmitted to the public 
prosecutor, who commenced legal proceedings against the Prelate with- 
out delay. Here the matter rests for the present. 

A false Christ.—A priest, named Don Grignaschi, has been passing 
himself off in Piedmont as Jesus Christ, or some Great One, and by the 
evidence of false miracles beguiled many persons. He has been tried 
and sentenced to ten years’ exile, and five other priests and several lay 
accomplices besides him have been condemned to various punishments. 

New See in Tuscany.—A new Bishopric has been created, by a Papal 


Bull, in Tuscany, with Modigliana for its see. 
Return of the Jesuits.—A decree of the Duke of Modena recalls the 
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Jesuits, and confides to them the schools of Modena, Reggio, and 
Mazza. 

An Italo-Catholic Schism.—A_ schismatic communion, professing 
the principles of Ronge, has been formed at Verona under t 


of a mercantile clerk. 


Mapeina.— The Bishop of Bombay and the Rev. R. T. Lowe.—The 
Rev. R. T. Lowe having transmitted to his diocesan, the Bishop of 
London, an account of the circumstances connected with the visit of the 
Bishop of Bombay to the island, of which we gave an account in our 
last number, together with the documents which passed on the occasion, 
his lordship has, in reply, addressed to Mr. Lowe the following letter ; 


** London, June 13, 1850. 

“My dear Sir,—I have received your letter with its enclosures, and 
also one from the Bishop of Bombay, containing a copy of the corre- 
spondence which has passed between his lordship and you, together with 
a statement of facts. 

“T cannot say how much pain has been occasioned to me by the 
perusal of these documents, nor how deeply I regret what has taken 
place. With every wish to uphold your just authority, and making 
every allowance for the peculiar circumstances in which you are placed, 
I can by no means approve of the line of conduct you have pursued 
towards that excellent and much respected prelate. I had entertained 
a hope that, under his kind and judicious advice, some step might be 
taken towards healing the unhappy difference in Church matters which 
prevails at Madeira. 

“In a conversation I had with the Bishop just before he left Eng- 
land, I expressed this hope to him. I stated that, as you continued to 
hold my licence, the revocation of which you had done nothing to 
justify, [ could not require any other clergyman, as authorized by me, 
to officiate in Madeira; but I certainly did not speak of Mr. Brown, 
nor of his congregation, as being in a state of schism; nor do I consider 
them to be so. I have no /egal jurisdiction over them. It has long 
been held that English Clergymen in our colonies and in foreign parts, 
not being under the jurisdiction of any local diocesan, were under that 
of the Bishop of London; but I am not prepared to assent that the non- 
recognition of that jurisdiction amounts to an act of schism. There are, 
or have been, not a few clergymen ministering to English congregations 
on the Continent, who have never acknowledged my episcopal autho- 
rity over them, nor received my licence ; but, although I think they are 
acting inconsistently with true Church principles, I never held them to 
be schismatics, nor have I made any difficulty about admitting their 
catechumens to confirmation. If, therefore, you had made the same 
charge of schismatical conduct against a private member of the Church 
as you have made against the Bishop of Bombay, and had threatened 
on that ground to repel him from the Holy Communion, I should have 
felt myself bound, if appealed to, to express my disapproval of such 4 
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proceeding ; but it is, as it appears to me, a much more serious matter 
to treat a Bishop of our own Church as an abettor of schism, and to 
admonish him as such not to present himself as a communicant. It was 
known to you that the Bishop of Bombay had been commissioned by 
me to administer the rite of confirmation to such young persons at 
Madeira as might be desirous of receiving it. Surely, then, it was your 
duty, if you felt any doubt as to the propriety of admitting him to the 
Holy Communion, to refer the matter to me; and, in the mean time, to 
treat him as your spiritual superior on the spot with respect and 
deference. 

“T most earnestly press upon you the duty of making a proper 
apology to the Bishop on this account; and you cannot, I think, be 
surprised if I feel that I, too, have been placed in a painful and embar- 
rassing position by this stretch of ecclesiastical authority on your part, 
while acting under my licence. 

“The publicity which has been given to the proceeding in question 
makes it my duty to send a copy of this letter to the Bishop of Bombay, 
to be made such use of as he may think proper. 

“‘T remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 
“C.J. Lonpon. 
“The Rev. R. T. Lowe.” 


New Zeatanv.—Visitation of the islands of New Caledonia.—The 
Colonial Church Chronicle has an account of the recent movements of 
the Bishop of New Zealand. On the 1st of October his lordship re- 
turned in the ‘* Undine,” schooner, from a short cruise amongst the 
islands in the neighbourhood of New Caledonia. The Bishop visited 
ten of these interesting islands, and was every where received by the 
natives in the most friendly manner. He brought with him five 
young lads to spend the summer in New Zealand, and then return 
to their own country. Of these, one is a native of Lifu, another of 
New Caledonia, and the other three come from the island of Mare. 
In each of these places an entirely different language is spoken, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that Lifu and Mare are within sight of 
each other, and are islands of very small size. The lads are now re- 
siding at St. John’s College, and each of their three languages being 
committed to the charge of separate members of the college, a copious 
vocabulary will, it is hoped, be formed of all of them during the ensu- 
ing summer. 


Switzertanp.—M. Marilleyx—M. Marilley, the Bishop of Lau- 
sanne and Geneya, has addressed, from his exile, a letter to the clergy 
of his diocese, in which he warns them against the encroachments of 
the secular power, and prohibits them from acting in ecclesiastical 
matters without the express authority of their ecclesiastical superior, 
and from accepting any mission for the performance of their sacerdotal 
functions from the State. 
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Unitep Srares.—Diocesan Convocations.—The following is an 

account of the more interesting transactions of the Conventions of the 

American Church, recently held: ' 

Diocese of Maryland.—The Convention had to deal with the fol- 
lowing singular case of Church discipline. It appears that, in March 
last, the Bishop sent a letter to the Rector of Christ Church, Dr, 
Johns, setting forth that he (the Bishop) had not received any invita- 
tion from the Rector to visit his church, and as three years had elapsed 
since his last episcopal visit, in accordance with the canons of the Church, 
he notified the Rector that he would; on a certain Sunday, visit Christ 
Church, for the purpose of examining into the affairs of the same, per- 
forming Divine Service, preaching, and confirming such persons as might 
be presented ; and farther, that he should expect to administer the 
Holy Communion—the collection at the offertory to be for the Diocesan 
Board of Missions. To this letter the Rector of Christ Church sent 
one in reply, saying, that while he would be happy to have the Bishop 
visit his church, and administer the rite of Confirmation, he felt bound 
to deny his right to administer the Communion, and appropriate the 
offertory to the funds of the Diocesan Board of Missions, on the ground 
that the Bishop had no warrant for so doing, either by the general 
canons or in the rubrics of the Church, and that such an exercise of 
power would be in conflict with his rights as a presbyter of the Church. 
With regard to that portion of the Bishop’s letter complaining that he 
had not been invited to visit Christ Church, Dr. Johns replied that, 
inasmuch as one of the canons made it the duty of the Bishop to visit 
every church in his diocese at least once in three years, he had deemed 
it his duty to await the pleasure of the Bishop. The Bishop, in answer 
to this letter, notified the Rev. Dr. Johns, that, inasmuch as his right 
to administer the Communion had been denied, he therefore revoked his 
notice to visit Christ Church. A letter was also read from the vestry 
of Christ Church, informing the Bishop of their intention to lay the 
whole matter before three Bishops of the Church for investigation, 
according to the canons of the Church. The letter in question was also 
putin. It was addressed to the Bishops of Massachusetts, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania, and set forth the circumstances of the case, charging 
the Bishop of Maryland with having expressly violated the general 
canon of 1832, in not visiting Christ Church for a period of three 
years, tothe great detriment of the congregation, depriving a large 
number of candidates for confirmation of an opportunity to receive 
that holy rite. To this letter no answer had been received from the 
Bishops to whom it was addressed. Dr. Johns deprecated the impres- 
sion which had gone abroad, that his action had been somewhat dis- 
courteous to the Bishop. This was not so. The Bishop, from his 
sense of duty, pursued a course which he (Dr. Johns), also from a sense 
of duty, had felt constrained to oppose; all that had been done was 
with the simple view of having the matter settled, so that all difficulty 
might in fature be avoided. The matter was finally decided by the 
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Convention adopting the following three resolutions :—“1, That a 
Bishop, in order to the exercise of his episcopal functions, possesses the 
right on occasions of canonical visitations to control the services, and to 
take to himself portions of them as he may think proper. 2. That 
this principle was recognized and settled as the law of the diocese of 
Maryland by the decision of the tribunal which the law of the diocese 
had constituted for the decision of ecclesiastical questions, and from the 
decisions of which tribunal no law of the Church recognized any 
appeal. 3. That the course of the Bishop of this diocese, in revok- 
ing his notice of a visitation to Christ Church, Baltimore, was the wise 
and judicious exercise of a discretion canonically vested in him, in a 
spirit of Christian prudence and forbearance which does him honour.” 

Diocese of Mississippi.Among the most important matters trans- 
acted at this Convention was the organization of a society, in subordi- 
nation to the Church, for the diffusion of Christian knowledge in the 
Diocese, embracing a well-digested plan of domestic missionary opera- 
tions, together with the distribution of Bibles, Prayer Books, tracts, and 
other approved religious publications; a system of convocations or 
meetings of the Bishop and a portion of his clergy in different parts of 
the Diocese several times in each year; and the foundation for the 
establishment of a permanent interest-bearing fund for the support of 
the Bishop. 

Dwcese of North Carolina.—More than usual interest attached to 
the proceedings of this Convention, owing to reports which had been 
widely disseminated, that the Bishop was tainted with unsound doc- 
trine. On the evening before the day appointed for the meeting of the 
Convention, the greater part of the Presbyters of the Diocese, in ac- 
cordance with a previous call received from him, met their Bishop in 
Convocation, for the purpose of consulting on the means best adapted 
for restoring harmony and good will throughout the Diocese. At the 
conclusion of a long session, in which the greatest freedom of discussion 
was allowed, a committee of seven Presbyters was elected by ballot to 
confer with the Bishop on this most important subject. Upon the re- 
assembling of the Convocation on the following day, this Committee 
reported that it was the intention of the Bishop, in pursuance of their 
advice, to make such statements in his usual annual address to the 
Convention, as would tend to remove the existing anxieties of the Dio- 
cese, Accordingly, in his address to the Convention on Thursday, the 
Bishop adverted to the causes of disquietude which had been brought 
to his notice, denying explicitly the false doctrines that had been im- 
puted to him, and directly and distinctly declaring his adhesion to the 
truth of Christ’s doctrine as laid down in the standards of the Church. 
The portion of the Bishop’s address which related to this subject was 
to the following effect :— 

“It remains to notice one of my official acts during the present year, 
which has been the occasion of a good deal of misapprehension, and 
Which requires of me a few words by way of safeguard. I refer to the 
issuing of a Pastoral letter relating to the action of the last Convention 
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of this Diocese. Without going into a defence of the grounds which 
seemed to me to make the publication of that letter necessary, I would 
express my deep regret, that any of the statements should in any de- 
gree have admitted the idea of an intention on my part to question the 
motives, the truthfulness, or faith of my Clergy. Notwithstanding the 
circumstances which under Providence have given the appearance of 
distrust between some of the most valued of them and myself for a 
time, I desire now to assure them as a body, of my entire confidence 
in their affection, their charity, and firm adherence to the faith, and 
discipline of the Church. I have laboured among them for nearly 
twenty years, | know very imperfectly, but with a sincere desire for 
the good of my diocese, and I believe with unwavering fidelity to my 
trust. Still I claim no infallibility beyond honesty of purpose and 
diligence in duty, and no indulgence beyond that which is extended to 
every man labouring under the infirmity of a human judgment, and the 
oft recurring and sometimes prostrating diseases of a human body. For 
myself as an individual, I have nothing to urge—nothing to say.—But 
as your Bishop, responsible in some sort at least for the truth, I feel 
bound to remove in terms of plain denial some misconceptions, which 
are operating to hinder the due effects of that truth, as set forth in my 
writings, and to keep up agitation and distrust in the Diocese. I nei- 
ther teach nor hold, as some have thought, private auricular confession 
and absolution in the Romish sense. ‘The Romish Church holds them 
to be a necessary sacrament in themselves, as is Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. I hold and teach that our branch of the Church denies this. 
That Church makes them obligatory on all her members—I teach and 
hold that our Church does not—but makes them an exception to a 
general rule—which general rule is public confession and absolution 

gaccording to the forms in our Liturgy. That Church obliges the Priest 
to see, that every communicant comes to them, I teach and hold that 
our Church leaves it with the penitent to determine whether and how 
far he need them, and does not permit the Priest to do more in bringing 
the penitent to them, than to point out the dangers of self-trust and 
self-delusion, and the benefits of unburdening the conscience and receiv- 
ing the Godly counsel and service of God’s ministers, according to the 
direction of the exhortation to the Holy Communion in our Liturgy. 
That Church holds to the necessity of confessing each mortal sin of 
thought, word, and deed to the Priest. I teach and hold that our 
Church regards it needful, that each communicant should so search and 
examine his conscience according to the rule of God’s commandments, 
as to be able to confess all heinous offences ‘in will, word, and deed,’ 
to Almighty God ; and that if he cannot by this means quiet his con- 
science, and come to the Holy Communion ‘ with a full trast in God’s 
mercy,’ he shall open his grief to some minister of God’s word, that he 
may obtain his counsel and aid, to the removing of all scruple and 
doubtfulness, 

“ In regard to Christ’s real presence in the Holy Eucharist, I neither 
teach nor hold it, in the sense of transubstantiation ; neither do I teach 
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nor hold, as I do not understand how Christ is there present—further 
than that, He is not there in a material but spiritual manner—‘ but 
because spiritual, not the less real.’ I do not hold or teach that ‘ the 
creatures of bread and wine’ in the Holy Eucharist are to be in the 
meaning of the Twenty-eighth Article, ‘reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, or even worshipped.’ 

“I do not teach or hold, that our Church allows any addresses, by 
way of prayer and invocation to the blessed Virgin, or to any Saint or 
Angel; while I regard the Romish doctrine of invocation to Saints, 
implying meritorious mediation and condemned by Article XXXII., as 
clearly derogatory to Christ, and opposed to God’s word. 

“ Finally, I do not teach nor hold that our branch of the Catholic 
Church is from any cause either in heresy or schism, or that she is 
destitute of the true Sacramental system. ‘This much have I thought 
it best to say negatively, to guard my aflirmative teaching from mis- 
construction and misapprehension. That teaching is before you, in my 
published writings, with such explanations as I have felt myself called 
upon to give. Whatever may be the imperfections of the teacher (and 
he feels that they are many), for the returns made to him for his sincere, 
and he believes greatly needed efforts, he has the satisfaction of a firm 
conviction, and the privilege of constant prayer, that Almighty God 
will so overrule those efforts, as to make them redound to his glory and 
the good of his Church.” 

This explanation was received with great satisfaction by the great 
body of the Convention ; but as it was feared that some further action 
would be necessary to a perfect restoration of peace, the Bishop on the 
following morning addressed the Convention as follows :-— 

“ Brethren of this Convention,x—Aware that the difficulties in this 
Diocese, to which I have alluded in my address, still threaten the peace 
of the same, and being anxious to do all in my power to restore perfect 
harmony and good will, I hereby ask of you a committee of clergymen 
and laymen to investigate the whole circumstances connected therewith, 
and report to a future meeting of this body.” 

Upon this the Convention resolved to accede to the request of the 
Bishop, by the election of a committee for the purpose specified by 
him, to consist of three clergymen and three laymen, whose duty it 
should be to report the result of their labours to the next annual Con- 
vention of the Diocese, to be held in May, 1851. The Committee on 
the State of the Church, in the usual annual report, alluded to these 
proceedings in the following terms :— 

“The Committee have heard and read with great satisfaction, that 
portion of the Bishop’s address which contains the explanation of 
doctrines taught, in his published writings, stating that ‘ he feels bound 
to remove, in terms of denial, some misapprehensions, which are ope- 
rating to hinder the due effects of that truth, as set forth in his writings "4 
and they trust that these explanations will tend to remove the agita- 
tion and distrust of which the Bishop speaks, and have the same effect 
upon the Church throughout the Diocese, which they have had upon 
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the minds of the Committee, of inducing the hope, that the peace and 
harmony, for which this diocese was formerly distinguished, may be 
restored. The Committee must not omit to express the gratification 
with which they have received the expression contained in the Bishop's 
address, of his entire confidence in the affection of the Clergy, and 
their firm adherence to the faith and discipline of the Church.” 

Diocese of Kentucky.—The striking features of this Convention was 
the charge of the Bishop, which the Episcopal Recorder describes as 
decided in its tone, Scriptural and Evangelical in its doctrine, and, in 
the opinion of several who heard it, by far the best that has yet been 
written against the prevailing error of the day.” The effect which it 
produced upon the Convention may be inferred from the fact that 
when, in the regular course of business, the election of delegates to the 
General Convention was proposed, one of the Clergy moved the post- 
ponement of all elections until the morrow, inasmuch as too much 
excitement prevailed among the members of the Convention to allow of 
their acting coolly and dispassionately. After a warm and animated 
discussion, the motion was carried, and the Convention adjourned. 
The result of the election was considered favourable to the “ friends of 
evangelical truth.” 

Diocese of Indiana,—At this Convention an instance of the exercise 
of Church discipline occurred. The Bishop informed the Convention 
that he had approved of the sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, in the 
case of the Rev. G. Lamb Roberts, who had been found guilty of 
heresy, schism, slander, and a violation of his ordination vows. ‘The 
sentence of the Court was, that he should be degraded from his office 
as a Deacon of the Church. And the Bishop further declared that he 
had, in the presence of the Clergy of the Diocese, pronounced the 
sentence of degradation, and the Rev. G. Lamb Roberts was no longer 
a Minister of this Church. 

Diocese of Michigan.—In this diocese, which, in common with other 
western dioceses, most keenly feels the loss occasioned by the with- 
drawal of the larger part of the appropriation heretofore made by the 
Domestic Board of Missions, the Convention passed a resolution 
requiring every Clergyman having parochial charge within the Diocese, 
on the second Sunday of each month, to read the offertory to his con- 
gregation, and take up a collection for missions. 

Diocese of Texas.—The present was the first Convention of this 
newly-formed Diocese. Six clergymen were present from the parishes 
of Galveston, Houston, Matagorda, Brazoria, Washington, and San Au- 
gustine ; lay representatives arrived from three parishes, presented 
their certificates, and took their seats in the Convention. The attention 
of the Convention was chiefly engaged in the consideration of two sug- 
gestions submitted by the Bishop. One was the appointment of a 
general missionary, who should travel over the State at large, visiting 
those places which were not favoured with the service of the Church, 
gathering her scattered members into parishes, and comforting them 
by the assurance, that at the earliest opportunity they shall have 
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the services of those who minister in holy things. The other topic, 
suggested by the Bishop, was the necessity of establishing some where 
within the bounds of the Diocese a Church Seminary, where the devoted 
members of the Church might send their children with the confidence 
that they would receive a thorough classic education, under the most 
competent teachers, and be properly instructed in the peculiar principles 
of the Church—those teachers being clergymen—but the grand object of 
the school to be the training of young men for the work of the minis- 
try. Both these suggestions, particularly the last, met with the hearty 
concurrence of the Convention. A committee was appointed to carry 
the proposal for a school into effect at as early a period as practicable. 
Within the last two years, the number of the clergy in Texas has been 
nearly tripled, and the members of organized parishes has increased 
from three to fen. In every place where the Church has been esta- 
blished, the prospects are cheering and encouraging. Application for 
clergymen are received from all parts of the State ; and with a sufficient 
supply of clergy, the number of parishes might be doubled in less than 
twelve months. 

Diocese of Wisconsin.—This diocese is yet in its infancy, this being 
the fourth Convention. The Bishop in his address urged the increase 
of the Diocesan Missionary Fund, so as to support two additional 
itinerants. He also announced a plan, not yet matured in detail, for 
the establishment of a College or Church School. A committee was 
appointed to organize a subscription to increase the episcopal fund of 
the diocese. The constitution of the Convention itself underwent some 
modifications. The first of them is, that ‘every clergyman canonically 
connected with the diocese, and having charge of some parish (or offi- 
ciating as a Missionary within its bounds, or having spiritual charge, as 
president, professor, tutor, or instructor in some college, academy, or 
seminary of learning, constituted or countenanced by ecclesiastical 
authority, or being a Chaplain in the Navy or Army of the United 
States), shall be entitled to a seat in this Convention. In every case, 
however, where a clergyman is not able to hold a cure of souls, arising 
from bodily infirmity, or age, he shall not for such cause be excluded 
from a seat in this Convention.” With regard to the qualification of 
the lay-members, it was proposed, but decided in the negative, that 
“the layemembers of the Convention shall be either communicants 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, or shall have been baptized by the 
office and ministry of the same.” A canon was adopted for insuring 
ritual uniformity. It provides that questions of ritual and liturgical 
practice, ecclesiastical arrangements, &c., left open by the statute law of 
the American Church, are to be decided for this diocese by the Bishop 
and his council, the clerical members of the standing committee, acting 
judicially, when occasions arise ; such judicial decision to be obeyed as 
the common law of the Church in this diocese, under liability to the 
usual penalties. ; 

Diocese of Missouri.—A canon was adopted requiring the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make an assessment upon the parishes for the 
VOL. XIV.—NO, XX VII, —SEPTEMBER, 1850. R 
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support of the episcopate. Such assessment was made, and although 
it is not expected in the present infant state of most of the parishes to 
yield much more than is needful to defray the travelling expenses of the 
Bishop, it is nevertheless wisely adapted to secure a revenue commen- 
surate with the growth of the diocese for the important object in view, 

Diocese of Tennessee.—In the address of the Bishop, the following 
passage occurs :—‘‘ Some portions of the Church have been much dis- 
turbed by questions which have been raised about doctrine and 
discipline. This diocese has hitherto been most happily preserved 
from these agitations, and I gladly avail myself of this occasion to say 
that we shall, by God’s blessing, be kept in peace among ourselves, if 
the clergy will, as heretofore they have done, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, adhere faithfully to ‘the form of sound words’ set forth by the 
authority of the Church, for use in the public worship of our congre- 
gations, and in the administration of the sacraments and other rites of 
the Church. The great doctrines of religion, about which there is 
almost universal agreement among intelligent Christians, are therein set 
forth, with so much admirable simplicity and plainness, that it seems 
to me that the mind which raises questions about the teaching of the 
Church, must be obstinately bent upon making difficulties.” 

Diocese of Virginia.—A stringent canon on Church discipline was 
passed by this Convention, which enumerates “ gaming, attendance on 
horse-racing, and theatrical amusements, witnessing immodest and 
licentious exhibitions or shows,” and “ attending public balls,” among 
** offences for which discipline should be exercised,” with a general 
clause against “ conducting one’s self in a manner unworthy of a 
Christian.” The canon in question has excited much attention, and 
provoked much comment in the Union generally, as tending to con- 
fusion by the establishment of arbitrary terms of communion. 

Foreign Missions of the American Churches.—The annual meeting 
of the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States was held at Hartford, on the 19th of June. In their 
Report the Committee state, that ‘ notwithstanding some trials, the 
Missions of the Church under their care are, in general, acquiring 
stability, and that they have been visited with the Divine blessing in 
their operations during the year.” On the subject of finance, which 
has of late been so unsatisfactory, the report contains the pleasing 
assurance, that ‘* although the receipts of the past year have not equalled 
those of the two preceding, in consequence of some extraordinary 
specific benefactions made during the latter, yet the contributions from 
usual sources have been sufficient to prevent embarrassment, and have 
enabled the Committee to make remittances to their Missionaries with 
a good measure of promptitude.” The report complains, however, 
that to the appeal made, as usual, at the Epiphany season, by way of 
collection, “the response was less general and less liberal than on 
former oceasions.” The aggregate of the receipts for the year are 
stated at 34,800 dols. 79c.: the expenditure at 32,404 dols. 17¢. A 
particularly interesting account is given of the African mission, which 
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requires the speedy appointment of a Bishop to carry out the important 
designs of the missionaries. The China mission is reported as suf- 
fering chiefly for want of labourers, male and female. A native (Chae) 
has been ordained deacon. The subject which excites the deepest 
interest is a projected mission among the Chickasaw Indians, arising 
from a request of the Indians themselves, through the United States 
Government, for the establishment among them of schools, &c., under 
the charge of the Episcopal Church. At the close, an informal debate 
took place upon the Constantinople mission, during which Bishop 
Southgate himself addressed the Board. The meeting came, however, 
tono conclusion upon this subject, and was adjourned sine die. 

The Theological College, New York.—The annual meeting of the 
Trustees of this College took place on the 26th of June, and the com- 
mencement on the 27th. The occasion derived more than ordinary 
interest by the retirement, on the ground of old age, of Dr. Wilson, 
Professor of Systematic Divinity, and Dr. Moore, Professor of Oriental 
and Greek literature, who had both grown grey in the service of the 
College. The students presented each of the professors with a splendid 
Bible and Prayer Book, in costly bindings: and in memorial of them 
they presented, for the use of the chapel of the seminary, a handsome 
silver chalice and patine, from which the Bishop of Vermont immediately 
after administered the Holy Eucharist to the clergy, professors, stu- 
dents, and visitors collected on the occasion. The scene was most 
affecting, and many of those present were moved to tears. 

Church History Society—A ‘Protestant Episcopal Historical So- 
ciety” has been established at Hartford, in the diocese of Connecticut, 
for the purpose of collecting, preserving, and publishing documents 
which throw light on the progress of the American branch of the Church. 
Churchmen paying two dollars annually are to be entitled to all publi- 
cations. But the scope and the mode of its operations are explained in 
the address of the ‘‘ Executive Committee,” in which they say— 

“The importance of securing a complete collection of historical 
materials, relating to the Protestant Episcopal Church, is so generally 
felt, that the members of this Committee do not presume that 
they can suggest any thing new to their brethren of the clergy and laity 
upon that subject. But as a number of the bishops, other clergy, and 
laity have associated in a Church Historical Society, and Jaid upon this 
Committee the honour and labour of furthering its objects, they ven- 
ture to propose some plans for that purpose, asking co-operation from 
all who are interested in the subject, or in other’ words, from every 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. SoHE 

‘Their first duty is to make a complete collection of the historical 
materials now in existence. In order to do this they earnestly desire 
every clergyman and layman in the Church to transmit to the Secretary 
a duly-atlested copy of every curious, valuable, or interesting entry in 
parish books or private papers, to which they can obtain access, or 
where it is possible, the originals themselves; and also note down and 
transmit any historical traditions which may come under their notice. 
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“If persons will prepare manuscript histories of parishes, or of any 
particular events, this Committee will be happy to take charge of them, 
subject to any directions respecting the time of opening which their 
contributors may see fit to make; all facts, however, to be duly attested 
as to the source from whence derived. ‘This Committee will also be 
glad to receive any publications, old or new, which contain historical 
matters of fact, opinion, or controversy, bearing upon ecclesiastical 
history in America. 

“A fire-proof depository will be obtained as soon as possible, the 
plan and details of which will be made known, when special subscrip. 
tions are solicited for that purpose. 

‘So soon as the catalogue of members contains the names of five 
hundred persons who have paid their subscriptions, this Committee 
will prepare and put forth the first volume of the Society’s publications, 
of which each member will receive a copy, and will continue to pub ish 
from time to time, as the means of the Society will permit. It is, 
however, their fixed determination, that no liabilities shall be incurred 
until the money to meet them is in the hands of the Treasurer. 

“This Committee designs to keep a chronicle of passing events, and 
will therefore be obliged to the publishers of the Church periodicals, 
if they will regularly send their papers to the Secretary. To the same 
end they will appoint, as fast as practicable, corresponding members in 
every diocese, whose duty it will be to collect diocesan historical mate- 
rials, past and current, and forward them to the Secretary.” 

Schism among the Romanists—A meeting has recently been held 
at Philadelphia, composed chiefly of Germans, having for its object the 
establishment of a ‘ Free Catholic Church” in the United States. The 
reasons assigned for the secession are :—* First, Freedom of conscience. 
Second, Because we and our children are deprived of the Holy Bible. 
Third, We cannot recognize the Pope as the infallible head of the 
Church, or Vicar of Christ. Fourth, We do reject, that the Priests 
through their ordination receive power to rule over God’s inheritance, 
to traffic in souls, enslave conscience, and stupify the mind with super- 
stition. Fifth, We reject celibacy. Sixth, We reject auricular con- 
fession as unrighteous and demoralizing. Seventh, We reject pur- 
gatory. Eighth, We reject calling on the saints, veneration of images 
and relics. Ninth, We reject indulgences and pilgrimages, and making 
merchandize of men’s souls.” One of the leading speakers was Mr. 
Gustiani, formerly a Roman Catholic Priest, who has been for some 
time a Minister of the Methodist Church, Philadelphia. It remains to 
be proved whether the American ‘ Free Catholics” are identical or not 
with the followers of Ronge in Germany. 














